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OLRINWAL & OUND 
GOLD MEDAL, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS: 
Are now acknowledged the best instruments in America, as well 


as Europe, having taken 26 First Premiums, Gold 
and Silver Medals. at the Lappe Le airs held in this 
country within the last seven years; and, in addition thereto, 
they were awarded a 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


AT THI 


®reat International Exhibition 


IN LONDON, 1862, 


For powerful, clear, brilliant, and sympathetic tone, with excel- 
lence of workmanship, as shown in Grand and Square Piano. 

There were 269 Pianos from all parts of the world entered for 
competition, and the special correspondent of the Times says : 

“Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the jurors is emphatic, 
and stronger and more to the point than that of any European 
maker.” 

This great triumph of American Piano-fortes in England has 
caused a sensation in musical circles throughout the Continent, 
and as a result, the Messrs. Steinway are in constant receipt of 
orders from Europe, thus inaugurating a new phase in the 
history of 


AQNBIRUCAN PIANO-FOR INES, 
by creating in them an article of export. Every Piano-forte 


warranted for five years. Warerooms have been removed to 


71 and 73 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


A few doors East of Union square, 
New Yor« 
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OFFICE OF THE’ 


COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE COMPANY’ 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STS. 


New York, January 29, 1864. 
Statement of the affairs of the Company for the sixth fiscal 
year, ending December 31, 18638 : 


Premiums on unexpired risks, December 31, 1862, $249,998 17 
Premiums received from: that date to December 
31, 1883 SCG aes & 59 


Total Amount of Premiums $3,252,256 76 


Premiums marked off, as earned during the year (less Return 
Premiums),-and Interest received on Investments $2,362,842 02 
Losses paid during the year. ‘ $1,021,150 50 
Re-insurances, Expenses, Sti ate and Government 
204,628 19 


ay wi 


—— - ,225,778 69 
Excess of Earned Premiums over Losses, 
&c ce $1,137,063 83 
Add Undivided Balance of Dece mbe r3l, 1862 117 68 


- 1,137,181 01 
Reserve for Estimate Claims unadjusted and other contingencies $41,206 49 


In accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the Com- 
pany, the Board of Dire¢ ite have resolved to apply the profits 
of the year as follows : 

Profits to be divided $695,974 52 
Cash Dividend to Dealers holding Certificates of 

Return, on Premiums earned during the year and 

paid, payable on and after February 10, 1864... 269,614 80 
Deduct Divi lend already paid to Stockholders, being accrued in- 

terest (free of Government Tax) on Cash Capital. . 


$368,464 5: 
Deduct Interest ou Scrip issue of 1862, payable (free of Govern- 
ment Tax) on and after March 10, 1864, being 6 per cent. on 

amount of such issue 1,474 2 


$366,717 
Of this residue Tuirty PER cENT. will be paid in Cash to Stock- 
holders, on and after March 10, 1864 (free of Government 
Tax), as follows: on Otp Srock, 12 per cent., and on New 
Stock, 10 PER CENT.......ccc0.00- 110,000 


$256,717 ¢ 

There will also be a Scrip Divinenn payable (free of Government 

Tax) on and after June 1, 1864, on the Cash Capital as fol 

lows : on Onp Srock, 7 per cent., and on New Srock, 5 per 

centT., making the total Dividend for the year, paid to Stock- 

holders, equal to 26 per CENT 
Payable, in Cash, on and after March 10, 1864, (free of Govern 

ment Tax,) to Makers of Security Notes, being 4 Per CENT. 

on amount of such notes......ccccccccoccces 


$255,403 
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Payable in Scrip (free of Government Tax), on andafter June 1, 
1864, to Dealers on Earned Premiums on Risks terminating 








without loss (estimated at $1,700,000), 15 per cENT......... $255,000 00 
ST NN 3 tis.) oo aan ebinheeuewets $403 82 
Tue ComMpANY HAVE THE FOLLowING ASSETs : 
United States, New York City, and other Stocks.............. $330,375 00 
Accrued Interest, Gold at market value, Salvages and other Se- 

ERE Peer Rt a NE aig RES mu a © og OS LO 714,992 61 
Cash in Banks and Loans on demand...............-c0e+e00s 651,517 81 
Bills Receivable and Premium Notes............0..eeeeeee: 1,413,670 94 
Scrip of Insurance Companies, Balances due from Agents, and 

Sundry Claims due the Company................e000. emia 30,374 44 

SE OF BN oo cn cetniwesens: eenniaesendad $3,140,930 80 








} } 


ereby certify that we have compared the above Statement with the 
Balance Sheet of the Company, and the Balance Sheet with its Books, and 
found them to conform 
We have also examined the Cash Bank Balance, Securities, Bills Receivable, 
and other Assets, and found them to conform accurately with the above State- 
ment made by the Company. 


To tHe Prestpext anp Boarp or Drrecrors or THE CoLtUMBIAN INSURANCE Co. : 
Ww 


Epwarp Rowe, ) 
Josern Morrison, ¢ 
ALBERT G. Lee, \ 

January 29, 1864. Dan’. W. TELLER, 


Committee. 


ON AND AFTER Ist FEBRUARY, 1864, Dealers with this Company will 
be allowed the option (to be signified at the time of application for insurance) 
of receiving in lien of scrip, at the end of each year, RETURNS IN CASH 
(guaranteed by certificate) of premiums paid and earned during the year, whether 
loss accrues or not, upon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM OF 
POLICY, as follows 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, a return of TWENTY-FIVE 
PER CENT 

2d. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY per cent. 

38d. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME Risks 
upon Hulls, a return of Ten per Cent. 

Such privileges, however, being confined to persons and firms, the aggregate 
of whose premiums upon such policies earned and paid during the year, shall 
amount to the sum of One Hundred Dollars. 


DIRECTORS: 


Edward Rowe, Albert G. Lee, Dan’! W. Teller, Joseph Morrison, 
Daniel W. Lord, George P. Deshon, John D. Bates, Jr., Wm. H. Popham, 
George Miln, O. L. Nims, Charles Hickox, B. C. Morris, Jr. 
John Atkinson, M. F. Merick, Robert Bowne, Ezra Nye, 

Thos. A.C.Cochrane, Wm. B. Oden, Lawrence Myers, HenryJ.Cammann, 
Wm. H. Halsey, John Armstrong, 8S. N. Derrick, Thomas Lord. 

Thos. Barron, B. C. Morris, Moses Merick, Robert S. Holt, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Andrew J. Rich, David J. Ely, J. B. Griffin. 


B. C. MORRIS. President. 
THOS LORD, Vice-President. 
Wa. M. Warrner, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
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Che Ferris Female Hustitute, 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


———-_—_-¢ 


MRS. MATTHEW §. PARKS AND MISS CHARLOTTE F. FERRIS, PRINCIPALS. 


see 


This institution aims to secure to Young Ladies a thorough training in all that 
belongs to a useful education, beginning with the elements, and closing with the 
\ 


higher philosuphical, moral, and mathematical studies of a College course, with the 
rher ] ! ] ] 1 tl atical stud f a Coll th th 


Modern Languages, as usually taught. 


The Principals, who are instructors, are aided by a corps of carefully selected 


and experienced teachers. 


The following gentlemen have delivered Lectures in the Graduating Department : 


Rev. Dr. FERRIS, Chancellor of the University, on the Evipences or Reveatep ReiiGion 
Prof. HENRY DRAPER, M.D., on Puaystovocr 


Rev. H. B. SMITH, D.D., on Aesraerics, on Mevrat Screvce, and on Tae Prarosorny op 
Hrerory 


Prof. JOHN C. DRAPER, M. D., on Naruras History and on CusMistry. 


The following gentlemen compose the Committee of Councillors : 


Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL. D., President. 


THOS. WILLIAMS, Esq JOS. T. EVANS, M.D 

JOHN J, CISCO, Esq JACOB VANDERPOOL, Ese 
SAM’L M. VALENTINE, M.D. RICHARD D. LATHROP, Bs 
EZRA A. HOYT, Esq. EUGENE A. BREWSTER, Esa 





The next academic year will commence on the 13th September next. Circulars 


may be obtained at the Institute. 


A small number of Boarders can be accommodated in the family of Mrs. Parks. 
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ICE! ICE?! 





THE 


KNICKERBOCKERICE COMPANY, 
432 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Carefully and promptly ships Ice to any part of the world, for the use of Hotels 
Groceries, Families, &c., &c. 





CHIEF 
DEPOTS. 
| meen ~ 
NEW ¥0 FK 


} 


CHIEF 
DEPOTS. 


NEW YORK. 


} 
| 
| 





Foot of Delan- 
cey Street, 
Foot of Hubert! 
St. NR. | | ee 
BROOKLYN, 


No. 6 Furman St 


“ 20th Street. 








LAKE ICE to this market. 
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OCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NYACK, on the Hudson, New York. 





HF Prit 
































pals of the RockLanp Femate IN ute desire to call the attention of those who have 

daughters to be educated, to the superior advantages of this Schoo Located on o1 f the 
most beautiful sites on the banks of the Hi !sen, ina is remarkab fulness 
as for the grandeur and be f its scenery ; having am anid ba vated groun 
a large and w uppointed substantial brick edifice Lait SCV Ss, it g aspa 
cious Chapel, Parlo's, Dining-Hall, Recitation Rooms, and commodiou i well ventilat glee] 
ing apartments, with modern improvements, gas a water throughout the building, facilities 
for salt-water bathing and boating, saddle hors iid carriages for ridir only an hour or two 
distant from New York City, and easily accessible by steamer or railroad, bo similar institution 
n the country possesses more of the external requisites of a Seminary of the first class ; while a 
Faculty of twelve experienced professors and teachers. a complete course of study, a well-selected 
Library, and apparatus for illustrating the Natural Sciences, render the internal attractions of 
the School superior to those of most Seminaries f tl cation of Young Ladies 

The course of inst uction is comprel \ f most of the English studies embraced in a Col 
lege curriculum, together with the Latin, ¢ c, Fr sch, German, Sp sh, and Italian Lan 
guages, Instrumental and Vocal M o Drawit Dancing, and Dr. I Lew ystem 
of Parlor Gymnastics 

The departments of Music and Modern Languages are t ved to be unsurpassed, i pupils 
will be received for these branches alone, if « i The French and German Languages are 
taught by native teachers, whu « ‘ habituaily with their pupils in their respective lan 
guages 

The Principa's take occasion to say c that reasons which seem to them imper 
ative have constrained them, ev t f the academic year, to nu fy somewhat 
their calendar and their ¢\ arg fo ard and tuition 

It is proposed toa fi weeks to the Spring at =ummer Session, making it eighteen weeks 
long, which, for convenience in paying | Ww {into two shert terns, commencing 


Marcu 25th and May 27th, though pupils will be re ved at any time, and charged from date of 
aamission 


The change in the calendar has beer 





i r to ¢ pupils time to complete ) 
roughly the prescribed course of study ler } { y weeks ha een demon 
strated to be too short, without endangering the health of the voung ladies by ov y This 
arrangement will be particularly advantage s to pupils from the ty, who, without being com 





pelied to cask themselves too severely by st v,W njoy the advanta of the mostattra ve 
and healthful of Summer residences, with every facility for out-door recre: 
ary labors of the day are completed 


The Vrincipals beg to say, also, that the very great increase in the expenses of their estab 








lish nent—quite beyond a expectations when their last Annual Catalog was pulbblished— 
renders it absolutely necessary that they should advance, to some extent, th p sf hoard 
and Tuition, though they have not done so in the same ratio In which p s have advanced in 
almost every other department of business 
Assuring their patr ns that they shal! return to former rates at the earliest moment when a 
proper regird for the financial security of the Institute will permit, they submit for the present 
the following table of expenses 
EXPENSES OF SHORT TERM: 
Roard, English, Tuition, Washing, Furnished Room, Gas-lights, and Pew Rent,...$65 00 
Exrra Caarces—Piano (Prof. Van Oeckelen)..........66.+ oseecescccces 15 00 
. Piano (lady) 12 00 
oe Singing 15 00 
- Germa e —_ ° ne 0606 0660 8008 cos 008008 6 00 
6s French, Spanish, and Italian, each (Prof. De La Verny).. ; 6 00 
o Greek and Latin, each.........ccessccecee sanew ee — ‘ 5 00 
os Oil Painting ...6 cece cece cece ceevcccecccccccces 15 00 
é Drawing..... 862 Cbe0 coe ones 0668 7 50 
Use of Piano......... ; cove o eece ce ; 00 
ss Extra Washing, per doz ccsecedueate nous ‘ a 75 
DAY PUPILS 
Collegiate Department .......... 2-064 (hone 6 aseeeees — 9 00 
Academic a6 606% . » 7 00 
PROPOTROTY oo oo 0000 ccce cone cece cocs ccescccere cece ceceeses 5 00 
The Princiy ! sure in saying that the condition and prospects of the Institute 
r ver m a handsome beq t received during the past year ha elieved 
Pp nt; th patr . xKtensiy ra ily ry and f tl 
et respectabil ng pils from many different States, andt Fa ty horough 
v iniz nd ev partr tw " Pr s wishing t A ja! Cata 
logue, or desiring admission, will please addre:s 


L. D. & C. F. MANSFIELD, Principals. 


Nyack, March 15, 1864. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 
GROCERS, 


IN 


Cy s+ ~ : ye) > 
GAines, Ceas, Groceries, 
FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 


TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC 


SS 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reason- 
able prices. 


Goods Delivered Free in anp part of the City. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 

Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford 
to sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at 
the lowest rates they can be procured in this country. 

190 Fifth Avenue, 
(MADISON SQUARE), 


NEW YORK. 
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OFFICE 
OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co,, 


NO. 35 WALL STREET. 


New York, January 14, 1864 


The following statement of the affairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1863, is submitted in accordance with the provisions of the Charte1 
Premiums not marked off December 31, 1863............ eeee $212,118 80 


Premiums on Policies issued from December 31, 1862, to Decem- 


ee re Peer Teer TTT ee Te eee ee Tor 1,141,884 7 
EE ee 
Premitms marked off as earned December 31, 1863......... .-. $1,163,741 64 
RG DOO CE TUM. 00686 tien tccanssiwes eretcnnraveene 5,970 GO 
Net Earned Premiums ...... TTT eT ee | ce i 


PAID DURING THE SAME PERIOD: 
Marine and Inland Losses (including losses by risk of 


war and estimate of unadjusted losses)...........$729,061 46 
te-Insurance, expenses, and bad debts, less returns 
on investments SO ne ee eer 159,902 19 


Interest paid to Stoc kholders for July dividend, to- 
Pp : 

gether with interest on Stock, payable in January, 

1864, and on outstanding Scrip, payable in Febru- 


CG, TEs cc ceccsacrsnchuentéeveensensaceees 76,502 60 
= 945,466 25 
Earnings to be divided.. seowee ; $132,304 79 

The Company had, on the 3lst December, 1863, the following Assets: 
United States, State, City, and other Securities.................. $327.480 00 
Loans on Stocks and other Securities. .........cccccccccccccccees 131,190 60 
Bond and mortgage............ ‘ oe F 1.000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank, incluc ling Gold Coin at market value... 90,162 73 
Ouk in hands of Foreign Bankers ek eee : . 81,112 70 
sills Receivable and uncollected Premiums.............. - . 625,927 12 
Salvages and sundry claims due the Company, and Scrip.. ... 156,089 28 
Interest accrued and not collected... aye nese 8,345 72 
T oe ns 4 cine cemdanauine ‘ 1, 131,307 55 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of Six per cent on the 
gua ing certificates of Profits, to the holders thereof, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after Monday, the 8th of Fel. ruary next 


They have also declared a dividend of Five per cent. to the Stockholders, pay 
able in cash, on and after Monday, the 8th ef February next 
The Trustees have also declared a dividend of Twelve per cent. on the net earned 


Premiums, entitled thereto, for the year ending 3lst December, 1863, to be 
issued in Scrip on and after Monday, the 4th of April next. 
TRUSTEES; 
J \ r ron J ( ( R. K \ 
J } kilw \ r E. I s. \ s 
Samu Ct M iy Her. A. ™ t W n \ J 
kK L.. T r EF. Ha \ W a) Dir 
Ww 1 T. Frost N. 1 Tet ‘ James |) I * A W Heye 
Ww Vatt Da Wiilets, George W. Hennings Hi 
Henry Fy L. Edgerton Francis Hathaway Vaul N. Spofford 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
C.J. DESPARD, Secretary. CHARLES NEWCOAJLB, Vice President. 
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KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE, 
That Fish’s Patent 


COOKING LAMP 


Is the only article known with which you can cook 
THREE ARTICLES OF FOOD 
AT ONE TIME, 
WITH ONE BURNER, 
over a 
COMMON KEROSENE LAMP 
OR GAS BURNER, 
and cost not to exceed 
ONE CENT 
to prepare a meal. 
Manufactured by 
THE KEROSENE LAMP HEATER CO., 
206 Pearl St., New York. 


Send for pamphlet and Price list. Address 


Wm. D,. RUSSELL, Prest. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 





Amount of Assets January 1, 1863............... sails i milsa nisin tee canada loctaababed il $2,486,246 07 
Amount of Premiums, Endowments, Annuities, and P : 

received during 1863.. (eneensbobetbe cadence 
Amount of Interest received and accrued........... 


Amount of pre-payments by Agents ....... Ree TART: : i) “4-1, 162,191 19 





TEE MAR ODE TT eee ae $3,748,437 26 


DISBL Rs SI ME NTS 





Paid Loeses by Death,........---e.e00. pwemewd ree $295,850 00 
Paid for Redemption of Dividends, Interest on Dividends, Annui 3 
and Surrendered and Canc ed Policies.... ° ebeubenernds 104,246 81 
Premiums and Interest due on Southern Policies, and balance due 
from Southern Agents and others—charged to Profit and Loss., 236.126 04 
Premium Notes canceled on same and others...............-. am 232,941 82 
Paid Salaries, Rent, Printing, and Office =p Pe okbdsccunedseneod 44.808 15 
Paid Commissions and Agency Expenses............ bpabe stan 151,816 = 
Paid Advertising and Why an’s 3 “ae See ree ate 21.843 ¢ 
Paid Taxes, Iuternal Revenue Stamps, and Law expenses......... 7,266 2 3—1 094,899 34 


ASSETS. $2,653,537 | 92 


Cash on hand and in Rank..........-se00-. : Santana wenden wea $101,136 50 





Invested in United States Stocks, cost............ccceccccccccess 794.510 43 
(Market value, $827,782, ) 

Invested in New York City Bank Stocks, cost.............ccceeee 62,561 50 
Market value, $72,742.) 

Sted in thor Biceks, C166. .cc ccccccvcccccecce ++ seéareaeue 54,892 50 


(Market value, $72,742.) 
Loans on demand, secured by U.S. and other Stocks,., 
, Market value $132,279 50.) 
Real Fg ate (112 and 114 Broadway ee eee Ly ee ere 117.305 #9 
jonds and Mortga nt. interest 874.450 00 
Premi um Notes on ex rawing inte +h 825 477 50 
Quarterly and Semi-Anp ue subsequent to Jan. 1, 64, 112.147 51 
Interest accrued to Jat oe onne 005666 6006808 64,407 37 


ee eeeceres 96 400 00 





Rents accrued to Jan. 1, 1884...... ie s9SUG COS OREOEE OS a 1,603 05 
Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents, and in course of trans 
mission. ...... erry ——— i oahets 61,465 48 
Amount of all other property belonging to the Company : 2.200 39—2,653 537 92 
The T — have declared a Serip Dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. upon ali par 
pa pating Life Policies now in force, which were issued twelve months prior to January 1, 1864, 
nd a paymen : in « ash n and after the first Monday in March next, of the fourth installment of 
0 per cent. upon lends heretofor i aired from 1850 to 1850 it sive, to those holding 





sertificates, UPON PRESENTATION AT THE Home Ort Those having credits w be allowed the 
lame upon their notes at the settlement of next premium. 
By order of the Board WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary 


Balance Sheet of the a ¢ Jan. lst, 1864. 
Assets as SDGD scant ecinnce eben bted been bth tone RRO ohen atone esER iit . $2,653 537 92 
Dis poses f as follows 
ted Losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 18f4....... $42 200 00 
wted La sses awaiting proofs, Ac Be alae tes 56°00 00 











indry Liabilities, due to Agents and others 9,171 70 
A ount reserved for Ke insurance of all Existing Policies (valua 

tions at 4 per cent. interest).... ove . ... 1,735,126 98 
Special reserve for any increase of mortality beyond the tables, 

Extra Risks and other contingencieS .......+.+.c00 seecees 131,756 30 
Dividend Interest remaining anpaid . pence occu cenateee : 7.525 04 
Dividends deciared prior to 1850 unpaid - 6.417 vO 
Present value of Dividends, 1850 to 1860 inclusive (valuation at 4 

per cent. interest $n eneeeceeeres eke weNEeeanen 287 ,f27 18 
Do do 1861 do GP .os<ae 71,25 00 
Do do 1862 do GO vcecue 65.6856 00 
Do. do 1863 ac do ‘ 79.385 00 
Do do lStd do do a 134.088 00 


Undivided Surplus ; i a 25.549 63—$2,053, 537 92 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Prest. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Prest. 
TM ag Cast er WILLIAM H. BEEKS, Actuary. 
CORNET GART, M. D } Med cal Examiners 
GHORGE waLnins M.D meee as baat 
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THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast 
gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best 
and cheapest and most beatiful of all Family Sewing Machines 
yet offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine 
has so many useful appliances, for Hemming. Binding, Felling, 
Tucking, Gathering, Guaging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cord- 
ing, and so forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
much capacity for a great variety of work. It will sew all 
kinds of cloth and with all kinds of thread. Great and recent 
improvements make our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, 
and most durable, and most certain in action at all rates of 
speed. It makes the interlocked stitch, which is the best stitch 
known. Any one, even of the most ordinary capacity, can see 
at a glance how to use the letter A Family Sewing Machine. 
Our Family Sewing Machine are finished in chaste and ex- 
quisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cun- 
ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the 
machine when not in use, and when about to be operated may 
be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain the 
work. While some of the Cases, made out of the choicest 
woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest manner pos- 
sible, others are adorned and embellished in the most costly 
and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in oper- 
ation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Man- 
ufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silks, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO,, 


468 Broadway, New York 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


OLY CROSS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








This College was founded by the Rr. Rev. Bensgnict Josepa Fexwick, Bishop of Boston, in the 


— 1§43, and by him given to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Th cation is remarkably 
healthy Ninety-six acres of land are attached to the College. It stands on Bogachoag, or Hill 
of Pleasant Springs, within two miles of the city of Worcester, and commands an extensive view 






il country around. The water is abundant and of the first quality, the play-grounds 


of the beautil j 
S at all seasons 


re spacious, and affords facilities for healthful amusemer 

After the usual course of Arithmetic and Book keeping, the Students, according to their profi 
elency and Capacity, are placed in different classes of Mathematics. 

There are three clas of French, in which the Students are distributed according to their 
abilities. 

There are two semi-annual examinations. If, at the first examination, any one can be found to 
have sufficientiy improved, he is promoted to a higher class. Such promotion will be equivalent 
to the houors of the class lef 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, are required to undergo an examination in Intel 
lectual, Mora!,and Natural Philosophy, before the Faculty of the College. They must, besides, 
have pursued the regular classical course 

Careful attention is bestowed on the religious and moral training of the Students, who, even in 
bours of recreation, are under the special superintendence of Pr cts or Disciplinarians 

Books, Papers, Periodicals, &c., are not allowed circulation among the Students without having 
been previously revised by one of the Faculty 

Whilst the mora! and intellectual culture of the youths committed to our care is attended to, 
with all assiduity, their physical development is by no means neglected. A Ball Alley at 
Gymnasium occupy a portion of the ordinary play-grounds ; the numerous hills and lakes in the 
Vicinity afford, durpg the winter months, every opportunity for skating and coasting. The 
Blackstone River, Whieh runs within a few hun 1 yards of the College, offers safe and delight 
ful bathing-places. The Farm attached presents ample range for the indulgence of Foot. Bal! and 
Cricket games, at their proper seasons. These innocent amusements, added to the healthfulness 
of the climate and location, work wonders in our Students, many of whom enter with pale cheeks 
and sickly frames, but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and flushed witb health 

Each Student must be supplied, with, at least, two suits of daily wear, and one for Sundays 
8ix shirts, six pairs of stockings, six pocket-handkerchiefs, six towels, two or three cravats, &c_; 
two or three pairs of boots or shoes, an overcoat or cloak. Each Student must be provided with 
@ silver tablespoon, marked with his name 

















s,to inform them of the application, conduct, and 


rccounts, in adrance, for Board and Tuition. It 
ount 


Reports will be sent to Parents or Guar 
progress of their Sons or Wards. Also, reg 
is earnest!y requested that immediate remittances be made, to the full am 

J i 





The Collegiate year commences on the first Monday of September, but Students are received at 
Ww not | received without test 


Q@ny period of the year Applicants from other ’ om 
mor the principal of the Institution which they last 








iis as to character and conduct, from 
@ttended 

The object of the Institution is to prepare youths for a Professional or for a Commercial state 
of life 





For board, tuition, washing, and mending linen and stockings, per annum (of ter 





1 ths), payable half-yearly iu advance * ee bod whew $185 00 

For l’hy ans’ Fee, per annum,............ oeee ican 6 00 

Fuel for the winter ‘ ; ‘ sose eeeees . 8 00 
Modern Languages and Music at the Professors’ charges 


B@” For further particulars, address 


JAMES CLARK, §S. J., President. 
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CATES AN] MEAREST SYSTEM OF LUSURANCE. 








Scrip Dividend for 1861—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1862—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1863-—-60 per cent. 


-—_—_—_—_ eee — — 


STATEMENT OF THE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 
Assets, February Ist, 1864: 


a S. Bonds (market value) - - - $253,590 00 

ids and Mortgages, - - - ° 13 » 445 50 
De mand Loans - ° 104-760 oo 
Cash on hand and ks in the han is of Ae ents, 14,022 55 
Real Estate - - 35.048 45 
Miscellaneous - - - : 45,269 95 


$585,136 45 
Unsettled Claims, - - - - - 2.326 00 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - - $582, 810 45 


A Dividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 





Also an Interest Dividend of (§) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th instant. 


ALSO, 
A Dividend of (GO) Sixty per cent. on the 


earned premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
of the year ending 3lst January, 1864. The serip will be reade 
or delivery on and after 15th March prox. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President, 
H. WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wx. K. Lotnrop, Secretary. 
Wu. A. Scorr, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, February 2, 1864. 
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LAW SCHOO! 
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OF THE 
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This School has now Turee Terms A YEAR. The First 
commences on the Firsr Tuespay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Turspay of November, and the Turrp on the 
First Turspay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 


Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and en- 
title the student to become a candidate for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete as to 
the instruction embraced in it. The method of teaching is by 
lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot Courts. Two 
lectures are given each day except Saturdays, and two Moot 
Courts held each week, at which causes are first argued by the 
previously appointed disputaots, then discussed and decided by 
the class, followed by the views of the presiding Professor. 
the law is taught both as a Science and an Art. 


The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court, and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts of 
Thus the State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harnis, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal Law, 
Personal Rights. 


Amos Dran, LL.D., Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 


Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 


N. Y. 


Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 
Ortanno Meaps, LL.D., Secretary. 
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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS, IN PRESS, 


JOHN BRADBURN, PUBLISHER, 


(Successor to M. DOOLADY,) 
49 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


a. ) 


MATARIA. 


A New Novel, by AUGUSTA J. EVANS, author of ‘‘ Bevian,’’ “Inez,” &c. 


The Publisher deems the bare announcement of a new book, by the author of “ Beulah,’ 
sufficient to insure the largest advan lers of any novel of the season. ‘ Macarta’’ isa novel 
of great power, fully sustaining the reputation of the author. The first edition of Five THOUSAND 
is fast passing through the press, to be followed by others. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and Booksellers should send early to secure first copies. 


One volume, 12mo., 550 pages. Price $1.75. 


BATTLE FIELDS OF OUR FATITERS. 


This volume, the scene of which is laid in the time of the Revorrtioy, is offered to the publics 
with the conviction that it will address itself at once to the hearts of the American people. 
The story opens with the autumn preceding the Revoluti nary War, and follows it down its 
long path of seven years’ struggle and suffering to that great victory which crowns them at last 
The whole volume presents a picture of the social, domestic, and religious life of our iathers 















and mothers, while one «special charm of the book is its perfect naturalness 

The heroine, GRACE PALMER, is the ideal woman of the Revolution 

Of the moral tone of the book the author need not speak ; the author’s name is an ample 
assurance of its earnestness and purity of purpose. The book should find a welcome in every bome 


One volume, 12mo., cloth. Price $1.50. 
NEW WORK, BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. Now ready, Part I. Price 25 cents 


Ye Book of Bubbles: or, Second Book of Nonsense, 


A Sories of sprightly Drawings, with illustrative text. This elegant Book of Drawings, by 

those eminent artists, Dartey, Horrty, Bearp, Carrot, Cuyton, Miss Fay, Curtis, Fisk and 

others, leading artists and caricaturists of the country, will be found entertaining and amusing 
One volume, handsomely bound in cloth. Price $2. 





Having purchased the plates, Mr. Brapsvrn will hereafter publish 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE, 
By EDWARD LEAR. 
A New Edition is now ready. One volume. Price $1.25. 
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THE 
Gen. Prot. Episc. 8. S. Union 
AND CHURCIL BOOK SOCIETY, 
E. M. DUNCAN, AGENT, 762 BROADWAY, New York. 


PUBLISHES 


Price 
The S. S. and Parish Library, over 500 vols................about $160 00 
The Juvenile Library, 32mo, over 60 vols................. about 8 00 
The Children’s Magazine, Monthly, Four Copies to one sddress, 
og reer errr ree etd a 1 00 
do do do One Copy. re Pe 36 
The Children’s Guest, Monthly, Eight Copies to one address, per 
ee ae Gaines eo Rane are 1 00 
do do do. One Copy Raaak aaa er 25 
The Children’s Guest, Semi-Monthly, Four Copies to one address, 
per annum......... 1 00 
do. do do One Copy 50 


Also, Catechisms, Question-Books, Primers, Class-Books, Recisters, Reward 
Tickets and Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday Schools 

Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN. Agent, 
762 Broapway, New York. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
IIARTFORD, CONN. 
Cash Capital $200,000, with a surplus, 


Assets, January lst, 1864. 


MARKET VAI 


U.S. Five-Twenties...... CESOS. 0.0066 0060 0040 0006 s200cccce000s Gees Be 

Co ticut 6 per cent. Bonds 3.300 00 
$13,437 50 

100 Sha in Ex T Ss New York S10 WK ) 

50) M n M Bank Stock, New York ( ) 

50 Bank ‘ merce Stock, I t OU OO 

50 M har Bank . 000 00 

100 tna Bank Ee ere 10.500 00 

200 Mercant _. ce a re 17.600 00 

3 M hant Manufactur Bank Stock.....  ccccce ) 

15 Reekville Bank Stock, | kKv¥ 1 50 ) 
— - 58,250 00 

Real Fstate Loans, first $104,197 88 

Bank Stock Loans ll ) 00 
- 115.217 88 

ast h 1a or Bit... ee ee $1 684 ) 

Cash in ha I GR Rion ance ce dc cukninsecencdsan 7.282 13 
- - 17.971 48 

F R vable.. $1.020 8 

Accrued Interest LS ree cove vaunnees 31 48 
Other secur Bucce ceetas ee er ree rere ES 6,883 52 11,009 88 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1864.............0..05- $215 885 74 

R. Ae JOHNSON, Sec'y. GEO. D. JEWITT, Pres. 


ITHAMAR CONKEY, Agent, 139 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Georgetown College, D. C. 





In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Jonun Carro.tu, afterwards the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac river, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as “ The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 


May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 


In May, 1815, “ The Medical Department of Georgetown 


College” was opened in Washington city, D.C. 


The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia 


Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 


The academic year commences on the first Monday of 
September, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


(<= For terms, apply to the President of the College. 


THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. AVI. 


JUNE, 1864. 


Arr. 1.—1. /listoria Cr t Philosophie, Breckner, 1742, 1767. 


3. Histoire des Systémes de Philosophie. Par M. Deceraspo, 


1 6 r Ph Von Texxemaxy. Lei 1796. 
( } le H 1 Ph } Par M. V. ¢ 
6. D rlaii er ] ( / Py By 


7 Gese] fe der Pythagor hen Philosophie. By Ratrer. Wam- 


Tne vast and all-pervading influence whieh the human 

mind is capable of exercising would seem fabulous, were it 
‘ 

not attested by a thousand evidences. The works of any of 


Carelully eX inined, will serve 


the world’s vreat thinkers, 

, + ' . , 
to illustrate this; but we will confine oursel 
occasion to those of Pythagoras, alt] ough we huve no satistac- 


ves onthe pre Sent 


tory proof that he ever published a book. The great objeet of 
him who may be regarded as the teacher of men like So- 
crates, Plato, and Aristotle, was, not to glorify himself, but 
to instruet mankind in every art and science that contributes 
to hun ati lAPPPENESS 5 and how vell he sneceeded we have 
the testimony of the most reliable authorities from his own 
time to the present. In all that relates to Pythagoras, we 
have evidence that he was as modest as he was learned and 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. l 
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thoughtful. Thus, for example, those who excelled before 
his time in the knowledge of nature, and distinguished them- 
selves by their exemplary lives, were called sages “°?°. By 
unanimous consent he received the same title; but he objected 
to it, as evincing too much pride and arrogance, informing his 
friends that he preferred to be regarded as having a desire for 
wisdom than as claiming its possession; and accordingly he was 
the first of the sages who assumed the more modest title of 
philosophe r (lover of wisdom.)* The year of his birth is un- 
certain ; some of his biographers differ in regard to it to the 
extent of a whole ee ntury. Such was his fame among the an- 
cient Romans, that when any of their aneestors was extolled 
for his learning and wisdom, they concluded that he must 
have been educated by Pythagoras. Hence it was that he 
receives the credit to this d: ay from many writers of having 
instructed Numa Pompilius in those principles of science, 
wisdom and justice which shed such a lustre on his reign. 
** He was supposed,” says the Roman historian, **to have been 
instructed by Pythagoras of Samos; for which supposition 
however, there is no other foundation than that it was not 
known trom what other source he derived his knowledge. 
Certain it is that more than a hundred years after this period, 
in the reign of Servius Tullius, Pythagoras assembled the 
youth of the remote parts of Italy about Metapontum He- 
raclea and Crontona, and had them instrueted under his own 
direction. krom places so remote, even if he had lived 

the time of Numa, how could such a character of him have 
reached the Sabines as should have inspired them with a de- 
sire of receiving his iustructions? In what common lan- 
guage could they have communicated? Or with what safety 
could a single man have made his way thither through so 
many nations differing in their language and manners.” t 
Cicero has found it necessary to be equally logical, in order 
to remove the same impression, and show that it was in the 
reign of Tarquin, not in that of Numa, Pythagoras arrived in 
Italy. The great orator gives us the further information that 
P yth: ioras was still in the country when it was liberated by 
Brutus.t It were e asy to amy proofs of the high esteem in 


© A quibus ducti deinceps omnes, qui in rerum contemplatione studia pone- 
bant, sapientes et habebantur, et nominabantur : idque eorum nomen usque 
ad Pythagorae manavit aetatem : Cicero, Tusculan, Q. Lib. v. Circa init. See 
also Dios. Laertius, Introduce. p. 121. 

+ Tit. Liv. Lib. 1. c. xviii. 

¢ Pythagoras fuit in Italia temporibus iisdem quibus L. Brutus patriam libera 
vit. Tusculan, Quest. Lib. iv. initio. 
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which Pythagoras was held by the Romans, but let it suffice 
to remark here that when the oracle ordered thei to erect 
a statue in honor of the bravest and wisest of the Greeks, 
they erected one for Pythagoras, and another for Alcibiades. 
These, we are told, were built in the year of Rome, 411, and 
remained until the time of Sylla.* 

The generally received opinion at the present day is, that 
Pythagoras was a native of Samos, and that he was born be- 
tween 584 and 586, B. C. His father, Menesarchus, was a 
Phoenician merchant, who traded with Samos, where, having 
received the rights of citizenship, he was induced to settle 
with his family. All that is known of the early life of the 
philosopher is, that he received his first instructions from 
Creophilus, in his native city. He subsequently went to the 
island of Syeros, in order to place himself under the tuition 
of Pherecydes, whose instructions he continued to receive 
until the death of the latter. There is good reason to believe 
that he was also a pupil of Thales. Be this as it may, he 
was not long content with the best instruetions that Greece 
could afford him. Having learned that the priests of Egypt 
were the most learned men of his time, he resolved to visit that 
country. True. some of his biographers say that he left home 
only to avoid the persecution of the tyrant Polyerates, but 
those who are evidently better informed assure us thus that, 
far from persecuting him, the tyrant gave him money to help 
to defray his expenses, and, what was perhaps of more im- 
portance, gave him a letter of introduction to Amasis, the 
reigning King of Egypt. It is certain, at all events, that he 
went to Egypt, aud succeeded in gaining the good will of the 
priests ; aud we are informed that on his way thither he vi ited 
the country of his ancestors, and was initiated by the priests 
of Moselius into their mysteries. It does not appear that he 
remained long in Phoenicia, although some writers will have 
it that he received instructions from the most learned of the 
Jewish prophets. He remained in Egypt twenty-two years, 
during the whole of which period he devoted himself to study 
and investigation. We may readily believe the general re- 
port that a man of his genius and thirst for knowledge, made 
himselfwell acquainted with the learuing of the Egypiians, ab- 
struse and mysteriousasthat learning was. But it was notsuffi- 
cient for him. We have it on the anthority of Eusebius, 
Cieero, Valerius Maximus, Lactantius and several others of 


© Ea stetere donec Sylla Dictator ibi Curiam faceret. Pliny Lib. xxxiv. Cap. iv 
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almost equal eminence, that after he had left Egypt he visited 
the Chaldean and Persian Magi, learned all he could from 
each, and then proceeded to India. It is proper to bear in 
mind that many facts are related of Pythagoras, which, if 
they are not altogether fabulous, must apply to some other 
personage ; for they cannot all be true as applied to him. 
Thus we are informed that he attended the leetures of 
Zoroaster, the celebrated Persian sage, and remained twelve 
years at Babylon, during which time he conversed almost 
daily with certain Jewish prophets, thereby making him- 
self fully acquainted with the Jewish laws, ceremonies, 
habits, &e., without enumerating the different countries in 
which he is said to have resided for years. We may remark, in 
brief, that had hespent all the time alleged in foreign countries, 
it would have been impossible for him to have returned from 
his wanderings and openeda school forthe benefit of his fellow- 
citizens at the age of forty, since he is represented as having 
spent more than twenty in Egypt alone, whereas we are in- 
formed that he was more than twenty when he first em- 
barked for that country. But even the fabulous statements 
made by so many writers of different countries in regard to 
Pythagoras, would show that he possessed in his charaeter 
the elements of true greatness, had we not abundant evidene e, 
the truthfulness of which cannot be disputed, to prove the 
fact. 

But our object is not to write a biography of Pythagoras ; 
there are biographies enough of him in every language ; all 
the facts that have come down to us in regard to his life and 
charaeter are accessible to all. But it is otherwise in regard 
to his works; so many eminent men have sought to appro- 
priate the latter as their own, that there are very few even 
among the most intelligent class who have any adequate idea 
of what Pythagoras has accomplished. Had there been no 
plagiarists, even then it would have been difficult to appre- 
ciate his labors, partly beeause they are so different from 
each other, and so multifarious, and p irtl y beeause in general 
they are such as require the most profound and elaborate 
research, for there is not in all history, aucient or modern, 
a genius so versatile as that of P ythi igoras. There is in fact, 
no field of investigation which he has not explored—nay, there 
is no field in which he has not made important diccervesian. 
He was equally familiar with the arts and sciences; he had 
no superior among his contemporaries as a metaphysician ; 
and he occupied a distinguished rank both as an orator and 
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statesman. Even in the science of music, he was both a 
discoverer and inventor. li seems difficult to believe that 
any one individual could excel in so many pursuits, the ma- 
jority of which are each supposed to require minds peculiarly 
adapted to their study. 

We can hardly think it strange, therefore, that a large 
number of his contemporaries venerated him as a deity; and 
would have given him divine worship had not his innate 
modesty and love of truth prompted him to reject the honor. 
Meantime, however, he became so famous for that high order 
of scientifie knowledge which is truly power, and which 
enabled him to produce results that would have seemed to 
partake of the supernatural at any age, that he was forced to 
countenance the general faith in his divine character and 
mission. He has been severally censured for this by modern 
writers, who have overlooked the fact that he had to choose 
between the character of a god and that of a devil. He 
thought it better to be regarded as a god, so that he might 
possess sufficient influence to do good, thau to be detested as 
a’ magician, or genius of evil, and thereby prevented from 
accomplishing the great reforms to which his whole iife was 
devoted. 

Perhaps his greatest fanlt was that he thought if was better 
to deceive the vulgar in slight things, in order to do them 
good, than to agree to nothing under any circumstances 
whieh was not in strict accordance with truth. We are told 
this was one of the precepts of Zoroaster, and that it was re- 
commended to Pythagoras by the Persian Magi, but that he 
rejected it as an “evil means.” When he returned to Samos, 
however, and found that his fellow-citizens would not accept 
his instructions lest they might do them injury rather than 
good, he admitted that the Persian sage was correct in his 
estimate of the common p ople, and the most effectual means 
of securing their confidence, and accordingly he lost no time 
in repairing to Delos, to consult the oracle of Apollo. Having 
made the usual offering, he received a series of moral dogmas 
from the priestess on his return be delivered these to his 
fellow-citizeus as divine precepts, and the result was that 
hundreds who would not listen to him betore he went to 
Delos, now received his instructions with avidity. We are 
told that it was with the same views he visited the island 


; 
} 
| 


of Crete, some two years afterwards, where he was con- 
ducted by the Corybantes, or priests of Cybele, into the 
cave of Mount Ida, in which Jupiter is said to have been 
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buried. Here he conversed with Epimenides, whose fame as 
a prophet had filled all Greece. By this eminent pretender 
he was initiated into all the sacred mysteries of which Crete 
was supposed to be the chief repository. 

Without waiting to examine whether Pythagoras was right 
or wrong in having recourse to such means to influence his 
countrymen for their good, we will remark in passing that the 
oracles of Greece were very different institutions from what 
they are generally supposed tohave been. It was not merely 
the opinion of the officiating priest, or priestess, that was 
given as a reply to any important question, but the result of 
the careful deliberations of a body of learned men. Thus it is 
that in point of learning and intelligence the Oracle of Delphi 
has been compared to the French Academy. In Egypt, from 
which the oracle was borrowed by the Greeks, it was com- 
posed of a body of the most learned men of the day; although 
none but the priest or priestess had any official connection 
with the outside world. The question would then arise 
whether it was very discreditable after all, even for a man 
like Pythagoras, to consult the oracle, especially when he did 
so for a good purpose. Those wishing to reply will be able 
to do so the more intelligently, if they will bear in mind that, 
although the most enlighte ned and least credulous sometimes 
consulted the oracle, its design was to influence the common 
people. It is not to be supposed, for example, that Alexander 
the Great had much faith in the oracle, but it is not the less 
true on this account that he rarely undertook any important 
enterprise without consulting it. It was with the same view 
that Numa Pompilius pretended to have nightly interviews 
with the goddess Egeria, as related by Livy. Numa had also 
tried to teach his people morality and virtue, without invoking 
the aid of religion, but he soon found that he had little sue- 
cess ; and hence it was that he had recourse to the goddess 
Egeria, pretending that it was under her instructions * be in- 
stituted the sacred rites which were most acceptable to the 
gods, and appointed proper priests for each of the deities.”’* 

Pythagoras is also blamed for having taught the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, wereuyvyaors Or the transmigration of 
souls, which he borrowed from the Egyptians, or, as some 
think, from the Druids. These are almost the only faults 





© Simulat sibicum dea Egeria congressus nocturnos esse ; ejus se monitu que 
acceptissima diis essent, sacra instituere ; sacerdotes suos cuique deorum prwzti- 
cere. Tit. Liv. Lib. 1, c. 19. 
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which the most learned and pious Christian writers find in his 
teachings ; for although we are told that he worshiped the 
sun, it was not as a deity, but as the most glorious and con- 
spicuous proof of His existence. We have already s en what 
was the motive of Pythagoras in allowing his countrymen to 
regard his teachings as of divine inspiration. We have still 
more conclusive evidence that his motive in inculeating the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, was equally good. 
All his biographers agree in representing him as fond of 
animals from his youth. We are told that, before he went to 
Egypt at all, he had been in the habit of buying such birds 
and animals from fowlers and huntsmen as they caught alive, 
in order to enjoy the satisfaction of allowing thei to escape. 
It is also recorded of him that he delivered lectures in his na- 
tive city, against cruelty to animals, when he was only seven- 
teen years old. He assured his fellow-citizens that nothing 
gave him greater pain than to witness the maltreatment daily 
given to horses ; not because the horse was his favorite ani- 
mal, but because he was more subject to ill treatment 
than any other. Those who heard him express these 
views were not much surprised when, on his return from 
Egypt, they heard him teach the doctrine of transmigration ; 
although it was somewhat inconsistent with his original 
views as to the immortality of the soul, and a state of future 
rewards and punishments. 

It is easy to understand that, when he found there was 
but little use in reasoning with the common people against 
the cruelty of ill-treating the animals under their control, 
he was readily induced to adopt a dogma which would have 
more effect than the most eloquent speeches that even he 
could deliver against cruelty in the abstract. The heartless 
man wko would not hesitate to maltreat or even kill an 
animal which he believed had no soul, would be more likely 
to protect one which he was led to believe might contain the 
soul of some ancestor of his own, perhaps of his father or 
mother. This is no mere conjecture ; for just in proportion 
as Pythagoras gained converts to his new dogma, did the 
lower animals receive good treatment, until at length it was 
regarded as not only a disgrace but a crime to kill them. 
Nor was this the ouly effect of the dogma of the metemp- 
sychosis. Those who thought it a sin to treat one of the 
lower animals cruelly would not be likely to be cruel to- 
wards each other. This was in strict accordance with the 
doctrine of Phythagoras, one of whose favorite precepts was 
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that he who would deliber: ately kill or abuse a dumb beast 
that is incapable of giving him offence, por ! readily kill his 
fellow-man, if he were not afraid of being killed in return. 
In other words, the philosopher asked his hearers to bear 
in mind how much the slaughter of the lower animals by 
man had to with his readiness to slaughter his fellow-man. 


oque a caede ferarum 
i 


naculatuin sancvuine terrum 


It is more than probable that Plato was actuated by the 


same humane motives in adopting t the by seg my tssie of 
Pythogoras, as he had many of the other leaJing dogmas of 


the same philosopher, including that of the imi rtality of 
the soul. Nor ean it be said that Plato has iinproved on his 
great master, Whose reasoning on the subject of transmigra- 
tion, as it has come down to us, is in the highest degree 
beautiful and padeenpnneat—-aeve so, in our opinion, than 
that of the former, who tells us that: * Of the men that were 
born, such as are timid,and have passed through life ui justly 
are change into women in their second generation.**Next suc- 
ceeded the tribe of birds having feathers instead of hair, 
which were fashioned from men without vice indeed, but 
light-minded and curious about things en high, yet coneur- 
ring in their toll) that the strongest proots of those things 
are received t] rough the sight [7.e. the sense s] Again the 
race ef wild animals with feet was generated from men, who 
inade no use of plilosophy, nor ever inquired into anything 
that concerned the nature of the universe—and this because 
they no longer employed the circulations in the head but 
aollowed the guidance of those parts of the soul that reside 
** and hence arise the tribe of fishes and 
oysters, and all the other aquatic animals which have received 
the most remote habitations as a punishment for their ex- 
treme ignorance. After this manner, then, both formerly and 
now animals migrate into each other; experiencing their 
changes through either the loss or acquisition of intellect 
aud folly.” 

In view of these remarks on the part of the divine Plato it 
can hardly be wondered at that many of the numerous dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras believed that their master had a dis- 


about the breast, 


* Ovid Met. Lib. xv. 3, 6 
+ Plato in Timaeus, chap. Lxxii. 
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tinct recollection of his having animated bodies that had 
existed centuries before his time. Thus we are told that he 
first saw life as JEthelida, son of Mercury, and that having 
been privileged to demand from that deity whatever he pre- 
ferred he asked the favor of remembering all things even 
after his death. Some time after, he became Euphorlus and 
was wounded by Menelaus at the siege of Troy. After the 
death ol uphorlus he became Hermotimus, subsequently a 
fisherman at Delos, named Pyrrhus, and finally Pythagoras.* 

That the Celtie Druids and the Hindvoo Brahmins enter- 
tained similar views, especially in regard to the sacrifice of 
animals, is the strongest proot ot the allegation made by 
different wiiters, that Pythagoras received instructions from 
both these seects.t Be thus as it may it cannot be denied 
that he did much good by ineuleating even this dogma, if 
only beeause it led many who had hitherto adhered to the 
Epicurean doctrine to believe in the immortality of the soul. 
It is believed that this was one of the principal motives of 
the philosopher himself, in taking such an active part in 
favor of the meten psychosis. At all events several of the 
early Fathers of the Chureh regarded bis teachings as admir- 
ably calenlated to prepare the way for the purer and more 
elevating doctrines. of Cliristianity. “+ Tf any one,” says 
Justin Martyr” wishes to be informed more accurately con- 
cerning the doctriue of Pythagoras, with respect to one God 
let him hear his opinion, for he Says, ° God is one ; He is not 
as some con] ‘cture, exterior to the world, but in Himself 
entire pervades the universal sphere, superintends all pro- 
ductions, is the support of all nature, eternal, the source of 
all power, the first in principle of all things, t 
celestial light, the fathe | 


} 
} 


he origin of 
r ofall, the mind and animating prin 
ciple of the universe, the first mover of all the spheres. } 


This is in strict accordance with the interpretation of 
Diogenes Luaertius, Plutarch, Cicero, and Valerius Maximus 
According to Cicero § he conceived God to be a soul per- 
vading all nature of which every human soul is a portion. 
There is scarcely one ot the poets who has not borrowed 
more or less inspiration from the sane philosopher. — In all 


Ex Herealide Pontico apud Laertium, Lib. viii. ec. 45 
+ Constat Druidum imitatorem Pythagoram, desultoriam anjmarum imi- 
grationeM noniisi tertiam A@sscruisse Torcatulus de Gulloz 1 werw el hitosophia, 


Lib 1. p. m. % 
t Ovat. ad Gentes, Lib. 1. p. 101.) 
§ Nat. Deor. I. 1, ¢. 12 
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the metamorphoses of Ovid, there is no finer passage than 
that in which Pythagoras is introduced as enuncating the 
following sublime views of death and eternity; but the 
reader not acequainted with the original must not think that 
the diffuse translation which we give at the bottom of the 
page, although the best within our reach just now, does justice 
either ‘to the philosopher or to the poet. 


‘* Morte carent animae : semperque priore relicts 
Sed, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque receptae, 
Omnia mutantur; nibil interit; errat et illinc, 
Hue venit, hine illuc, et quoslibet occupet artus 
Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster: nec te mpore cle pe rit ullo, 
Utque novis fragilis signatur cera figuris, 
Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est, animam sic semper eandem, 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras.’’* 
[Ovid. Met. Lib xv. vy. 253. 


Soth ancients and moderns concur in assigning the 
most wonderful results to the moral teachings of Pythagoras 
Thotinas Acquinas tells us that, when he came into Italy, he 
changed the pélice of a large number of cities, and restored 
them to national liberty. By a single lecture he made con- 
verts of more than two thousand men; he taught them to 
control their passions, to restrain the impulses of avarice 
and ambition, to have all their property in common, to love 
silence, seclusion and contemplation. 

But let us see what were the general principles on which 
the philosopher chiefly relied in producing such marvellous 
results. It was a favorite notion of his that life resembled 
the great aud populous assembly of the Olympic Games, 
*“ where some exercise the body for glory, others carry mer- 
chandise to sell for profit; there are also some, and those 


°* What then is death, but ancient matter drest 
In some new figure, and a varied vest; 
Thus all things are but alter’d, nothing dies; 
And here and there th’ unbodied spirit flies, 
By time, or force, or sickness dispossess’d, 
And lodges where it lights, in man or beast ; 
Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 
And actuates those according to their kind ; 
From tenement to tenement is tost, 
The soul is still the same, the figure only lost : 
And as the soften’d wax new seals receives, 
This face assumes, and that impression leaves ; 
Now call'd by one, now by another name, 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is still the same 
So death, thus call’d, can but the form deface, 
Th’ immortal soul flies out in empty space, 
To seek her fortune in some other place."’ 
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none of the worst sort, who pursue no other advantage 
than only to look on and to consider how and why every thing i as 
done, and to be inactive spectators of the lives of othe rmen, 
thereby the better to judge of and regulate their own.” Had 
this view of life been given by one who was inactive himself, 
it might seem that he was in favor of idleness. But the 
multifarious knowledge and various discoveries of Pythago- 
ras—his constant and unwearied efforts to do good, fully 
vindicate him from any such charge; and we have abundant 
evidence that he was more disposed to study and investigate 
himself, than he was to induce others to do the same. We 
have an interesting illustration of this in a reply once made 
to him by the philosopher Anaximenes, to whom he had 
strongly recommended the study of astronomy, as the science 
for which he thought him best calculated, while the kings 

Persia were preparing to invade Greece: ‘To what pur- 
pose,” said he, * should I trouble myself in se arching out 
the secrets of the stars, while I have death, or slave ry, con- 
tinually before my eyes?”’* The best analy sis of the ] ’y tha- 
gorean philosophy, so far as it ean be known at the present 
day, is that given by Bruckner in one of the works which 
stand at the head of this article. According to the S ge of 
Samos, ‘The end of philosophy is to free the mind from 
those incumbrances which hinder its progress towards per- 
fection, and to raise it to the contemplation of immutable 
truth, and the knowledge ot divine and spiritual objects. 
This effeet must be produced by easy steps, lest the mind, 
hitherto conversant only with sensible things, should re walt 
at the change. The first ste p towards wisdom is the study 
of mathematics, a science which contemplates objects that 
lie in the middle way between corporeal and incorporeal 
beings, and, as it were, on the confines of both, and which 
most advautageously inures the mind to contemplation. 
The whole course of mathematical science inay be divided 
into four parts: two respecting numbers, and two respect- 
ing magnitude. Number may be considered either abstract- 
edly in itself, or as applied to some object. The former 
science is arithmetical ; of the latter kind is music. Magni- 
tude may be considered as at rest, or as in motion; the 
science which treats of the former is geometry, that which 
treats of the latter is astronomy. Arithmetic is the noblest 
science; numbers the first object of study, and a perfect ac- 


© Diog. Laertius in Vita Pythag. Lib. 11, c. 14. 
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quaintance with num bers the highest good. Numbers are 
either scientific or intelligible. Scientific number is the pro- 
duction of the powers involved in unity, or the progression 
of multitude from the monad or unity, and its return to the 
same. Unity and one are to be distinguished from each 
other; the former being an abstract conception, the latter 
belonging to things capable of being numbered. Number is 
not infinite, but is the source of that infinite divisibility into 
equal parts, which is the property of all bodies. Int lligible 
numbers are those which subsisted in the divine mind before 
all things, from whieh everything has received its form, and 
whieh i ays remain imm utably the same. It is the model, 
or archetype, after which the world, in all its parts, is 
framed. Numbers are the cause of essence to beings: 
ris ao virées efvar ris éoias. The monad, or unity, is that 
qui autity, \ shi h, bei ing deprived of all number, remains fixed 5 

whenee called monad. trom ra uevetvV. It is the fountain 
of all number. The duad is imperfect and passive, and the 
cause of increase and division. The triad, composed of the 
monad and duad, partakes of the nature of both. The te- 
trad, totractys, or quate rnion number, is the most perfect. 
The dec ad, wl rr hi is the sum of the four former, compre- 
hends all arithmetical and musical proportions.’ 

It is worthy of remark that these precepts are almost 
identieal with th ose of the Roman Catholie frate rnity known 
as the Christian Brothers. The latter, like the Pythagoreans, 
are more or less opposed to needless talk ; they regard retire- 
ment from the world as rfecessary to the attainment of intel- 
lectual and religious perfeetion 3 they also attach great imn- 
portance to mathematical studies, generally elving them 
prominence over all others; nor do they differ much with 
the Pythagoreans in the estimation in which they hold musie 
asa means of purifying the mind, and rendering it superior 
to the grosser passions of our nature. All the religious fra- 
ternities known as mouks, are more or less Pythagorians ; 
and in our opinion the more they resemble the ancient sect 
while acting in accordance with the teachings of ‘hristianity, 
the more wortliy th ley are of public « esteem and confidence. 
But the Pythagorean system must be known, before this is 
generally assented to. Thus, what science is more useful 
than moral philosophy—that which teaches us the difference 
between right and w rong, and how to conduct ourselves in 
our intercourse with our fellow man’? And we have the 

2 
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authority of Aristotle for assigning to Pythagoras the honor 
of having first tanght it in public. As we have all necessary 
precepts in the Christian Code at the present day, we cannot 
perhaps so well appreciate those of Pythagoras as we other- 
wise should; we will, however, quote a few of the latter: 
“Virtue is dividel,”’ according to the great philosopher, 
‘into two branches, private and pu blie. Private virtue re- 
speets education, silence, abstinence from animal food, forti- 
tude, sobriety, and prudence. The powers of the mind are 
reason aud passion; and when the latter is preserved in 
subjection to the former, virtue is prevalent. Young per- 
sous should be inured to subjection, that they may always 
find it easy to submit to the authority of reason. Let them 
be conducted i to the best course ot life, and habit will soon 
render it the most pleasant. Silence is better than idle words. A 
wise man wiil prepare himself for everything which is not in 
his own power. Do what you judg to be rioht, whatercr the 
vulgar may think of yous if you despise their praise, d spise 
also their censure. Vt is ineonsistent with fortitude, to relin- 
quish the station appointed by the Supreme Lord, before we 
vtain Tiis permission. Sobriety is ng strength of the soul, 
for it preserves its reason unclouded by passion. No man 
ought to be esteemed free, who has not the perfect comma nd 
of himself. Drunkenness is a temporary phrenzy. That 
which is good and becoming is rather to be pursued 1 than 


0 


that which is pleasant. The desire of superfluity is foolish, 
because it knows ho limits. All animal pleasures should 
rather be postponed, than enjoyed before their time; and 
should only be enjoyed according to nature, and with so- 
briety. Much forethought and discretion is necessary in the 
production and education of children. Wisdom and virtue 
are our best defence; every ether guard is weak and un- 
stab. It requires much wisdom to give right names to 
things.” 

The most eminent and most pi us Christian divines have 
compared these precepts to the sermon of Christ upon the 
Mount; and we have the most conclusive testimony from 
various sources, ancient and modern, Pagan and Christian, 
that Pythagoras exacted nothing from his dise iples or follow- 
ers which he did not practise himself. Heuee it was that 
no Pythagorian requires d any stronger proof for anything 
than “He said so.” (avros Epa ) Even Lucian, the satirist, 
who ridiculed all nba rs without mere y, tre ated P vth i- 
goras with respect. Like every good critic, he condemns 
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whatever he thinks is wrong—such as the doctrine of the 
metempsy cliosis, and refraining from the use of beans—while 
doing full justice to whatever he deems good or praise- 
worthy. As that part of one of his dialogues which relates 
to Pythagoras alludes more or less plainly to all the leading 
tenents of our philosopher—showing how universally they 
had become known—and is lively and amusing withal, we 


do no hesitate to transcribe it here: 
Tue SALe or THE PHiLosopners 


Jupit PM, Prepare the seats there, and get the place res ly for the com- 
pany, bring out the goods in order, but brush them up, first, that they may 
appear handsome, and invite customers to purchase them. You, Mercury, 
must be crier, and give notice to the buyers to assemble at the place of 
sale; we intend to sell philosophers of eve ry sect and denomination, 
whatsoever; if they cannot pay ready money for them, they may give 
security, and we will trust them till next year, 

Mi eury. \ jurge crowd is already assein! ke 1: We inust have ho de lay ° 

Jupiter. Begin the sale, then. 

Mercury. Whom shall we put up first ? 

J ipiter, This lonian, with the long hair: he seetmns to be a respectable 
personage, 

Mercury. You, Pythagoras, come down here, and show yourself to the 
company, 

Jupite r. Now ery him, 

Me reury. llere, gentlemen, I present vou with the best and most vener- 
rable of the whole prot ssion. Who bids for him? Which of you wishes 
to be more than man?) Which of you would be acquainted with the har- 
mony of the universe, and desire to live a second time in the world ? 

Bidder. The appearance of him is not amiss; but what is his principal 
skill in? 

Mercury. Arithmetic, astronomy, prognostics, geometry, music, en- 
chantment: atip-top prophet, I assyre you, 

Bidder May [ask him a few qnestions ? 

Vercury. Ask him, and welcome. 

Bidder, What countryman are you? 

Pythageras, A Samian. 

Bidder. Where were you edueated ? 

Pythagoras, In Egypt, amongst the wise men there, 

Bidder, Well, and if I buy you, what will you teach me ? 

Pythagoras. I shall teach you nothing, but reeall things to your 
memory. 

Bidder. Wow will you do that ? 

Pythagoras, By first purifying your soul, and washing away the un- 
clean parts of it. 


Bidde r. But suppose it is purified alrea 


} 
| i 


y, how are you to recall the 
memory ¢ 

Pythagoras, First, by long repose, silence, and saying nothing for five 
whole whole vears. 

Bidder. This may be good instruction for the sons of Croesus; but I 
want to talk, and not to be a statue. And, after this tive years’ silence, 
what is to be done next ? 

Pythagoras, You will be exercised in music and geometry. 
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Bidder. An excellent method, indeed; so we must be fiddlers first 
before we can be wise men. 

Pathagoras. Then you must learn figures, 

Bidde P. | ean count already. 

Pythagoras, Wow do you count ? 

Bidder. One. two, three, four— 

Pythagoras, There now, you see; what you call four are ten, the per- 
fect triangie and our great oath. 

Bidder. Now, by the great oath, the holy four, never did [ hear such 


sacred and divine discourse 
f ea and aivihe caiscourse, 

Pythagoras. After this, stranger, I will instruct thee concerning the 
earth, and the water, and the fire, what their action is, what their body, 


and how thev are mov d. 


Bidder. Mave fire, air, and water, a sh pe, then ? 
Pythagoras. Most manifestly ; for without form or body how could 
they be moved? hence you will learn that God himself is number and 


harmony. 
Bidder. Wonderful, indeed. 
Pyth wqorar, j I shall convince yon, that you, yourself, a 


to be one, and in reaity are another. 





that I, who now. converse with you, am not 
my sé If, but another ? 

Pythagoras. At present you are here, but formerly you sppeared in 
another 
into a different person, 

Bidder. Sayst thou that I shall be immortal, and put on different 
forms? But, enough of this. How are you with regard to diet ? 

Pythagoras. 1 eat no animal food, but abstain from nothing else ex- 
cept BEANS, 

Bidder. And why do you hate beans ? 

Pythagoras. They are sacred, and their nature is marvellous, In the 


body, and under another name, and hereafter you shall be changed 


first place, they are ail over genitals. Moreover, if you take a young 
“6 a ; 2 

bean, and strip the skin off, and leave it in the open air fora certain num- 
ber of moonlight nights, it will turn to blood. And what is more the 


Athenian law enjoins that their magistrates shall be chosen by a ballot 
of beans. 
Bidder. Wonderfal is all thou hast said, and worthy of a sacred cha- 
raoter. I must buy him, by all means. What do you value him at? 
Mercury. Ten mine. 


Bidde Pr. | Ww ill vive it; he is mine. 


Jupiter. Write down the buyer’s name, and whence he comes. 

M reury. Ile seems to be an Italian, and one of those who inhabit 
that part of Greece which lies round about the Croton and Tarentum: 
the truth is, he is not bought by on tout by three or four hundred of 


them, who are to possess him in common, 


If it be true that Pathagoras was not interfered with 
by the tyrant «f Samos betore his long residence in Egypt, 
and his travels into other countries, it is not the less certain 
that he was persecuted on his return; although what the 
nature of the persecution was, can only be conjectured. 
What seems most probable, is, that the reigning sovereign 
thought he knew too much ; that he might one day turn his 
great influence over the people to some account in his own 
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favor, and consequently, that it was best to force him into 
exile, not by any formal decree, but by bad treatment. Seve- 
ral writers of eminence, including Eusebius are , however, of 
a different opinion ; for they tell us that the chief persecu- 
tion e xpe rienced by Py thagoras, in his native cit y, consisted 
in the importunitie sof the Government that he would ae- 
cept some important office, such as his knowledge of states- 
manship, and his great influence over the people so well 
qualified him for. At all events, he was induced to with- 
draw to Italy about the beginning of the fifty-ninth Olym- 
piad. : 

The first Italian city which he is known to have visited 
was Crotona, situated in the bay of Tarentum, the inhabi- 
tants of which were famous, or rather infamous, for the cor- 
ruption of their manners. All accounts coneur in representing 
his influence over every class as almost unbounded.* In or- 
der to show his respect for marriage, he married a Crotonian, 
by whom he had two children, Telanges and Menesarcius, 
the latter of whom took charge of his school after his death. 
So complete was the confidence of the citizens in the stern, 
uprightuess of his conduet, that while still in the prime of 
life, the proudest men in Crotona placed their wives under 
his care, in order that he might instruet them in the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and teach them their duty to their husbands 
and children. 

From Crotona his fame soon extended to all the other 
cities of Magna Grecia. The Government seeing, on his 
first arrival, how much he was venerated by the people, took 
the utmost pains to secure his influence, regarding it 
as more effectual in favor of publie morality than the 
most e Xpeusive S\ stem of polie e. But his dise iple Ss were 
carefully selected from the aristocratic class ; not, however, 
because they were aristocratic or wealthy, but because they 
alone were capable of submitting to the severe discipline 
which he maintained among his followers. But this did not 
prevent the common people from becoming jealous. Their 
demagogues called their attention to the several revolutionary 
movements on the part of the democracy in different cities, 


* Jamblichus gives a curious account of his success in ciusing both husbands 


and wives to be dutiful and faithful toeach other. Fertur et Phyhagoras Cro- 
toniatas a pellicum et illeg timarum femmarum consuetudine abduxisse ; ma- 
ritos etiam monuisse, ut erga uxores suas casti et pudici forent ; quo factium, ut 
“rotoniete omnem incontinentiam et luxuriam, que tum temporis in urbe, ceu 
pestis, grassabantar e medio tollere laborarint.— Vda Phytag. Lab. 1 
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against the aristocracy, which he and his disciples were 
mainly instrumental in sup ypressing They were still un- 
willing to turn against one whom they regarded as more than 
human, but the treatment they received after they had de- 
feated the Siberites in a hard-contested and bloody battle, and 
destroyed their city, irritated them to such a degree, that had 
they been sure of his be ‘ing adivinity, they could h: idly have 
restrained their anger. It seems that the Pythagoreans joined 
the Senate of Crotona in claiming all the spoils to be di- 
vided between them, while the people, who were the real 
victors, were fo get nothing. As usual, the mob was headed 
by a member, of the privileged class. It seems, that Cylon 
had offered himself to Pythagoras as a disciple or pupil, but 
that he was rejected by the philosopher as being unqualified, 
on account of lis reprehensible conduct and mode of life. The 
slight was never furgive n by Cylon, and he had now ample 
opportunity for revenge. According ly, he headed the mob ; 
inflamed their bad passions by rhetorical appeals to their pa- 
triotism against what he called tyranny and priesteraft ; and 
while the Pythagoreans were assembled at the house of 
Mylo, set fire to it. A large number perished in the flames ; 
and the remaiuder found safety only in exile. Some think 
that Pythagoras himself was one of the victims; others say 
that he escaped trom the house, but suffered himself to be 
overtaken and killed in cold blood rather than pass through 
a field of beans that lay in the rear of Mylo’s house. This 
is nothing more than a mere sneer on the part of his ene- 
mies, founded on his alleged oo against the use of 
beans. What seems most probable is, that he removed to 
Metapontum, and that, finding that yosonce other cities of 
Magna Grecia imitated the example of Cretona, and put 
large numbers of his disciples to death, forcing the survivors 
to seek refuge in foreign countries, he died of grief_a short 
time after. 

Die: urque, Says, that he retired to the Te ‘mple of the Muses 
at Metapontum, where he died of starvation ; others assert 
that he tirst went to the Island of Delos, in order to witness 
the last illness, death and burial of his master Pherecydus, 
and then, on his return; put an end to his life by abstaining 
trom all food. This is the account of Merie Casaubon 3; but 
it is almost universally rejected as entirely at variauce with 
the teachings of P vthi iworas, since, of all the ancient )) hiloso- 
phers le was most op posed to suicide. This, indeed,: is 
evident from several of Lis precepts, including the following: 

VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. 2 
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* Tt is inconsistent with fortitude to relinquish the station ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Lord, before we obtain his permission.” 
Another account is that he led all his disciples to the assist- 
ance of the Agrigentins against the Syracusans, who threaten- 
ed to exterminate them, and that he was killed in the first 
battle that ensued. * But the account of Justin, already alluded 
to, is the most probable ; he tells us that he was so much 
venerated at his death that his house was eonverted into a 
temple, in which he was worshippe | as a god.t ; 

Those who know what were the eonditions of admission 
to the school of Pythagoras cannot be surprised at the rejec- 
tion of a man like Cylon, for all the biographers of the phi- 
losopher agree in representing him not only as vicious and 
vindictive, but entirely devoid of that culture, whieh even in 
his time was considered as essential to the character of a 
gentleman. We are told that previously to the admission of 
any person into the fraternity his features and external ap 
pearance were carefully examined by Pythagoras, who also 
inquired how he had been accustomed to behave towards his 
parents and friends; marked his manner of laughiog, convers- 
ng, ah | keepiug silence . and observed what JMISSLOUIS he was 
most inclined to indulge; with what Kind of company he 
chose to associate; how he passed his leisure moments ; and 
what incideuts appeared to excite in him the strongest emo- 
tions of joy or sorrow. Even the candidate who passed this 
ordeal was only received on trial, until it could be ascertained 
that he was docile in his disposition, and gentle in his man- 
ners, and had the power of retaining in silence what he was 
taught. Nor was all this sufficient; the novice was also 
subjected to a course of severe abstinence and rigorous exer- 
cise in order to test his fortitude and self command. But per- 
haps the severest tri il of all was to expose him for three years 
to a continued course of contradiction, ridicule and contempt 
among their fellows, the object of which was to teach him 
humility and industry. The period of silence varied from 
two to five years, according to the propensity discovered by 
the pupil towards conceit and loquacity ; but when the pro- 
bationary period was passed all the students lived together 
on terms of perfect equality, and sat down together daily at 


+. 


© Armobius. Lib. 1., p. 23. 
+ Cum annos viginti Crotone ejisset Metopontum migravit, ibique decessit, 
cujus tanta admiratio fuit, ut ex domo ejus templum facerent eumque pro deo 
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a common table. Even then none need remain who did not 
wish to do so. Although each sequestrated his property for 
the common benefit, and submitted to voluntary poverty as a 
restraint to the passion of avarice, he received back his whole 
contribution 

The system of instruction used by Pythagoras in his 
famous Coenobium at Crotona was eroteric and esoteric 
that is public and private. To the members of this esoteric 
school belonged the peculiar privilege of receiving an explana- 
tion of the whole doctrine of their master, which was made 
known to others only in brief precepts and dogmas under the 
guise of symbols, The initiated alone were permitted to ask 
questions ; and this is by no meaus so unreasonable as it 
might seem at first sight. On the contrary, the best eduea- 
tors are of opinion that it was a most judicious rule, for this 
reason ; none are more likely to ask impertinent questions 
than those who know least. They trequently ask questions 
tne replies to which they are ine apable of understanding, and 
thus waste their own time as well as that of their instructor 
and fellow students. There is no more unpleasant task than 
that of trving to explain to one what is beyond his compre- 
hension, if only because he is apt to attribute the fault to any 
one rather than to himself. The intelligent student, upon the 
other hand, has but few questions to ask, and is capable of 
understanding the explauation he recives. Pythagoras under- 
stood this, and accordingly he permitted the initiated, who 
may be compared to the graduating class in our colleges, not 
only to propose questions, but to take notes of his leetures, 
und make sueh remarks on any particular passage, theory, 
or dogma, as they thought proper ; and he encouraged them 
to observe the same course in regard to each other. In 
nothing did Socrates imitate his great master more than in 
this. The former like the latter submitted every subject to 
discussion ; but only his disciples, or those qualified to be 
such, were permitted to take part in the discussion. In other 
words, intelligent queries received replies, but those dictated 
by vulgar curiosity were not heeded. Even Aristophanes the 
merciless and persistent satirist of the Socratic system admits 
that this was right. 

We may rem: rk here, in passing, that it is too much the 
habit to forget P ythi iworas In re willate Plato, and admiring the 
profound and persuasive reasoning of Socrates. There are 
but few who remember how much both owe to the sage of 
Samos. Among the moderns none have vindicated the latter 
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better than the French. As instances, suffice it to mention 
Bayle, Montaigne, and Cousin. A more recent French 
writer* who has fully investigated the subject, justly and 
forcibly observes, that ‘ Plato in his most be autiful pages has 
but repeated Pythagoras whose precepts became familiar to 
him, through the lessons, he had received from Architas and 
Socrates. In the Samian we find that harmony of the celes- 
tial bodies perceptible to the understanding, the inductions 
drawn from numbers, the perfections of afew, the comparisons 
drawn from the lyre, of which the concord was so dear to the 
disciple of Phereeydus, and the influence exercised by the 
soul on its organs; that is to say, the philosophical death and 
the tutelery genius, whom it is neeessary to interrogate or 
listen to, like Socrates, that effort to place oneself, or to believe 
oneself, in the presence of God, and that spirit which, pene- 
trating all nature, is its permanent soul, and man considered 
as an Image of the universe, conceived in the divine thought 
before he had been realized by the creation ; but above all, 
what we read in the T'ymacus, of the Supreme Being declaring 
to the inferior deities that perishable in principle they hold 
their immortality only by his will; all these things, we re- 
peat, had receive “d from P ythagor: iS a priority of existence.’’+ 

The esoteric students of P ythi iworas were c alled « P ytha- 
goreans” and * Mathematicians,” indifferently, because the 
mathematics were the first studies to which they devoted 
themselves after their initiation. It was not alone as a means 
of mental development and culture, that mathematics were 
taken up thus early ; the chief object was to furnish the stu- 
dents scientific principles whieh would enable them toinvesti- 
cate for themselves the secrets of nature. Those advanced thus 


M. de Keratry 

Avec tout cela aussi, Platon, dans ses plus belles pages, n'a fait que répé- 
ter Pythagore dont les preceptes Lui devinrent familicrs a la suite des lecons qu'il 
it d’Architas et de Socrate Vous tronverez ettectivement chez le sage de 
mos, et cette harmonie des corps celestes perceptible aux orcilles de lenten 
lement, et les inductions tirées des nombres, et les pertections de quelque-uns 
et les Comparaisons empruntees de la tyre, dont les accords étaient chers au 
disciple de Pheérécide, et Vempire exercé par lame sur ses organes, c'est-a-dire 
la mort philosophique, et Je jenie tutelaire, qu'il faut prier ou ecoutera linstar 
de Socrate, et cette attention ase mettre ou a se croire en presence de Dieu, et 
cet esprit qui, penetrant toute la nature, en est ame permanente, et |’ homme 
considéreé comme image de LT univers, concu méme dang la pehsce divine avant 
qu'il tt realise par la creation ; mais surtout ce que nous lisons dans le 7ymée, 
pe l'atre par excellence, declarant aux dieux subalternes que perissables en 
principe, ils ne tiennent leur immortalité que de sa volante: toutes ses choses, 
nous le répétons, avaient, recu de Pythagore une anteriorité d'existence. Eney 
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far were called “ theorists,” while those who devoted them- 
selves chiefly to theology, were called * Sebasitkoi.”’ There 
was no science which was not thus thoroughly studied at 
Crotoug; and according as the stu lents were found qualified 
they received positions in the great Pythagorean household, 
where all the disc iples lived together, with their wives and 
children, having all property in common, but without any 
violation of morality. Those who distinguished themse Ives 
thus practically in managing the affairs of the fraternity, were 
sent to other cities to give lectures on the principles of gov- 
ernment, and render assistance when required to do so in the 
administration of laws. At the college every day was com- 
meneed with deliberation on the manner in which it should be 
spent, and concluded with a retrospect of the events that had 
occurred andof the business that had been transacted. They 
rose before the sun, that they might pay him homage, not as 
a deity, but as the great dispenser of light and heat. This was 
followed by reading or singing verses from Homer and other 
poets, gene rally accompanied with istrumental music. This 
was supposed to prepare the mind for close study, and aceord- 
ingly it was followed by several hours of scientific study. All 
philological as well as scientifie labors were succeeded by an 
interval of leisure. During this time the students walked 
about, or amused themselves as they thought proper; and the 
next portion of the day was spent in conversation. Theathletie 
exercises were the last, as we think they should always be ; 
they occupied an hour, immediately betore dinner, and were 
of various kinds, Wine was seldom or never used by the 
initiated ; their dinner consisted chiefly of bread, honey, and 
water; although all vegetables were allowable, with perhaps 
the sole eXCe] tion of beans. 

Further than that they were expected to be studious, 
and required to lead a virtuous life, no restrictions seem to 
have been placed on the exoteric disciples of Pythagoras. 
Any of them might aspire to admission to the esoteric school 
if sufficiently studious, moral, sober, and industrious ; and 
those found thus qualified were entitled to preference betore 
new converts. This has led Clemens Alexandrinus to remark 
that the two orders, 7. e., the esoteric and exoterie cor- 
respouded exactly with those among the Hebrews. Indeed 
this is the principal argument which he brings forward to 
prove that Pythagoras must have received a considerable 
portion of his ‘knowledze from the Jews. He ttlls us that in 
the schools of the prophets there were twe classes—the sons 
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of the prophets, who were the scholars, and the doctors or 
masters who were also called perjicti; there were, besides, 
the novices, or tyros among the Levites, who had their quin- 
quennial exercises by way of preparation. It seems that 
even among the proselytes there were two orders; the exote- 
rici or proselytes of the gate, and the intrinsic? or proselytes 
ot the covenant. 

The comparison may be ingenious enough, but its justice 
is not sustained by tacts. Thus, for example, we find no such 
symbolical language among the Hebrews as that used by 
Pythgoras towards his exoteric disciples. The sage of Samos 
used so many symbols to express ideas which he did not deem 
suitable for the vulgar, that even his prohibition of the use of 
beans is regarded by many as symbolical. Jamblichus, Dio- 
genes Laertius and others have collected a large number of 
his symbols, but there is scarcely one of them which can be 
referred to a Hebrew source. In order that the reader may 
judge for himself we transcribe a few of these symbolical 
expressions of Pythagoras which have been most commented 
upon: * Adore the sound of the whispering wind. Stir not the 
fire with a sword. Turn aside from an edged tool. Pass not 
over a balance. Setting out on a journey, turn not back, for 
the furies will return with you. Breed nothing that hath 
crooked talons. Receive not a swallow into your house. 
Look not in a mirror by the light of a candle. At a saeri- 
fice, pare not your nails. Eat not the heart, or brain. Taste 
not that which hath fallen from the table. Break not bread. 
Sleep not at noon. When it thunders, touch the earth. 
Pluck not a crown. Roast not that which has been builed. 
Sail noton the ground. Plant nota palm. Breed a cock, 
but do not sacrifice it, for it is sacred to the sun and moon. 
Plant mallows in thy garden, but eat them not. Abstain 
from beans. Discourse not of Pythagorean doctrines without 
light. Above all things govern your tongue. Engrave 
not the image of God in a ring. Quit not your station 
without the command of your general. Remember that the 
paths of virtue and of vice rese mmble the letter Y.” 

But the important question is not, whether Pythagoras 
borrowed his system from the Eg syptians or the Hebrews, but 
whether it was a good one; and of this there has scarcely 
been a second opinion among the learned and thoughtful of 
any age, although, as already intimated, it had its defects, 
like all human systems. 

We trust that the reader, who has accompanied us thus 
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far, is sufficiently acquainted with the character of Pythago- 
ras, however hurrie diy we have had to glanee at it, to believe 
him capable of accomplishing much iu the field of research 
and ec age We think he will not be surprised at the 
statement that, whatever doubts there may be es to whether 
the Rerutiane, € haldea Is, or Hindoos, were acquainted with 
the true system of the universe, now known as the Coperni- 
can, there are none among those who have properly investi- 
gated the subject, as to its having been taught by Pythagoras 
to his pupils at Crotona and elsewhere. Vhi Is is ho idle con- 
jecture; it is founded on no obseure passage in ancient or 
modern work ; we have direet evidence of the facet perva ling 
all the literature of Greeee and Rome, which is posterior to 
his time, and it is everywhere sustained by circumstantial 
evidence, each circumstance being a powertul argument in 
itself. In Short, the various discoveries nade by Pythagoras 
would seein fabulous were they not attested by numerous 
writers. That he was the most senoncplaai astronomer of 
his age admits of no doubt; if he was equalled in previous 
ages we have no record of the fact; he has perhaps been sur- 
passed by modern astronomers, but this is by no means so 
certain as it might seem at first sight. We must bear in 
mind that he did not eommit his views of the universe to 
writing, or if he did, that they have not reached our time in 
that form from his pen. We have seen already that even his 
esoteric disciple S were not permitted to promulgate his theo- 
ries, but in spite of all precautions against public: ity, his sys- 
tem of the world was known among the ancients as that of 
C opernl us Is NOW; If some ealled the truth of it into ques- 
tion, the same remark would apply to the modern system ; 
for there are learned mathematicians and astronomers at this 
momeut, especially in Germany, who still cling to the 
geocentric system of Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, and others. 

All his biographe rs concur in the opinion that Pythagoras 
not only studied geometry in Egypt, but that he greatly im- 
proved it. We see evidence of this in the theorems known 
to have been discovered by himself. Gaudentius, Nicho- 
manchus, and Jambichus assure us that he discovered a 
large number; but the prine ipal with which his name is 
identified in modern times, are the following: That the in- 
terior angles of every triangle are together al to two 
right angles; that the only polygons which will fill up the 
whole space about a g ven point are the equilateral triangle, 
the square, and the hexagen; the first to be taken six times, 
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the second four times, and the third three times. Each of 
these is of great value in all kinds of measurement. Sir 
Isaac Newton acknowledged his indebtedness to both, as 
Kepler had done before him. But a still more important 
theorem is the forty-seventh of the first book of Euelid, 
known among schoolboys as the pons asinorum, which is Ten- 
eri lly expressed as follows: In any right angle triangle the 
square of the side which subtends the right angle is equal to 
the sum of the sides of the squares which contain nag right 
angle. Without having been acquainted with this, Kepler 
never could have established his celebrated Laws. ge is it 
alone in the higher mathematies it is useful; it is by means 
of it that the student of mensuration ean so easily determine 
the length of any side of a triangle by anes two sides 
civen fit is. it that enables the arehitect to tell the precise 
distance from the top of the highest building to any point in 
the adjacent square. Pythagoras himself dil not disdain to 
apply his geometrical knowledge to the ordinary purposes of 
meusuration. Many instances of this are given by his dis- 
ciples; but the most famous, and also the best attested, is 
his havine determined the stature of Hereules from the 
leugth of the ¢ Nympic course, Which measured six hundred 
of his feet. He first, by the laws of proportion, inferred the 
lensth of Ilereules’ foot by observing how much shorter a 
course the foot of an ordinary sized man would make than 
the Olympic course; then the usual proportion of the length 
of the toot to the he elit of a man enabled him to determine 
the rest. 

His discoveries in musie are equally remarkable, if not 
equally important. To him is’ universally conceded the 
credit of having raised musie to the dignity of a science. 
Stillinggtleet, who gives us the substance of the testimony 
of several writers, ancient and modern, on the subject of 
Pythagoras’ discoveries in music, observes that ‘meditating 
one day on the want of some rule to guide the ear analogous 
to what had been used to help the other senses, he chanced 
to pass by a blacksmith’s shop, and observing that the ham- 
mers, Which were four in numbe ‘r, sounded very harmoniously, 
he had them weighed, and found them to be in the proportion 
of six, eight, nine, and twelve. Upon this he suspe suded four 
strings of equal length and thickness, &c.; he then fastened 
weights in the above-mentioned proportions, to each of them, 

respectively, and found that they gave the same sounds which 
the hammers had done, viz.: the fourth, fifth, and octave, to 
the gravest tone; which last interval did not make part of 
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the musical system before, for the Greeks had gone no fur- 
ther than the heptachord, or seven strings, until that time.’* 
The accuracy of the observations thus attributed to Pytha- 
goras is denied by certain writers of the present day who 
affect to be wiser than their neighbors. They take no aec- 
count of the fact that the proportions may not have been 
reported to us as discovered by the philosopher. But we 
must not pause here to diseuss the question ; suffice it to 
say, in passing, that if Pythagoras was not correct in regard 
to the sounds produced by the diflerent hammers, it is not 
the less true that he was the discoverer of the mouochord, 
or harmonieal eanon. Alb the writers on harmonies and 
temperament give him this eredit.t And there is equal 
unanimity as to his having added the eighth string to the 
lyre, which before his time had been ss Ven, and was thence 
called a heptachord.4 It was not by aecident these diseove- 
ries were made ; thev were the results ot study and investi- 
gation ; and we may add that both were conducted according 
to that Syste of induetion, the invention of which it is 
so muen the fashion at the present day to attribute exelu- 
sively to Bacon. So faras history informs us, Pythagoras was 
the first who supposed the air to be a vehicle of sound, and the 
agitation of that element, occasioned by a similar agitation in 
the parts of the sounding body, to be the cause of it. He 
discovered, besides, that the vibrations of a string, or any 
other sonorus body, being communicated to the air, affeeted 
the auditory nerves with the sensation of sound; and this 
sound he regarded as acute or grave in proportion as the 
Vibrations were quick or slow. He found by experiments, 
that of two strings equal in everything but length, the 
shorter made the quicker vibrations, and gave the acuter 
sound; in other words, that the greater the length, the 
smaller the number of vibratious in any given tine. All’ 
this appears very simple at the present day, but it was 
not until so late as 1714 that the theory of Pythagoras was 
confirmed, and established on the solid basis of mathematical 
demonstration.§ 

We find that our article has extended far beyond the 
bounds we had prescribed for it, although the subject is 


© Principles and Power of Harmony, p. 8 

+ See Histoire des Mathem. par Montucla, the Tentamen Nova Theor. of 
Euler Aristid. Quint., p. 116 

¢ Memoire sur la Musique des Anciens, par le Abé Roussier, T. 11, p. 18. 

§ See Phil. Trans., for 1714. 
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far from being exhausted. There is not one of the principal 
discoveries attributed to Pythagoras, which would not tur- 
nish materials for an article by itself. As to his philosophy, 
additional volumes could be written upon it; those parts of 
it borrowed by Plato and Aristotle alone, would afford mate- 
rials for a much larger work than a whole number of our 
journal. At the same time we venture to hope that our 
paper will do good, if only by suggesting to those who are so 
much disposed to deery the past and laud the present, that 
if they would interrogate the records of the former, however 
scanty those records may be, they would be likely to modify 
their views as to the immense strides which they suppose 
liave been made in the field of discovery and invention in 
modern times, especially during the age to which they be- 
long themselves, and perhaps to admit the truth of the 
Pythagorean precept, that “It is both thoughtless and silly, 
to assume that because we are ignorant of the arts and 
sciences of a distant people, it must follow that they possess 
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Wuew a band of outlaws, the refuse of the surrounding 
nations, assembled on the little hills overlooking the Tiber to 
constsitute some sort of authority among themselves, it 
never entered into their minds to conceive to what a 
degree of greatness the state then roughly outlined by 
them was to attain. No doubt they would have smiled 
incredulously, had some superior being, gifted with a pro- 
phetic vision, foretold to them that their dominion was to in- 
clude half the civilized world, that their descendants were to 
reign over the subject realms of Ninus and Sesostris, and 
Priam and Theseus, that their victorious legions should know 
no foe from Agazymba to Thule, from Caucasus to the 
Western Ocean. The petty aggregations of colonists, driven 
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from Europe by tyranny and oppression, and seeking a shelter 
from storm and tempest on the savage shores of America, 
were equally far from dreaming that, where they found only 
the boundless forests waving, an empire should arise by their 
means, destined in a few short years to attain a pre-eminence 
for which Rome had toiled uninterruptedly for seven centu- 
ries. The growth of the great Republic and of the thirteen 
colonies, which constituted its foundation stones, is certainly 
unparalleled in history since the first dispersion of the human 
race from the plains of Shinar. It has been a subject of 
wonder to our own generation, and future ages may be 
puzzled to explain it. It has been the fruitful theme of the 
popular orator on each recurring anniversary ; but it is no 
less, ina more subdued manner, an object for the astonish- 
ment and the eritieal inve stigation of the reasuning mind. 
To trace the course of the rise of Kinpires, to note the 
progress of principles and ideas, to chroniele the material and 
moral advancement of a people and the development of their 
resources, coustitute the province of the historian 3 and it 
cannot be said that the task has not been well performed, to 
a considerable extent, for America and its peculiar sover- 
eignties. Even the young States of the West, the pioneers 
ot what ini@ht once perhaps have been eal ed the boundaries 
of civilization, have not been neglected. The pen has fol- 
lowed the settler’s axe, and by its means we are apprised of 
the magnificent strides of these young communities in wealth 
and population. But it seems to us that in this westward 
march of empire, this rush of the tide of emigration to 
regions of peculiar fertility, bright with the prospects of 
present gain, the advantages and resources, no less than the 
history, ot some of the older States of the Republic, remain 
in comparative obscurity, and unknown to all bat the few 
who have made them their pec uliar study. The cireum- 
stances of the conflict now raging between the various States 
of the American Confederacy, have drawn attention to many 
points of interest heretofore almost disregarded, but designed 
henceforward to have an important bearing on the general 
relations of the country and of the continent. Among these 
points of intérest the State of Maryland, and the whole region 
of country bordering on the © hesape ake Bay, are not the 
least noticeable. We believe—and we think the statements 
and reflections made in the sequel of our remarks will justify 
the belief—that the Chesapeake Bay is destined to become 
the Mediterranean of America, the chief seat of its naval 
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and commercial power, the central point to which a great 
part of its wealth and population must tend. And, in this 
view, it is not unprofitable to examine the history and re- 
sources of the surrounding country. 4 

The history of Maryland has been written by McMahon, 

Jouzman, and MeSherry, and their works are favorably 
known both within and without the limits of the State. 
Several works of minor importance have appeared, devoted 
to the illustration of the antiquities of particular localities, 
or of some special parts of the general history. Among 
these we might specify the Annals of Annapolis, by David 
Ridgely, Esq., and the Day Star of Freedom, by George L. 
L. Davis, Esq., the present learned librarian of the Baltimore 
Law Library. We do not propose to criticise or review these 
works, but in connection with them to elucidate some of the 
more interesting points of the history of Maryland. 

The history of America, in general, before our Revolution, 
contains but little of striking interest in comparison with the 
grand movements of nations in the Old World. The Spanish 
adventurers in Mexico and South America came in contact 
with two great and powerful empires, remarkable for their 
peculiar civ ilization ; and a degree of romantic interest, unsur- 
passed in the annals of man, attaches to the names and the 
deeds of Cortez and Montezuma, Pizarro and Atahualpa, 
Ojeda, De Soto, Balboa, and Valverde. But the story of 
English America is quite different. A savage people, with 
uo record of therr past existence, roamed unrestrained through 
primeval forests; and the hardy men, who settled on their 
shores, came not as warriors to the conquest of mighty em- 
pires, sought not imaginary Eldorados teeming with wealth 
inexhaustible, but in most cases only desired an asylum from 
suffering, a refuge from the injustice of Europe. Their colo- 
nization was attended with numerous difficulties, not such 
obstacles as block up the path of the hero of romance and 
illumine his triumph, but the slow, painful difficulties of ordi- 
nary life, the struggle with savage nature and a more savage 
foe, with want, privation, and necessity. With the exception 
of Virginia, perhaps, there is very little of the romantic in the 
early settlement and history of any of the English American 
colonies. When we have mentionedRaleigh and Smith, and 
Pocahontas, and Powhattan, and Metamora, we believe we 
have referred to the main incidents in our early annals, that 
at all approach the interest of ordinary history. But to him 
who, not content with admiring the dimensions of our present 
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grandeur, wishes to investigate the steps by which we have 
risen, to him who sees in the acorn the miniature lineaments 
of the giant oak, the development of ideas and the growth of 
freedom and free principles, as illustrated in our past history, 
are not devoid of attraction. We find in Maryland one ot 
the best marked instances of this development. 

The character ot the founders of Maryland has had only 
partial justice done to it. Their reputation is almost entirely 
local ; and even of this the invidious pen of the partisan has 
occasionally sought to deprive them. Yet they deserve to 
be better known. For we may confidently assert that they 
stand alone, among all, as entitled to our most unqualified 
approbation, for the purity of their motives and the justice 
of their actions. They neither hunted down the Indian, 
hor persecuted the dissenter for his creed. They were the 
first to proclaim the broad principles of civil and religious 
liberty In an age of intolerance, thereby anticipating the doe- 
trines ofethe Declaration of Independence and ef the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth ce ntury. The Charter, granted to 
Lord Baltimore, and which bears the undoubted impress of 
his own dictation, offers ampler securities to the citizen than 
the Magna Charta of King John, and may be deservedly 
styled the first Great Charter of American Liberty.* 

Of all the distinguished persons connected with the dis- 
covery and early settlement of America, Columbus and the 
peerless Isabella alone excepted, none bears so spotless a 
name, so lofty a character, as George Calvert, Lord Balti- 
inore. Sprung from a respectable family in Yorkshire, said 
to have been of Flemish origin, Sir George Calvert was 
enabled by his talents and accomplishments to attain high 
positions under the Government of King James I. In a cor- 
rupt age, his name was never coupled with suspicion. The 
protege ot Cecil, he scorned to become the imitator of that 
unscrupulous minister; the favorite of the monarch, he never 
surrendered his independence to the caprices of the arbitrary 

eotuart. And when, in the fulfillment of what he deemed his 
conscientious duty, he embraced the tenets of the Church of 
Rome, the purity of his character only wrung from a bigoted 
Court and a persecuting age an accession of honor. He was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Baron of Baltimore.t 


A copy of this Charter is given in B zman’s Hist ry, and also in Bacon's 
Abridgment of the Laws of Maryland 

t Baltimore is the name of a small town or village on the south coast « 

Ireland, about 30 miles to the southwest of the city of Cork. It was taken and 
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Contrasted with the chivalrous but unprineipled Raleigh, 
with the Standishes, Berkeleys, Carterets, and others of that 
migratory age, Lord Baltimore stands forth pre-eminent as a 
creat and good man, a wise ruler, and a sagacious legislator. 
Indeed, were we asked to mention the man most like 
Washington in all our history, we should unhesitatingly 
recur to the name of George Calvert, Baron of Baltimore. 
It is a well known fact that most of the English colonies 
in America owed their establishment to religious causes. 


The bitter strife of ideas in Europe drove the votaries of 


principle across the Atlantic. Happy would it have been 
for the honor of human nature if their sufferings had taught 
them toleration. But in only two or three cases did the les- 
sons of experience produce this desirable result, and in Mary- 
land alone to its fullest extent. Calvert’s solicitude to pro- 
vide an asylum for the brethren of his faith, laboring under 
heavy disabilities in England, was coupled with the mil | spirit 
and the truly statesmanlike desire of affording equal rights 
to all, in a new land, beyond the sphere of European preju- 
dice and intolerant sectarianism. While we reeall with pain 
what we must now consider as the mistaken zeal of the Puri- 


tan commonwealth; while the philosophie absurdities of 
l 


Locke, in his scheme for the government of Carolina, excites 


our smile, we can reeur with pleasure to the liberal views of 


the Calverts, which, though thwarted in the sequel, have 
been fin: ally and permane ntly re-established, although it took 
the world a century and a half to recognize their eftic acy. 

The failure of Lord Baltimore's first attempt at a settle- 
ment on the inhospitable shores of Newfoundland, and the 
intolerance of Virginia, which he subsequently visited, finally 
induced him to east his eyes on the yet unsettled country 
along the magnificent expanse of ¢ ‘hesape: ake bay. His saga- 
cious mind beheld at a glance the great advanti iges of this 
region, and he had no difficulty in procuring a grant of it 
from the King, Charles I. He died, puttin before the 
patent for it was finally made out, in 1632; but the grant 
inured to the benefit of his son and heir, ( ‘ecilius Calvert, 
second Lord Baltimore. 

The charter, by which the territory of Maryland was 





plundered about 1660 by a roving band of Algerines, and is now in ruins. How 
little was it foreseen, when the title was conferred on Calvert, that it would be 
the means of transferring the name of an obscure village in Lreland to one of 
the largest and wealthiest cities on the Western Continent! Some derive the 
title from another Baltimore in the county of Longford. 
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conveyed to the Baron of Baltimore and his heirs, was evi- 
dently the work of Calvert himself, and bears the impress of 
his liberal mind, not only in the freedom of conscience and 
the enlarged amount of civil liberty assured by it to the colo- 
nists, but also in the very remarkable restrictions of the royal 
power and control over the colony—provisions almost unac- 
countable, when we consider the despotic tendencies of the 
Stuarts, and their desire to engross all power into their own 
hands. The charter, in fact, has been pronounced “the most 
ample and sovereign in its character that ever emanated from 
the English crown.’’* The sovereignty of England was ex- 
pressly reserved, but no provision was made for the transmis- 
sion of the laws to the King to receive his sanction. Com- 
mercial privileges, too, of an extraordinary character were 
granted, such as entirely to exclude any taxation by England; 
and these privile ges, which were e xpre ssly granted to be pe r- 
peti ual, were strongly relied on by the people of Maryland in 
the disputes prece «ling the Revolution, when the other colo- 
nies were compe lled to fall back on their implie <d rights.t 

A futile attempt has been made by some writers to deprive 
Calvert of the glory attached to the authorship of this charter, 
as though the freedom of conscience and the civil liberty, 
proclaimed in it to all alike, were not his own work, but 
toreed upon him by the King. The internal evidence of the 
charter itself is the best proot of the facet, even if we did not 
know the glaring absurdity of attributing a charter of free- 
dom to a Stuart, whilst denying it to the generous and 
eulightened Calvert. 

Cecilius Calvert, second Baron of Baltimore, and first Lord 
Proprietary of Maryland, inherited the talents and abilities, 
the liberal views and the mild disposition, as well as the 
rights and titles of his father. He pursued energetically the 
scheme ot colonization planned by the latter. ‘Two vessels, 
the Ark and the Dove, were fitted werd and two hundred 
persons, the nucleus of the future col lony, embarked under 
the guidance of the Proprietary’s brother, Leonard Calvert, 
who had been ap pointed First Governor. On the 27th of 
March, 1634, they entered the waters of the River St. Mary’s, 
Which flows into the Potomac near its mouth, and having 
purchased a traet of land from the Indians, laid the founda- 
tion of the town of St. Mary’s, and of the State of Maryland. 


* McMahon, vol. I., chap. 1, p. 155 
{Charter of Maryland. Art. 11, 15, 17, 20 
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To the respect of Calvert for Henrietta Maria of France, the 
Queen of Charles I, the name of the new colony was due. 
Perhaps the religious feelings of the founder were also in- 
volved in the name, and it might have been the intention to 
honor the Virgin Mother of the Saviour no less than the 
Queen of England. The pious tendencies of the colonists 
themselves are strongly evinced in the local designations ap- 
plied by them, and of whieh many yet survive. 

**Colonial history, in g2neral,”” says McMahon, ‘ presents 
to us but few of those spirit-stirring incidents which enter 
into the transactions of full-grown and established nations. 
It is but the history of a people's infaney ; and with the 
great body of mankind, the adventures of an infant people 
awaken as little attention as those of an individual’s infaney. 
They want that strength and power, and those far-reaching 
views and enterprises, which impart a kind of moral sub- 
limity to national transactions. They exhibit none of those 
sudden and extraordinary results which extend their opera- 
tion to other nations. They relate to a people, whose distinct 
and peculiar existence as such, has not been of sufficient dura- 
tion to give them a distinet and peeuliar character; or to 
vive interest to their transactions, either by the il'ustrations 
which they allord of that character, or by borrowing lustre 
from it.’* And Dr. Ramsay adds: * The annals of Mary- 
land are barren of those striking events which illustrate the 
page of history. This is probably the reason that so little of 
its history has been published. Its internal peace, in the pe- 
riod of intaney, was but little disturbed, either by Indians or 
insurgents, though not wholly exempt from either. Its early 
settlers loved their king and their proprietary. They were 
not given to change, but attached to ancient forms, their na- 
tive country and its constitution.” t 

It is too true that wars and strifes, civil commotions and 
political broils, the intrigues of kings and the tollies of the 
people, constitute the chief staple of history ; and though in 
ourday the historic muse has ceased to be the mere chronicler 
of human frailties, and is more worthily employed in investi- 
gating the progress of the human mind, the mutations of 
principles, the march of science, and the development of the 
varied phases of civilization, it is yet certain that it is amid 
scenes of excitement and turbulence, not in peace and quiet 


* McMahon's History, p. 186 
+ Ramsay's History of the United States, Vol. 2, p. 144. 
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prosperity, in the storm and the whirlwind, not in the calm 
sunshine of the summer day, that she seeks and finds her chief 
materials. In this view of the ease, the history of Maryland 
is meagre enoggh. Clayborne’s rebellion, the disaffection of 
the Puritans and the supersedure of the proprietary govern- 
ment by the parh ame ntary commissioners from 16: 51 to 165s, 
the second supersedure of the same from L689 toe 1715 
oceasion of the revolution whieh placed William of ¢ wake on 
the throne of England—these constitute its most important 
points. Not even an Indian war stains its annals. Its career 
as an independent State has been even more calm and tran- 
quil. Yet amid all this there is much to interest, much that 
is deservi! g¢ of someti ing more than mere local celebrity. 
The par ey as well as the Lords Proprietaries of Marv- 
land, though evincine tl 


1@ utmost solicitude to act t peace fully 
towards all herons them, had to struggle with many diffi- 
culties. The Virginians’ regarded their establishment with 
distrust ; and the celebrat dl William Clayborne, Secretary 
of State of Vireinia, having already forme dl a settlement on 
Kent Island, refused to recognize the authority of Lord Balti- 
more. The troubles consequent thereon occupied the people 
for several years. Then the Puritans, oppressed it 1 Virginia, 
were aed to settle in Maryland, and they established 
themselves on the banks of the Severn, where Annapolis now 
stands, and where they soon intrigued for 


the s ubversion of 
the established authorities and of the 


Proprietary Govern- 


ment, a scheme which the great rebellion, ji ist at that time 
supervening in Eneland, cave them a favorable occasion to 
earry into effeet. However, the justice or the policy of Ci 

well was exerted to restore the right of the Proprietary, 
whose lieutenant resumed the Government in 1658. But 
the most singular and the most protracted contest, in wi ich 
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the chartered rights of Lord Baltimore, and yet but few 
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of conveyance. The 40th degree of north 
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pealing to the unerring stars of hea ven as the te seinen cuard- 
ians of their domain, the P ropriet iries and colonists of Mary- 
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land seemed to possess ample security for the undisputed 
possession of the whole of their vested rights. And yet the 
40th degree of latitude is now far within the limits of Penn- 
sylvania,* and the chief fountain head of the gPotomac is in 
the possession of Virginia. The dispute about the western 
boundary has never been settled—Virginia occupying the 
country south of the north branch of the Potomac ; Mary- 
land vainly claiming that the south is the larger branch of 
that river, and its souree therefore the chief fountain. We 
presume that the forbearance of Maryland to urge her elaim 
has become final ae quie scence in the existing arr: ingement. 

The Joss of the northern boundary involves a more curious 
train of circumstances, which, it must be confessed, place 
some parts of the conduct of the amiable founder of Pennsyl- 
vania in rather an unfavorable light. 

The grant to Penn in 1681 was intended to inelude all the 
territory between the fortieth and forty-third degrees of lati- 
tude, and west of the Delaware. The settlements along 
Delaware Bay, from Newcastle to Cape Henlopen—originally 
made by the Swedes, then conquered by the Duteh, and 
with the other possessions of the latter, surrendered in 1604 
to the Duke of York—were clearly within the grant to Lord 
Baltimore. The mild disposition of Cecilius Calvert had re- 
strained him from enforeing their cession to himself by means 
of the sword, though he had not negleeted negotiation for 
the purpose ; and their conquest by the forces of the Duke 
of York complicated the difficulty. In the charter of Penn- 
sylvania, the rights of Lord Baltimore were reserved ; anid 
the southern boundary of the province was defined to be “a 
circle of twelve miles drawn around Neweastle to the begin- 
ning of the fortieth degree of latitude,” and thence westward 
on that parallel.t But it was soon discovered, to the surprise 
of all parties. that the fortieth degree was erroneously 
located, that it ran by the mouth of the Schuylkill, and 
the southern bound; ary of Pe nnsy lvania, as laid down in the 
Charter, was an impossibility. Penn, thereupon, obtained 
from the Duke of York the cession of the settlements on the 
Delaware, which neither the Duke of York had the right 
to give nor Penn to receive, and he spared no means 
to retain his acquisitions. A long controversy ensued ; 
judicial proceedings were instituted; seventy years passed 





© It passes through Philadelphia. 
¢ Chalmer’s Historical Annals, p. 656. 
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before a final decree was reached in 1750; various 
temporary agreements were made in the interim to preserve 
the peace of the two colonies. Finally, a decree was passed 
by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, in the above-mentioned 
year, 1750, wherein, on account of incautious admissions made 
by Lord Baltimore, under a mistake, and in consideration of 
the words “ uncultivated and inhabited by satage ” iy occurring in 
his Charter,—which, however, had not been allowed to influ- 
ence the case of Clayborne, as they might have done under 
this construction—the Chancellor laid down the boundaries of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, as they now exist, in favor of 
the proprietors of the latter. The decree was resisted for a 
time; but in 1760, Frederick, Lord Baltimore, and the sur- 
viving children of William Penn entered into an amicable 
arrangement based upon the Chancellor's decision. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to lay off the division lines; the pecu- 
liar boundaries of Delaware were run; and the line, since so 
famous in the political controversies of the United States, was 
surveyed and marked for more than 280 miles by the English 
surveyors, Mason and Dixon, from 1763 to 1768. It runs 18 
miles south of the 40th parallel. Several of the stones then 
set up along the line, engraved with the arms of the Penns 
and the Baltimores on opposite sides, may yet be seen— 
memorials of the pacific adjudication of a long protracted 
quarre ‘lin the past, by a line destined to enter into the strife 

of the popular passions and sectional prejudices culininating 
in the tremendous contest of the present hour.* 

While on the subje ct of the limits of Mary land, it may not 
be uninteresting to remark a fact, not generally known, that, 
by the terms of her Charter, the State owns the whole bed of 
the Potomac River to the Virginia shore, and not merely to 
the middle of the channel, as is usually the case when a river 
constitutes a line of division.t But, by treaty with Viriginia ¢ 
the latter State enjoys equal privileges in its waters, and is 
entitled to issue process therein, 

Most of the old colouial proprietary governments had ouly 
a brief existence, and were superse “ded by the roy aul authority 
more immediately exerted. Two ouly, those of Penn and 
Calvert, survived to our Revolution—a circumstance which, 
even if we had no other assurance of the fact, would evidence 


* A full and interesting account of the controversy between Baltimore and 
Penn is given in McMahon's History of Maryland, Vol. 1, chap. 1, pp. 21-49 

+ Charter, Art 1. 

t Acts of both Legislatures, in 1785. 
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the paternal character of both. The proprietaries of Mary- 
land always remained true to the spirit and the principles of 
their illustrious founder. It is not often that political power 
is thus transferred from sire to son for six generations, with 
the same benignant temper of mind and the same disposition 
to use that power for the common good. But the proprie- 
taries of Maryland uniformly endeared themselves to those 
under their government by their liberality, theirexalted charac- 
ter and their regard for the welfare and respect for the wishes 
of the people. The memory of Cecilius Calvert, especially, 
was long held in grateful veneration. In his long adminis- 
tration of forty-three years, he saw the colony, planted by 
his hands, increase in numbers trom 200 to 20,000, and ten 
counties established, most of them bearing names testifying 
the respect of the people for his family. His son, Charles 
Calvert, the second | Propriet ary, was doome d to see his eharter 
attacked by William Penn, and threatened by that arbitr: ary 
foe of free institutions, James IT, and finally to have his 
Government subverted by the Protestant Revolution of 1689. 
[t may be, perhaps, deemed a singular conjuncture by which 
a Catholic Stuart, severe ‘ly censured for his bigotry, leagued 
san the Quaker Penn to subvert the nghts of the ouly Ca- 
tholie colony in Enelis h Ame rica. And it may not be unin- 
teresting to those, who are ever in dread of the machinations 
of religious intriguers, to know that James IL was urged on in 
his course of hostility to the Maryland Charter by the Jesuit 
Father Peters.4 The Charter was saved from destruction 
by the overthrow of James IL; but the revolution in favor of 
William of Orange, though it respected the personal rights, 
proved fatal to the Government ot Lord Baltimore. Secta- 
rian feelings were dominant; Lord Baltimore was a Roman 
Catholie and could expect but little favor from William of 
Orange. ‘The privileges secured to him by his Charter were 
utterly disregarded; royal governors were commissioned for 
Maryland; and for twenty-six years he waited in vain for the 
restoration of his authority. Charles Calvert was too much 
attached to the faith of his father and grandfather to barter 
his religious principles for present gain; but he could not, 
without a pang, contemplate the distranchisement and ruin 
that threatened his family. Accordingly, he prevailed upon 
his son and heir, Benedict Leonard Calvert, to contorm to the 
Mstablished Chureh of England. Thereupon ail cause for 


§ Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, Vol. I, 551. 
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royal jealousy was taken away; the claims of the Baltimore 
family were recognized ; and Benedict Leonard Calvert, 
though he survived his father only one year, had the satisfae- 
tion of seeing the proprietary government restored before lis 
death, in 1715. 

This change of religion by the Calverts made no difference 
in the administration of the province. The Catholics had 
been already, to a considerable extent, distranchised ; and 
though the new Proprietary, Charles Calvert, 4tth Lord 
Baltimore, made no effort to blot out the odious laws against 
them, the general tenor of his Government was mild and 
tolerant, and penal restrictions became, in many respects, 
inoperative. 

It may be deemed a peculiarly fortunate dispeusation that, 
by the death of Frederick Calvert, sixth Lord Baltimore, in 
1771, the tie that bound the people of Maryland to the 
family of their founder and the honored name of Calvert, was 
most opportunely broken on the eve of the great struggle 
that was to rend the American Colouies from the mother 
country. Frederick left no heirs. He ury Harford, his ille- 
gitimate son and devisee, was a stranger to his vame; and 
though, by the will of his father, le succeeded to the rights 
of the latter over the province of Maryland, and was not 
deficient in many of those qualities which had endeared the 
Calverts to the people, the inhabitants of the colony natu- 
rally failed to entertain the same feelings for him that they 
had experienced for his predecessors. lu any case, the Revo- 
lution was at hand; the English Government precipitated the 
crisis; and Maryland was among the foremost to take her 
place in the contest. 

The history of the Revolution and of the twelve years of 
stormy debate which preceded it, is the common listory of 
the colouies. These then ceased to be isolated ; & CollmMu- 
nity of interests couspired with a common language and a 
common origin, to rivet the bonds of union between them. 
Iu referring to those days which witnessed the rise of Frank- 
lin, and Adams, and Henry, and Washington, we may be al- 
lowed to remark the part taken during them by some of tite 
publie men ot Mary land. 

Noname in the eolonial annals of America was at one time 
more famous than that of Daniel Dulany—very few rememe 
ber him now, even in his native State. An accomplished 
scholar, a finished orator, an unrivaled jurist, the acknowl- 
edged oracle of the law in Maryland and Virginia, and con- 
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sulted even from England, he had but few equals and no 
superior in his own age. His legal opinions guided the 
Courts of the province; his administrative abilities and his 
statesmanship were universally recognized .through a long 
legislative and official career; and the high-toned morality 
of his character was in a special manner displayed in a most 
critical conjuncture, which, while it evidenced his honor- 
able spirit of self-sacrifice, vet consigned him to. obscurity, 
perhaps to oblivion. William Pine kney—one of the 
only two names whose reputation rivals his in Mary- 
land—has pronounced him the equal of Fox, and Pitt 
and Sheridan; while the men of his own day, through- 
out all the eolonies, grateful for his efforts in the re- 
peal of the Stamp Aet, did not hesitate to hail him as the 
worthy compeer of ‘amden and Chatham. Among all the 
politic “aul essays of those times, his pi amphilet, entitled, “Con- 
siderations on thi Proprety 6 of Imposing Tazes in the British Co- 
lonies for the purpose of raising a Revenue, by Act of Parliament,” 
published ag Annapolis, in 1765, holds the very highest rank, 
and is not unworthy to be classed with the matured produc- 
tions of Jeffersen, Junius, and Burke. It is the most ela- 
borate argument ever made against the principle of colonial 
taxation arrogated to itself by the British Parliament. 
The suggestions it contains, as to the best method of effect- 
ing the virtual independence of the colonies, without a re- 
course to armed resistance, by the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures, prove the author a sagacious and far- 
sighted Statesman.* 

Dulany was Secretary of the Province of Maryland, from 
the year 1 761 to the bre aking out of the Revolution During 
the excitement of the Stamp Act, in order to save the Go- 
vernor from difficulty, he continued te hold his office, not- 
withstanding his well-known sentiments, and suffered him- 
self to be “ constrained to yield to the times,”’ by the organi- 

zation of the Sons of Libe ty. That a man like Daniel Du- 
lany should not have been found on the popular side, on the 
iwception of the great struggle, may be a cause of regret. 
Rit his support of what was generally considered an illegal 
proclamation, issued by Governor Eden, committed him to 
opposition of the popular measures, and when the surge came 





© We believe a copy of this pamphlet may be found in the archives of the 
Maryland Historical Society. For a more extended notice of Daniel Dulany, 
and the history of this period, we refer to McMahon, vol. 1, chap. 6. 
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and ebbed, it left him deserted on the strand. <A war of es- 
says arose; a young opponent entered the lists with Dulany ; 
the latter wrote with his accustomed ability; but popular 
principles triumphed; the shock of arms soon followed ; 
Dulany retired from the seene; the star of his antagonist 
was in the ascendant, and he was forgotten, while the trum- 
pet of fame was filled with the name of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. 

Charles Carroll was the richest man in the Congress that 
passed the Declaration of Independence. ILis signature to 
to that document was deemed of the utmost importance, and 
when he gave it, John Hancock is said to have exel: uimed : : 
“ Thatis worth a million to the cause.” How nobly the peop le 
of M: iry land sup porte ‘d the vote so nobly given, is shown in 
the deeds of the old Maryland Line, under Smallwood, How- 
ard and Williams, from Brooklyn Heights to Yorktown. 
Even before the action of Congress could have been known, 
the delegates of the people of Maryland, on the 6th of July, 
1776, voted their own Declaration of Independence, which 
vields not in spirit or sentiment to Jeflersou’s famous com- 
position.* 

None of the stirring military events of the Revolution 
took place within the limits of Maryland. The importance 
of her position was entirely ignored by the foe, or unknown 
to him. But at the close of the war she witnessed the sol- 
emn scene within her old capital, wherein Washington sur- 
rendered his more than dictatorial power into the hands that 
gave it. And subsequently, by the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and the selection of asite for the National Capital within 
her territorial limits, she obtained a situation of great pro- 
minence among the States. In the war of J512, the enemy 
seemed willing to compensate her for the fortunate ne ‘lect 
with which he had treated her during the Revolution, for 
her chief commercial city formed one of the principal ob- 
jects of his attack. 

The history of Maryland, as a State, presents but little of 
more than local interest. The Constitution adopted in 
1776 was reformed in 1837, and again in 1850. The influ- 
ences at work in these changes of the organic law, the pro- 
visions of that law itself, and its peculiarities, it would be 
out of place for us to examine here, even if our limits al- 
lowed the investigation. We can only remark that the strife 


*A copy may be found in McMahon, vol. 1, chap. vi, p. 452 
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eats the antagonistie elements of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, has been, perhaps, more bitter in Maryland than in 
any Aen State ia the Union; and that the various changes 
testify to the steady progress of the democratic or radical 
idea. 

But let us now turn to the material resources of Mary- 
land, to the growth of her cities, and the development of her 
cotnmerce, The first capital ot Maryland, the old town of 
St Mary’s, is bow in ruins, or rather not a ruin remains to 
testify to its existence. ** Yet it Is a ae Fiore, sacred 
the proude st memories of Marvland—for i as the eradle of 
her freedom of couscience, and her civil Seecte.™ The seat 
. Government was transferred to Annapolis in 1694, and 

MM: i! \ s in rit queer’ dwindled into insiguiticance. The new 

op ital had been or inally the Puritan settlement of Provi- 
dence, and the ssnmalion was a triumph of the Protestant 
over the old Catholie and Proprietary interest.t But the lo- 

ation Was a beautiful one; the town soon beeame the centre 
of fashion and refinement, and it frequently received the title 
of the Athens of America, now ap propri ated by Boston. <An- 
nap is was at one time the seat of an lnportant colmmeree, 
In fact, it pron iscd to be the chief emporium on the waters 
of the Cl esapeake, The transfer of its trade to Baltimore 
would seem to beas much due to the unaccountable caprices 
of fortune as to any natural causes.f 

Baltimore was laid outin 1730. It increased rapidly aiter 
the Revolution, was ineorporated as a city in 1796, and in 
1800 contained 32,000 inhabitants. Since then its trade and 
population has ste adily auginented, It is curious to remark 
that the reputation for lawlessness, which it enjoyed a few 
years ago, Was not altogether unprecedented in its annals, 
as we meet with an instance of the mob spirit as early as 1812. 
But it is believed that the causes which gave effect to this 
spirit have passed away. The construction of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, commenced in 1527, gave a new impetus to 


* McShervy, p. {9 

¢ Ridgely, in his annals of Annapolis, p. 250, says that the town received its 
name in 1708, in honor of Queen Anne, the then reigning monarch of England 
But we find it styled the Port of Annapolis, in the Acts of Assembly of 1695 
Princess Anne was then heir presumptive to the crown ; but the name may as 
well have been derived from its being the county town of Anne Arundel county, 
so called from the Lady Anne Arundel, wife of Charles, third Lord Baltimore 

t We have neard it asserted that the prevalence in the waters of the Severn 
of certain animalcule, which adhered to, and injured the keels of ships, was a 
potential cause of the decline of the commerce ot Annapolis 
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Baltimore, by opening the way to the coal mines of the Cum- 
berland, and the great agricultural regions of the ¢ Jhio; and in 
consequence of this, it has become the greatest flour market 
and one of the greatest coal marts in the world. The pro- 
duets of some of the richest agricultural regions in America 
thereby find an outlet to the ocean. Maryland berself has 
some regions of great natural fertility, in te stimony of which 
we would only instanee the fact that the statistics of the 
census of 1850 and 1860 prove Frederick county ove of the 
richest in the Union. When, moreover, we find that the 
wealth of the valley of Virginia and some of the finest coun- 
ties of Pem sylvania converges to Baltimore, the importance 
of that city as a commercial emporium can searecely be exag- 
gerated. The merchants of Baltimore have engaged largely 
in the trade to the West Indies and South America, which 
it requires only an augmentation of capital and increased 
energy to reuder one of the most lucrative branches of traffic 
in the world. They are naturally, too, at the head of the 
coasting trade of Chesapeake Bay and the Southern coast. 
In the rapidity of our national growth, in the hurry with 
which sister after sister has been added to the splendid 
galaxy of States, in the eagerness with which our people 
have rushed to the most fertile regions of our vast territory, 
much of the resourees of the elder States has been left com- 
paratively undeveloped. When the civil strife in which we 
are now involved shall have passed away these latter will 
receive a new impetus. Whatever fate the future may have 
in store for us, whatever may be the termination of the fear- 
ful conflict which now shakes our continent, we are and 
must remain a great naval power henceforth and forever. 
The precinets of Chesapeake Bay ust be the chief seat of this 
navy. Nowhere else, from Maine to Florida, is there offered 
an equally suitable location. The ¢ hesapeake is the Medi- 
terranean of North America. It receives the waters of the 
largest rivers on the Atlantic coast. Its shores are fertile; 
its numerous inlets and harbors are invaluable for floating a 
marine force. The neighboring country aflords immense 
materials and supplies; and not only the streams and rivers, 
but also the canals and railroads, those great water and iron 
arteries of the social frame through which now courses so 
much of the life of the body politic, bring to the Chesapeake 
the agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing wealth of the 
finest countries between the Alleghanies and the ocean. 
The resources of these regions have never been fully ex- 
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plored; extraneous and temporary causes have delayed their 
development; but the time is at hand when they are to 
receive a gigantic impulse. To the eye of the most careless 
observer, even, the geographical position of the Chesapeake 
would indicate its extraordinary importance as a great high- 
way of commerce ; and a thorough examination of statistics, 
aided by practical experience, will fully confirm the theoreti- 
‘al impression. The limits of our article will not allow us 
to enter into statistical details; but to any person interested 
in the investigation the published results of the census of 
the United States will suggest numerous inferences confirm- 
atory of our views. 


The great rival of Baltimore, in the trade that is to centre 
in the Chesapeake, is necessarily Norfolk. One or the other of 
these two cities must be the great seat of naval and commer- 
cial power. But whether they are to be jealous enemies or 
friendly rivals, depends so much on circumstances beyoud the 
control of human sagacity, that it would be futile at present 
to hazard a conjecture. One or both are necessarily destined to 
obtaiu pre-eminence on the Atlantic coast. The commerce of 
the world is ever slowly but surely changing. Tyre, and 
Carthage, Alexandria, Venice and Genoa, have passed away ; 
London and Liverpool, and Havre and Hamburg have risen 
in their place; New York and San Francisco, have equalled 
their fame ; but the epoch is not far distant when Baltimore 
and Norfolk, as commercial emporums, will not be surpassed. 
The uncommercial policy of Virginia and the want of en- 
terprise and of conceutration of capital in both cities, have 
hitherto prevented what the course of events, assisted by the 
extraordinary conjuncture of the times, must soon inevitably 
produce. 

Colonies have oftentimes eclipsed their parent States, and 
new cities have caused their prototypes to be forgotten, or per- 
haps we should say,are the best memorials of their existence. 
Tyre thus rose pre-eminent over Sidon; and in our West- 
ern World, New York and New Orleans have become much 
more conspicuous than the two old European towns whence 
their names were derived. But the most singular instance is 
Baltimore. The Calverts are gone; their title is extinct ; 
the petty town, from which that title was given, was laid 
inashes long ago by the Algerine; but a new and more 
splendid Baltimore has arisen by the waters of that noble 
bay which their founder colonized. 
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The immediate destiny of Maryland may at present bea 
matter of doubt. But the elements of greatness which she 
possesses will most assurdly be ree ognize din the future. To 
some of these ele ments we have brie fly referre d 3 many par- 
ticulars we have passed over in silence, it being our intention 
merely to initiate laudable inquiry, and direct attention to 
facts sufficiently paten tof themselves upon inspection. We 
feel that the sagacious views ot Lord Baltimore have been 
amply justified in the present prosperity which characterizes 
the country which he settled; we leave it to the coming 
generation to decide whether the it country is not capable of 
attaining a moreec onspic uous r ace among the nations of the 

earth than was even dreamed of by Lord Baltimore. 


Art. IIL.—1. /ussia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. Kont. 
2 vols. London, 1842. 

S. Historical view of the Lanquada s and Literature of the S) wie 
Nations, with a sketch of their popular Poe try. By TALVI. 
New York, 1850. 

3. Essai sur 0 Histoire de la Civilisation en Russie, par Nicouas 
DE Geresrzorr Paris, 1858 
EVERYTHING connected with the history of a great nation 

possesse S$ an interest which ceases to be live ly only when the 
question which first awakened it is elucidate d. As long as a 
want of extensive information exists, with re spect to the life, 
language, manners, and literature of remote and powerful 
peoples, the spirit of inquiry will fiud nothing more legitimate 
or profitable to exercise itself upon, than what has relation 
to these subjects. There cannot but be many to whom an 
investigation into the growth and present condition of Russian 
literature must prove a matter of some interest. The litera- 
ry achievements of the gifted minds which from time to time 
have arisen among those seventy millious inhabiting the vast 
extent of European Russia, cannot, when explored and illus- 
trated, but prove enticing at a time when nothing that is 
mysterious is long permitted to remain unknown. 
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The inquirer into Russian literature will, at a first exam- 
ination of his subject, feel inclined to set his earliest limit at 
the beginning of the reign of Peter the Great, that is to say, 
at the end of the seventeenth cen tury. The facet that the first 
Russian book was printed ry in 1699, would seem indeed 
to aflord sufficient proof « the soundness of his decision. 
But when he remembers bad there was another literature in 
existence before the genuine Russian received its Impetus from 

he hand of Peter, it will then appear necessary to go farther 

back, both for the interest of the task and for the sake of ex- 
ploration. Any investigation which, in accordance with this 
view, we shall here deem ‘an to make, must however be 
necessarily brief and rapid. 

As literature naturally leads to many kindred subjects 
which explain its spirit and place it more broadly before us, 


it may not be thought supert fluous if, from the early records of 


that great Russia which to-day calls for so much attention, 
we seleet such faets as appear to us, when placed in relation 
with each other, to have had a coutrolling influence on the 
subject which we are considering. The first Russian city 
which, ina political sense, came into existence was Novgorod, 
where, about the middle of the ninth century, a transaction 
took place which was to have its effect on Russian literature 
and history for all future time. The inhabitants of this city, 
which subse que nt historical deve lopme nuts have prove “l to have 
been a place of importance for centuries back, were an offshoot 
of that great Slavie race, whose origin is so mysterious and 
whose extent is so wide. As far back as the fifth century, 
when they found themselves relieved from pressure by the 
westward de ‘parture of more erratic barbarains, they had taken 
the idea of fixity, and to some extent, at least. of social pro- 
gress. Whether their language was even then the old Slavic 
or had already deviated from it, is a matter of dispute. Their 
form of government was re publican, but, as asserted by Rus- 
sian Writers, they changed it of their own will, and, A \. D. 862 

took for their sovereign a Scandinavian prince, named Rerik. 
They were doubtless influenced in this matter by the con- 
sideration that they would thus find more protection from out- 
ward attacks and more unity of strength in the career of ag- 
gression which they contemplated for theniselvyes. Commerce 
and conquest were the objects they had at heart, and though 
they possessed spirit enough to retain the free forms to which 
they had been accustomed, yet the rude hand of a vigorous 
ruler was the instrument best adapted to carry out these 
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desires. Knowledge they had none, except such gleanings as 
would serve them in the furtherance of their favorite pursuits. 
sut a great change was tocome. The attacks which, under 
the very first Russian sovereign, began to be directed against 
Constantinopie, were the means of introducing the barbarians 
to the attention of the Greek missionaries. The zeal of the 
latter was excited, and before the end of the tenth century 
Russia Was Christian. The ( ‘yrillie Bible was introdueed and 
the eareer of civilization inangurated. The most ancient Rus- 
sian chronicle was written in the tenth century by Joakim, 
bishop ot Novgorod. But the most authentie writer, he who 
is deservedly regarded as the father of Russian history, is 
Ne stor, &a lho ik of Kiev, who wrote about a century later. 
Cotemporary with him there were representatives of other 
departments of knowledge, who, under the patronizing hand 
ot Viadimir the (rreat, endeavored to spread the science of 
which they were the }POSSESSOPS, through those regions whieh 
even then were being added to the Russian dominion. We 
see thus how the political destiny of Russia was first shaped 
by the conquering and commercial tendenele s of the people 
who had settled ut Novgorod; how ignorance naturally re- 
mained amongst them, until its extent was cireumseribed and 
its dominion invaded by the teachers of Christianity; and, 
finally, how the autoeratie tendency of the Government, 
linked with the enterprising zeal of the preachers of the Gos- 
pel, formed such a union as could alone be available in pro- 
ducing any marked results over so wide and unpromising a 
theatre. ‘The first code of laws was written, the first schools 
were established, by order of Vladimir. In the propagation 
of the latter, he knew that the priesthood formed his sole, 
but valuable, auxiliaries; and whenever a monastery was 
established he ordered that a school should stand by its side. 
A programme for the direction of the teachers of these parish 
schoo!s was made out under his direction by the Metropoli- 
tan; and it is curious to see with what earnestness they are 
admonished to attend to the moral and literary education of 
their pupils.* The priesthood, being the only native body 
who were possessed of enlightenment, constituted the basis 
on Which Russian civilization was to stand; but the progress 
of knowledge and science was wonderfully aided by the un- 
trammel)lled ettorts of the sovereign in other directions as well. 
This programme is given in Gerebtzoff's Essai sur la Cis 


I sation en Russie 
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Scholars and artists were invited from Germany and Con- 
stantinople. Church decoration, copied from St. Sophia’s, 
was linitated at Novgorod; and Greek learuing, translated 
into old Slavic, found its way into the minds of those who 
were happily rendered competent to receive it by the won- 
derful impulse which had come into action. This period is 
justly dwelt upon with commendation by Russian writers— 
not from at iy remarkable results whieh these efforts produced, 
but for the large and enlightened zeal disp! ayed by the man 
who directed them. It forms, also, an era of romanee; and 
in the estimation of Russians, ** Vladimir and his Knights 
rank with Charlemagne and his Peers, King Arthur and his 
Round Table.’’* 

It may here be proper to observe, in order to prevent 
future misconception, that the language of these early works, 
which, at the bidding of the sovereign, came forth, the first 
representations of Russian literature, was not the same as 
the language in the mouths of the people. The latter was 
the old Russian, which contained at least two mixtures—the 
old Slavie and a Seandinavian infusion contributed by Rurik 
and his warlike companions, whose advent produced a like 
result upon the Russian language as the coming of the 
Normans did with respect to the English. The language 
of literature, ou the other hand, is known as the Chureh 
Slavie, which made its first appearance in the types of St. 
Cyril. Asa written language, in which form it is now only 
known, it is elegant and copious, and must then have pos- 
sessed many advantages over the current and changeable 
vulgar idiom. “The present Russian differs from both. 
Though it is the descendant of the old Russian, it has re- 
ceived in the course of time so many admixtures, for the 
adoption of which its genius is peculiarly fitted, that now 
it shows a great departure from its original. Tartarisms, 
Grecisins, and Gallicisms have been so incorporated as to 
add to the nervousness and copiousness of the new formation, 
without exhibiting that mongrel aspect which is apparent in 
those languages which cannot borrow from others without 
losing the dignity and unity which should characterize them. 
This is the language which Peter the Great elevated into 
polite standing at the end of the seventeenth century. 

There is much confusion of ideas among those who have not 
examined thesubject, as well as fierce controversy among those 


* Talvi's Literature of the Slavic Languages. 
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who have, on the question of the old Slavic and its sister 
tongues or branches. Talviin his work, to which we are 
indebted for much valuable information, enumerates all the 
points of dispute, and the claims set up by various nations 
to be considered the immediate inheritors of the old Slavie. 
The Slovaks of Hungary, the Servians and Bulgarians have 
the strongest clainis; the Russians cannot make good their 
pretensions. The fact that Peter the Great, when he visited 
France in 1747, was able to read the “ Missal of Rheims,” is 
no proof that the Russian and old Slavie languages were 
identical. This missal is supposed to have been carried to 
France by the Prineess Anne, daughter of Jaroslav, who 
married the French monarch, Henry the First. It had long 
been-a puzzle to the curious, and its quaint characters had 
never been deciphered until Peter read them aloud and with 
facility. That he did so merely proves that he was read in 
old Slavie literature, as other enlightened men of other Slavie 
nations might equally be. The Russian language, whether 
new or old, has, from its harsh sound and the repulsiveness 
of its aspect When written, been subjected to criticism at a 
disadvantage. We hear it said that any language containing 
such an aggregation of consonants, must be grating and al- 
most unpronounceable, But we know that it is pronounced ; 
and since in no language ean consonants be used without the 
aid of vowels, it follows from these facts that some of the 
Russian consonants are equivalent to vowels. ‘This apparent 
repulsiveness, then, is on/y apparent. The letters / and r in 
fact are equivalent to vowels, or rather contain vowels in 
them. 

Even with this explanation the objection of harshness 
will still be urged; but too much smootheness is not less an 
objection than too much roughness, and what may appear 
harshness in the judgment of some, may be grandeur in 
that of others. But however this question may be decided, 
the Russian tongue has in other respects advantages which 
cannot be questioned. From its peculiar genius, which en- 
ables it to seleet foreign words as roots from which new and 
original constructions can be made, it has borrowed from all 
the languages of Europe, and from some of those of the East, 
without losing its Russian character. From its many inflec- 
tions and few conjunctions, it is susceptible of much inver- 
sion without losing clearness; and the nature of its vow- 
els which are determinedly either long or short, make it 
resemble the Greek language in respect to accent and quan- 
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tity, which, differing from ours in that respect, are distinet 
from each other—a fact which renders Russian poetry, at 
least, more interesting. But the most curious fact in econ- 
nection with the Russian language is this, that in the city 
and in the country, by the educated noble or by the illiterate 
peasant, it 7 spoke n with the same purity. This phenome- 
non can only be accounted for by the cireumstanece of the 
pe ople oes from early times been accustomed to hear the 
Church services recited in the old Slavie, which being elegant 
and fixed, had besides no competitor. One standard was 
thus set up; and the very illiterate condition of all classes 
alike preserved its sovereignty. But though these reasons 
tend to make a Russian proud of his language, and in a great 
measure to soften the prejudice, perhaps win the admiration of 
a foreigner, still it must be admitted that for those who would 
attempt a nearer acquaintance with Russian, increasing diflfi- 
culties may be expected, The Russian grammar is not easy. 
It does not need the labors of manipul: itors like those among 
ourselves who overload a subject not requiring much further 
elucidation, with systems more incompreheusible than the 
maiter which they profess to render plain. The Russian 
grammar is essentially diffieu’t. The various shades of 
meaning imparted by inflection and founded ou usage, adding 
indeed to precision and energy, but hard to comprehend 
where systematized, make the acquisition of the Russian 
grammar a rare attainment with foreigners. 

Vladimir did much to civilize Russia by his code of laws 
and the establishment of monasteries and schools. He died 
in 1015; and the country, which was divided by him into 
appanages, was afterw: ards reunited under Jaroslav, who 
continued the work of Vladimir by inereasing the number of 
schools, and ordering the translation of valuableGreek works. 
The Code of Jaroslav informs us of the condition of Russia at 
this time—a little before the first crusade. It shows a good 
deal of protection for life and property; trial by fire and penal 
infliction convertible into a money fine. Feudalism held 
sway, and primitive ignorance had not yet given much sign 
of yielding before the advance of enlightenment. In 1113 
Viadimir Il became Grand Prinee of Russia. He was a 
great man, and very probably spoke Greek, Latin, German, 
Hungarian, and Polish. He spread enlightenment, and 
revised the ‘* Laws of Jaroslav.’ At the commencement of 
the thirteenth century the first Russian poem was written— 
“The Expedition of Igor.” The author indeed alludes to a 
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more ancient poem, of which no copy exists. It is claimed 
by Russian writers that the “Expedition of Igor” is as good 
as the contemporary poems of other countries. Another 
remarkable production was the * Epistle of Daniel the Pri- 
soner”? (Slovo Danilla Zatotchinka), which expresses the 
plaintive remonstrance of a man of letters, who had been 
unjustly confined in prison. The author alludes to a Russian 
song called the “Lamentations of Adam,’’ which describes 
the conversion of the people. This song is sung to this 
day in Russia. 

From the many evidences which might be cited of the 
forwardness of Russian literature, previous to the Mongol 
domination, we will cite only a few—the works of St. Hela 
ven, the sermon of the Archbishop of Novgorod, which 
appears to have been a fine specimen of Chureh eloquence ; 
the works of St. Cyril, bishop of Tomoff; various epistles 
and writings of other Churehmen, and the “ Voyage to Jeru- 
salem,” by the Prior Daniel. 

Amongst those who powerfully aided in the encourage- 
ment of learning, may be mentioned the Grand Prince Con- 
stantine, surnamed the Wise; the Prince of Smolensk, and 
another Prince Jaroslav. Russia had in fact made progress ; 
her schools multiplied; and the grand monastery at Kiev, the 
centre of the Russian Church, wasalso the centre of considerable 
enlightenment. How far this enlightenment might, if un- 
checked, have penetrated the Russian masses, we cannot 
determine, for a dark hour was approaching, which was to 
obscure the dawn now opening with so much promise. It was 
from Chinese Tartary the storm was to come. Temoutchin, 
afterwards known as Zenghis Khan, having suppressed a 
rebellion in his dominions and boiled his captive rebels in 
seventy cauldrons, found himself at liberty to enter on a career 
of conquest. He overran nearly all Asia, and then sent an 
army to subdue “the rest of the world.’ Dying soon after 
this undertaking was begun, he committed its continuance to 
his son, who, with six hundred thousand barbarians, invaded 
Russia, and with this flood of savage ignorance overwhelmed 
a country that was beginning to show the first tender fruits 
of civilization. Murder and burning everywhere prevailed ; 
literature was destroyed, and the nation despaired. The 
north and the south only retained some evidence of their once 
high standing. Novgorod kept her schools. The Church, as 
an institution, survived, and with life kept some of that learn- 
ing which, as we know from other cases, will fly to the 
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Church for refuge, when it is not to be obtained elsewhere. 
sut when the weakly Russian literature found this refuge, it 
died—a few evidences of its existence only are left. The 
literature of the Mongol period, if it deserves the name of 
literature, was such only as served to aid the life of the 
Church, and consisted of treatises of morality, theology, and 
sacred philology, besides a few epistles and commentaries. 

Two poems indeed were written during this period—two 
poems in two centuries—and perkaps this statement will 
suggest to the mind the great leap towards barbarism into 
which the nation had been driven. The merits of these two 
poems, however, are not lessened by the fact of their being 
so small in number—they show what might have been done 
for literature if a proper sphere had only existed. They are 
called “The Invasion of Russia by Batyi,” and “The Defeat 
of Mamai.” Towards the end of this period Moscow was 
beginning to take precedence of Novgorod, and when, in the 
latter part of the fitteenth century, John the Third, Prince of 
Moscow, shook off the Tartar yoke, this act gave him such 
eminence that by the ad litional power of cralt he was able 
to reduce all the other Russian cities to his will. His sue- 
cessor, the sanguinary tyrant John the Fourth, first took the 
name of Czar of all the Russias. He—the Russian Nero— 
Ivan the Terrible—the fit conqueror of Siberia, that necessary 
adjunct to Russian despotism—he, too, was a friend of civili- 
zation and le “arning. He founded schools in all the cities of 
his empire, and established the first Russian printing office. 
Curious illustration of the foree of hereditary policy! The 
Russian sovereigns, placed as they were, between Asiatic 
barbarism and European refinement, were compelled to make 
a choice for themselves, and they chose the latter. When 
the choice was made, the task it involved was found to be 
hereulean—hence the impetuosity with which they rushed 
to the work. This hereditary task was equally incumbent 
on those sovereigns who were ignorant as well as on those 
who were learned, on those who were cruel as on those who 
were gentle—hence the uniformity of the efforts in the cause 
of progress which they all have exhibited. For Russia to be 
great and enlightened, it was necessary that she should be in 
the first place Christian, and in the next despotic. If she 
were not Christian, she would repel the civilization of the 
West; if she were not despotic, she could not repel the bar- 
barism of the East. If those who shaped the first Russian 
state had shown a republican tendency, it would afterwards 
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have proved a sad thing for Russia. The Mongol yoke would 
easily have crushed the political fragments over which it 
would have been placed, and the dominions of barbarism 
would have been brought nearer to the West. 

As an instance of the zeal exhibited by the Russian Nero, 
and the difficulties he had to encounter, the following circum- 
stance is worthy of mention. Seeing the want of a sufficient 
number of learned men in his dominions, to carry on the work 
of instruction, he sent a German named Schliter to Charles 
the Fifth, to beg some artists and sarans. The latter sovereign 
made known the tempting offers which were made, and the 
consequence was that three hundred learned men were in- 
duced to go with Schliter to Russia. Having proceeded as 
far as Lubeck, the Hauseatic League, not desiring, for various 
reasons, that Russia should be civilized too soon, sent all the 
learned men back whence they came, and placed Schliter in 
prison, as a sort of check upon his undertaking such expedi- 
tions for the future. Again, Boris Godunof, in 1600, sent 
John Kramer to Germany for professors ; and this time there 
was no opposition from abroad. But the Russian clergy, 
fearing to intrust the education of the youth to Catholics 
and Lutherans, opposed the project. As a consequence, the 
Czar had to abandon it, and contented himself with sending 
eighteen young nobles, to be educated, to Paris, London, 
and Lubeck. Besides all these obstacles, the people presented 
the aspect of a hard, impenetrable mass, and repelled instrue- 
tion. Still the Czars Boris, Alexis, and Theodore did all that 
could be done; and the two latter are considered as having 
cnaugurated the reforms put in practice by Peter the Great. 

At this period it was a matter of boast that some few 
peasants could read and write, and that there was actually a 
Latin school at Moscow; but we are further informed that it 
did not last long. Still, during the reigns of the three sove- 
reigns who preceded Peter the Great, it must not be supposed 
that the constant efforts at improvement were without fruit. 
The peasantry, indeed, remained in ignorance, but there was 
a large class who began to study and to imitate the litera- 
ture of Europe, through the medium of the neighboring lan- 
guages. The Academy of Kiev was established in 1558 ; the 
school of Moscow in 1600. The study of medicine was 
introduced, and the first medieal work soon appeared. Books 
began to come forth. The clergy commenced to publish some 
works ; the prolix chronicles of the monasteries became better 
known. Memoirs and Travels made their appearance, among 
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the former of which may be mentioned the works of Prinee An- 
drew Kourbskoi, whose personal history is, in itself, an interest- 
ing study. A few Slavie grammars and dictionaries also made 
their appearance. Dramatic literature was imported from 
Poland, and established itself on Russian soil. The theolo- 
gical students of Kiev took the impulse, and performed piezes, 
both original and translated. At length, Simeon Polotzk 
wrote several sacred dramas, the chief of which were, “* The 
Prodigal Son,” “The Golden Calf,’ “The Three Children 
in the Furnace,” &e. 

The fame of these representations reached the Court, 
where they were soon produced with applause; and, at the 
instigation of the prime minister, the translation of Moliére’s 
Medecin malgré lui was undertaken by Polotzk. This, the 
first secular drama performed in Russia, produced the most 
unbounded gratification in the Court circle. The Tzarina 
Sophia, finding her genins inspired, underteok, and suecess- 
fully produced, several tragedies and comedies. History 
was also pretty well represented during this period, but the 
works produced in this department show rather an evidence 
ef industry than of skill. Annals, chronicles, and biogra- 
phies came forth in goodly number; but nothing was to be 
found in them beyond a dry statement of facts. [Imaginative 
literature showed more progress. The depression which was 
removed from the national imagination on the downfall of the 
Mongol domination, was sueceeded by an intellectual impulse 
which soon made itself evident. Although the Russian 
character is not lively, and although the Russian intellect 
exhibits in its workings a sort of pervading gloom, yet there 
is an imitative spirit and a praetical ingenuity which some- 
times almost approach a sportive originality. Nowhere can 
there be found more songs, tales, and proverbs than in Russia. 
All three are well represented in this period. ‘The tales and 
legends are of a half Oriental, half biblieal charaeter; some 
recount the adventures of heroes; others show a fantastic in- 
vention, of a strange and mixed description. The most re- 
markable of these stories relates the aehrevements of Ilia 
Mourometz, the Russian Don Quixote, a great giant and good 
Christian, and of his companion, Dobrynia Nikititch. The 
songs had for their best subjeet the glories of the reign of 
Viadimir; but there were many others on different subjects 
and of various descriptions. So numerous indeed have the 
songs of Russia become, that a collection, published in 1856, 
contains about two thousand. Of the proverbs, whose use 
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ean be dated back to this period, it may be said that their 
number was immense and their force unquestionable.* Those 
short and comprehensive sayings were an index to popular 
thought, which might have been seized by the literary men 
of Russia, but which they saffered te pass unnoticed. The 
utterances of the people are always worthy of study by those 
who would create a literature * rae y of the soil.” 

tussian literature has, for the most part, and almost to 
the latest day, been built en foreign imitation. Those 
authors whe have produced the exception, and whom we 
shall have occasion to notice as we proceed, only struck the 
right vein by descending to the study of those popular cha- 
racteristies which were overlooked by the generality of 
writers. These remarks become more applicable vow that 
we have reached the time of Peter the Great, for, in the 
hands of that energetic autocrat, the hereditary policy of 
improvement through foreign imitation was put in force on 
a vaster scale, and with more impatient force, than had yet 
been witnessed, 

Peter’s first innovation was a rejection of the Greek and 
Cyrillic letters, and the adoption of Latin letters in their 
stead. He next turned his attention te books and schools. 
The former, of which a multitude were produced in the al- 
tered alphabet, were all translations of foreign works; and, 
since they were executed in haste, and with more regard to 
quantity than quality, they were more valuable for what- 
ever information they contained than for the elegance of 
their style. The latter, which were entirely in the hands of 
the clergy, he threw open to the um listinguished admission 
of all, and eagerly set about increasing their number, The 
products of his efforts in this direction were fifty-one schools 
for the children of the middle classes; fifty-six for children 
of soldiers; twenty-six for children of the higher 
a school of artillery and engineers; and a marine acadeinv. 
He had in contemplation an Academy of Sciences, which 
was to be arranged by Leibnitz, but his death, in 1725, in- 


classes ; 


* Gerebtzoff gives mauny specimens of proverbs in use amongst his country 
men. Some of them exhibit a smurt badiniye, w 


’ 


ich is anything bat compli- 
mentary to those against whom it is leveled The Maseovites are a frequent 
object of sarcasm. One proverb has it thus: ‘* Mike friendship with a Musco- 


vite, but ke y)astone in your sleeve.’ Another siuvs: ** The Museo » does 
not labor, bat he eats and drinks more than the best laborer’? Another reads 
thus: *‘ Who goes there? The devil! Let him pass, provided he is not a 
Muscovite.”” The inhabitants of Toropetz are honored in this fusion: ‘tA 
Bohemian may be cheated by a Jew, a Jew by a Greck, a Greck by the devil— 
but the devil by a man of Toropetz.”’ 
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terrupted the project. It was, however, carried into effect 
by his widow, Catherine I., and its three departments— 
mathematical, physical, and historieal—were well illustrated 
by the eminent men whom she selected for its members. 

The thirty-six years of Peter’s reign worked a vast change 
in Russia. He built a new capital in a place which, to any 
man but him, would have been an impracticable desert. He 
created an army and a navy; conquered the greatest captain 
of the age; fused the most remote parts of the empire to- 
gether by means of public works; and, with a will which 
brooked no contradiction and recoiled from no difficulty, he 
imposed a widespread and hastily contrived system of educa- 
tion upon a people who were not half fitted for its applica- 
tion. Whether the Russians are or are not naturally tracta- 
ble and easily moulded, as some maintain, it is certain that 
Peter found them so, for compulsion was at hand to bring 
them, if necessary, to the required shape. But it is just as 
true that, while he elevated, in all respects, the genera! 
standing of the country, he checked the development of those 
characteristics which would, under a milder system, have 
rendered Russian literature more original and more interest- 
ing. According to his hypothesis, Russia was nothing, and 
he would make her everything. His programme was made 
out accordingly ; and all the national turns of thought, the 
strange, queer mixture of the Kast and of the West, which 
the national character was beginning to exhibit, were ignored 
in a literature which was entirely exotic. The clergy, that 
other great Russian lever, were not unanimous in support of 
the measures of the Czar; but those who sustained him did 

powerfully. Four bishops are specially remembered as 
having agreed with his theories and, by their exertions, aided 
his plans. Amongst them, Theophan Prokovitch, Archbishop 
of Novgorod, with Russian fertility, produced no less than 
sixty works. These works are not exempt from the reprvach 
of introducting foreign words. 

The reign of the Empress Anne is chiefly distinguishable 
for the establishment of the school of Military Cadets which 
produced a number of remarkable characters. In this reign 
ulso appeared Prince Kantemir, a thorough scholar and an 
original poet. He wrote eight satires in syllabic verse, which 
show a successful though not servile imitation of Horace, 
Juvenal, aud Boileau. Amongst the learned Churchmen of 
this period two are particularly remarkable—Javorsky and 
Procopovitch. The two Kozaks, Kirsha Danilof and Lemen 
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Klimofsky, wrote talesand lyrical poems. The former espe cially 
distincuished himself by collecting the valuable traditions of 
the peasantry, which the imitators of French and German 
literature overlooked or thought beneath their notice. Tre- 
diakorvski, who was a pupil of Rollin, and dey otedly attached 
to the study of history, was also a good poet. He it was 
who first thought of adopting the classical meters founded 
on quantity instead of the old method which merely counted 
the syll: ibles without reference to their leneth. His verses 
were so well appreciated at Court that the Empress Catha- 
rine IT. used to inflict on those who were guilty of any slight 
breach of decorum the forfeit of learning a certain number 
of his lines by heart. But though thus eminent he is scarcely 
to be considered as a man of genius. 

It was reserved for the reign of Elizabeth to behold the 
glory of him who is justly considered the father of Russian 
literature. Michael Lomonosof was born the son of a poor 
fisherman of Archangel, in 1711. He learned to read and 
write from his ape priest, and his poetii ‘al genius being 
fired by heari if the ag of Simeon Polotzk chaunted in the 
church, he ran off to Moseow to gain admission into the 
acadeniy. It is curious how, in despotic countries like Russia, 
genius will often, with a rapidity elsewhere unknown, ele- 
vate a man even from the lowliest position. The rise of 
Lomonosot ean only be accounted for by re ferring it to that 
hereditary policy of the encouragement of learning which 
was part of the system of the Government. Ilaving acquired 
considerable learning in Moscow and Petersburgh, he went to 
Germany and studied three years at Marburgii under Wolf, 
rn disciple of Leibnitz. Then ie went to Freiberg, where 
he studied mineranlogy and metallurgy. While in Germany 
he was struck with the superior harmony of German poetry, 
and thought that by the introduction of candenced verse the 
poetry of his own country could be im proved—the ide ‘a 
started by Tredi atovsky, but. + hitherto ado ypter d. His first 
peem was the * Ode on the Capture of Khotin,” which 
immediately pro lneed tH e greatest sensation. Ile was raised 
to the highest | OuOrs, which he enjoyed ti his death, which 
occurred in 1765. This extraordinary man united in himself 
capabilities not often found associated in the same individual. 
He had the h olhest scientifie and lite rary power, but while the 
first was that whieh direeted his more immediate exertions, the 
second employed his leisure hours and perhaps his more 
willing labors. With him the fair structure of Russian 
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literature, whose foundations were broadly laid by Peter, rose 
above the ground and displayed its varied proportions. Be- 
fore his adyent things were in that state which, displaying 
few positive results, exhibited rather an aptness and appre- 
ciative intelligence most encouraging to eminent talent. Uni- 
versities and academies endowed with imperial liberality in- 
vited the ambitious exertions of the studious, and, as we have 
seen, there were many among the middle and higher classes 
whose talents and attainments bore splendid testimony to the 
wisdom which had founded those institutions. But there 
had yet appeared no one of pre-eminent merit 

Russia may take peculiar pride in Lomonosof, for he was 
a light in science, a guide in grammar, a reformer and law- 
giver in prose, a model in poetry. As we are not comparing 
him with cotemporaries of other countries, but merely not- 
ing his value with reference to his own people and country, 
perbaps we need not explain that another estimate of him 
would not be quite so high. It would probably be found, if 
u wider inquiry were instituted, that his scientific works, 
which were wonderful at that time and place, would 
not to-day seem very extraordinary—that his poems would 
appear artificial—and that on the whole, he would sink some- 
what below the level at which he stands in Russia. What 
might chiefly detract from the pleasure of reading his literary 
productions—as indeed happeus with the works of all Russian 
poets—is the fulsome panegyric of the royal family which 
Is constantly interwoven w ith his subjects. His scientific 
works, on chemistry, electricity, light and colors, metals 
astronomy, me tallurgy, &e., occupy nine volumes. His 
literary prose works, consisting of a “ Russian Grammar,” 
various annals and histories, ** Manual of Eloquence,” * Let- 
ter on Russian Versification,” panegyrics of Peter and Eliza- 
beth, and letters, also occupy nine volumes. The same 
number of volumes are filled by his poetry, which comprises 
two tragedies, eleven sacred odes, nineteen other odes, vari- 
ous idyls, panegyrics, and Anacreontic pieces, Ke. He also 
trausiated foreign works. He is chiefly valuable to his 
countrymen for having laid down the proper rules of Russian 
grammar, and for having established the language ona Slavie 
basis, undefiled by the corruptions which had collected 
around it. Next to this, his lyric il compositions entitle him 
to the estimation of poste rity . As a se holar, he emine ntly 
represented the gigautic efforts which Russia was making in 
the walks of learning, for in addition to his scientifie attain- 
ments, he understood Greek, Latin, Freneh, and German. 
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Trediatovsky, already mentioned, was cotemporary with 
Lomonosof, but far beneath him. He translated Rollins’ His- 
tory and Fenelons’ Telemachus. His productions evince 
much widustry, but more pedantry. Popovsky also deserves 
mention as a young man of much promise, who, if he had 
lived, might have approached nearer to Lomonosof. 
Soumarokof, a very fertile writer and graceful poet, by his 
imitation of French writers, was enabled to produce a multi- 
tude of works which are more remarkable for versatility 
than originality. His great ambition was to produce on 
the Russian stage works like those of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire. His first pieces were performed at the Cadet 
School, but their fame reached the palace, where they were 
afterwards represented. Hitherto, the stage had, properly 
speaking, no existence in Russia. Under the Czar Alexis, 
mysteries were represented in the seminaries, and foreign 
actors used sometimes to delight the Court, but Elizabeth 
resolved to erect the stage into an institution. Volkof, an 
actor of merit, having established a company at Jaroslav, 
with which he brought out pieces which he had seen in 
the German and Italian theatres, existing some short time 
in Petersburg, the Empress Elizabeth ordered him on to the 
capital. With his advice, she erected a theatre there, and 
another at Moscow. Of the former, Soumarokof was male 
director, and Volkof was chief actor. The pieces of Sou- 
marokot were for a long time the favorites of the Russian 
stage. There was scarcely any sort of compesition which this 
productive writer did not try. He wrote many tragedies, 
comedies, aud operas; moral, statistical, and historical 
sketches; odes, epistles, and inscriptions. As we have said, 
he imitated the French in everything, and if he had not 
been an imitator, he could not have produced so much. 
Kheraskof was equally extraordinary in fertility. He flooded 
the public with his works in all species of composition. His 
countrymen have given him the title of the Russian Homer, 
a name which, notwithstanding his great power, the world 
at large may hot possibly agree to aceord him. Besides es- 
tablishing the stage as an institution, Elizabeth erected a uni- 
versity at Moscow, and an academy of Fine Arts at Peters- 
burg. 

The reign of Catherine IL., glorious in everything for Rus- 
sia, did not derive its least renown from the exertions made 
by this remarkable woman for the cause of enlightenment. 
Besides encouraging the institutions already established, 
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she founded many academies and schools. The laws pub- 
lished by her order, under the direction of Prince Beforodko 
and other competent persons, contributed to the purity of 
the Russian language by the rejection of foreign forms of 
speech. The University of Moscow also labored in the same 
direction. From this University came forth a crowd of au- 
thors, who translated the Iliad, Alneid, Paradise Lost, and the 
Messiah. The names of Dershavin, Khemunitzer, Kni ajnine, 
and Von Wisin, confer an undying lustre on the reign of 
Catherine. But not content with showering her favors on 
on and other men of letters, the Empress was a distin- 
guished writer herself. Her works occupy five volumes, 
which chiefly relate to history. The novel of Belisarius was 
also translated by her, and partly by noblemen of her Court. 
Ot Dershavin and his rival Petrov, a few words must be 
said. ‘They succeeded Lomonosof, and almost equaled him 
in power. With the former, as with Lomonosof, the great 
source of inspiration was the glory of Russia; but while 
Lomonosot seemed to embody his country in the person of 
the sovereign, Petrov took a wider view, and directly ex- 
tolled the prowess of his countrymen. Dershavin did not 
follow him in this tendency, but showed throughout an in- 
tense worship of the empress. His lyrical pieces, which dis- 
play his greatest power, are so many tributes to the glory of 
the empress. The principal are the “ Taking of Ismail,” 
* Taking of Derbendt,” “ Peace with Sweden,” and “ Con- 
quest of the Crimea.” His religious pieces, though not ex- 
hibiting that style of subject which was most e ngeni il, yet 
display a splendid power. His * Ode to God” espee ially is 
noted as a truly sublime production. It has not only been 
translated into several European languages, but also into 
Chinese, by order of the Emperor ot China, who had it 
placed on the walls of his palace in letters of gold. He 
wrote several others which are not so celebrated, though 
nearly as good. It is eurious that, while he entered deeply 
into ever) sentiment of the Russian mind, he failed to repre- 
sent the one great characteristic trait—namely that of sad- 
ness, his own tendency being rather to the humorous. Von 
Wisin rests his fame on two comedies of genuine power; one 
of which, Nedorols, or Mamma’s Darling, gives an amusing pic- 
ture ofthe habits of the country gentry. For its striking truth 
and ludicrous power, it became a favorite with all classes. 
Khemnitzer wrote four comedies in verse, five operas, some 
tragedies and dramas; but he is only an imitator, changing 
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names, while he retained the characters which they repre- 
sented in the works of French and German writers. 

Ablessimoff first showed a thoroughly national Russian 
piece, and opened a new path in stage literatrre. He wrote 
several, the chief of which has kept the stage since 
1779. Bogdanovitech, a poet of considerable grace and 
power, wrote a drama, a didactic poem, a comedy, and a 
slight epic, called Dushenka, Psyche—of these the last is the 
most meritorious, and is quite sufficient to preserve his me- 
mory. A little before Petrov, already mentioned, translated 
the Aineid, Kostrov gave a version of the Iliad and Ossian. 
Kapnist, in lyrical power, stands next to Dershavin. Bobrov 
imitated English literature. He had plenty of imagination ; 
but the perverse habit of imitating the works of foreign 
authors produced with him, as with so many other Russian 
writers, its proper effect. While it gave a power of produc- 
tion, it rendered the matter produced of less value. Bulgakov 
translated Ariosto; Popovsky made his countrymen acquainted 
with Pope and Locke. Neledinski Meletski wrote lyries 
which are known even by the humbler classes. Kheraskof, 
aman of much lyrical power, as well as industry, attempted 
a more ambitious production than that of mere songs. This 
was nothing less than an epic, celebrating the conquest of 
Kasan by Ivan the Fourth. In speaking of Lomonosof, we 
should have mentioned a similar attempt made by him in 
praise of Peter. Kheraskot’s epic was called the lussiad ; 
Lomonosot’s, the Petreid. Both were failures—and Russia 
cannot be properly said to have an epic. To Klouchine, 
Maikof and Ephimiefs, the Russian stage is much indebted. 

The historical department, which in the first instance was 
based upon the labors and researches of German scholars, is, 
in this period, chiefly illustrated by a German scholar. The 
academician Miiller, to whom allusion is made, devoted his 
life to Russian literature, and especially to the collection and 
publication of historical manuscripts. “The Code of Laws 
of John IV,” the “ Book of Degrees,” and other works, were 
brought out by him. He spent ten years in Siberia, to 
gather materials for a history of that region. He also issued 
the first Russian periodical, a monthly, devoted to historical 
subjects. Prince Michael Shtsherbatoff, aided by his aec- 
quaintance with the archiyes of Peter the Great, which he 
put in order by the wish of Catherine the Second, wrote the 
** History of Russia to the Czar Michael Romanoff,” a work 
occupying fifteen volumes. He wrote, besides, several 
smaller histories and chronicles. 
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General Boltine, an eminent historical critic, made use 
of the ill-arranged narrations of others, particularly of the 
last mentioned, and by his own labors produced several 
careful and valuable works. John Golikoff wrote twelve 
volumes, to which he added supplementary works—all on 
particular portions of Russian history. Novikoff published 
the Ancient Russian Library, a collection of valuable docu- 
ments. Schletzer, a German, published the ** Chronicles of 
Nestor,” with commentaries and a valuable elucidation of 
the text. Tehulkoff wrote a history of Russian commerce, 
in twenty-one volumes. Rytchkoff published the “ Topogra- 
phy of Orenburg,” and an “ Essay on the History of Kazan.” 
Count Moussin Poushkine formed a museum of archeology 
and a collection of manuseripts. Part of his museum was 
destroyed by the great fire of Moscow, in 1812. He first 
edited the “Testament of Vladimir” and the “Chant of 
Igor.” To this list of works may be added about a dozen 
memoirs and voyages by various authors. This wonderful 
literary activity sheds a lustre upon the reign of Catherine 
the Second; but it would not be right to infer from the 
great bulk of the matter which was produced, that the lite- 
rature of Russia yet promised to attain an equal standard 
with that of more western countries. Everything was 
young, rapid, and overgrown. Slowness and = selt-study 
would have tended to originality. Rapidity and imitation 
produced a general eminence, but was on the whole unfa- 
vorable to pec uliar excellence. 

But now a new pe riod opens, W ith the appearance of Kar- 
amzin—not indeed a period of originality in any great sense, 
but yet a pe ‘riod in which a wider turn was exhibited. Sal. 
tution, which had before been limited to particular models, 
was now directed almost through Europe: and this was the 
best thing, next to the study of their own literary character. 
Besides, this was a period in which the Russian language, 
through the efforts of particular individuals, attained to 
higher perfection. Nicolas Karamzin, born 1765, was the 
one who most contributed to this improvement. After 
having completed his education, and travelled some years in 
Europe, he commenced the exercise of his influence on litera- 
ture by the publication of the ‘Moscow Journal.” The 
flowing ease and grace of both his prose and poetical contri- 
butions rendered them good models of style, while the 
thought itself was not striking or energetic. His second 
periodical, the “ European Messenger,” exhibited a correc- 
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tion of the latter defect. But his great literary monument 
is his “ History of Russia.” The fault of this work as a 
history consists in this: that without actually perverting 
facts, it throws too poetical a radiance around barbarous 
transactions, thereby producing an effect differing from that 
of truth. Asa model of style, it exhibits a beauty beyond 
which Russian literature cannot hope toreach. It embodies 
the improvements of Lomonosof, still further developed by 
pe ‘rsonal taste; and while the national tongue of the people 
is kept unadulterated by foreign words, it is rescued from 
Slavic harshness by a judicious use of French aud English 
eonstructions. This was an excellent form for Russian litera- 
ture to assume, but it was dangerous to the language in 
this respect, that the followers of its first adopter might not 
show the same judgment in their adaptation of foreign lan- 
guages. An opposition only was needed to cheek the possi- 
bility, and an opposition arose. Admiral Shiskof became 
the head of a party who thought that Karamzin made use 
too liberally of foreign forms. They contended for Slavonie 
eonstruction altogether, and were known as the Slavonic 
party, while the admirers of Karamzin were named the 
Russian party. Their opposition was wholesome, as it must 
necessarily prevent the Russian language from swerving too 
much to either side. 

Cotemporary with Karamzin were many authors who 
either contributed to produce a multitude of models in the 
new and gracetul style, or whose chief characteristic was the 
rare and excellent quality of originality. Of these latter, 
Khemunitzer and Kryloff deserve e special mention, as national 
fabulists. The fables of the latter especially are truly Rus- 
sian; they are full of humor and irony, and all founded in 
the habits of the people. His style is easy and national, and 
many of his expressions have passed into proverbs. Of the 
others we shall mention a few whose labors have entitled 
them to distinguished fame. Shoukovysky, born in 1783, was 
a poet of sterling worth. He wrote some ballads, and trans- 
lated and imitated portions of the works of Goethe, Schiller, 
Uhland, Southey, Klopstock, Byron, Scott, Moore, and others, 
The Germans were his favorites, and of these Schiller was 
the most esteemed. He had a vast influence on his times, on 
account of his ideas as well as his elegant versification. 
Koslof is known as one of the best translators from the En- 
glish and German. He paid particular attention to Byron, 
whom he closely studied and imitated. 
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Another successful translator of the noble poet is Baron 
Rosen. Other distinguished lyric poets were Prince Vja- 
zemsky, Chowstof, and Rileyef, who is also remembered for 
his tragic end, as a participator in the attempted revolution 
of 1525. But there is a greater name than any which spe- 
cially deserves to be commemorated. Alexander Pushkin, 
born 1799, died 1837, is scarcely inferior in any respect to 
any Russian poet, while in many qualities he excels 
all. His poetic images are taken from nature; his senti- 
ments are based upon a sympathy with humanity. Unfor- 
tunately he turned, like so many others, too much to imita- 
tion, but his studies of Goethe, Schiller, and Byron resulted 
in something different from any. If he was not quite Rus- 
sian, neither was he German, English, or French. An Ode 
to Liberty, written in an effervescence of youthful spirit, pro- 
cured his banishment from St. Petersburgh by the Emperor 
Alexander. But he was afterwards allowed to return by the 
Emperor Nicholas. Three of his poetical tales deserve men- 
tion, both for their beauty and because they are written on 
home subjects—* Ruslan and Ludmilla,” descriptive of the 
heroic times of Russia; “ The Prisoner of the Caucasus,” 
and the ** Fountain of Baktshiserai.”” His “ Poltawa” and 
‘* Brigcand Brothers’? may also be mertioned in this cate- 


gory. His lyries are—* Napoleon ;” “To the Detractors of 


Russia ;” and “ Anniversary of Borodino.” In the number 


of his minor pieces he emulated those writers whom we have 
remarked for their fertility in that respect. Besides, he es- 
tablished a journal called the “ Contemporary,” which is yet, 
or lately was, in existence. 

After Lomonosof, who is to be considered as the first emi- 
nent representative and benefactor of Russian literature, Ka- 
ramzin, Shukovsky, and Pushkin deserve estimation, for 
though they severally may be censurable for certain faults, cer- 
tain it is that whatever remained to be done for the language 
was done by them. Other eminent writers were Dinitrieff, who 
wrote six volumes of poetry, and contributed to improve the 
language—Mouravietl, who has not written much, but who 
has shown an excellent style—Mertzhakoff, who introduced the 


art of literary criticism into his lectures in the University of 


Moscow—Baratinski, Juzikof, Benedictof, Podolinski, and a 
host of others, all lyrical poets. Among translators, Gnieditch 
must be named, who rendered the Iliad into hexameters ; 
and Khemnitsky, who made many beautiful translations from 
the French drama. Prince Chakovskoi and Ozeroff were 
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dramatic writers of great fertility—tht first produced no less 
than twenty-four pieces, nearly all comedies—the other wrote 
five tragedies ; whose subjects were chiefly taken from the 
Greeks, while the style was an imitation of Racine and Vol- 
taire. Griboiedoff, who was killed while ambassador to Per- 
sia, 1829, wrote a four act come@y, which is a satire on 
the morals imported from the West. This piece, which is 
very popular in Russia, is known under the name of * Gore ot 
Uma” (The Misfortune of too much Intellect). Many of 
its verses have become proverbial expressions. Baron Delvig 
wrote a good number of idyls, romances and songs, the lat- 
ter breathing the true Russian melancholy. Khomiakoff is 
remarkable for the patriotism with which his verses are in- 
spired. His style is altogether based on the old classic 
national models. He left two tragedies, “ The Conqueror of 
Siberia,” and “ The-False Demetrius.”’ Besides the translation 
of the Iliad by Gnieditch, two other translations must be 
noted, one of the Aneid, by Wojerkoff, and one of Tasso’s 
“ Jerusalen,” by Merzljakoff. Martynoffalso translated seve- 
ral ancient classies. 

Perhaps no form of literature has been more prized in 
Russia than the historical novel. The first to nationalize the 
historical novel was Beztoujoff&. His style was too formal and 
classical to be widely pleasing. Nareshnoi wrote a novel of 
huge dimensions called Bursak. It relates the ludicrous 
adventures of a bursarian of a seminary in Malo-Russia— 
Bursak Malorossiiskaja powiest. In its matter and manner it 
much resembles Gil Blas. Polevoi, adistinguished journalist, 
is also known by his history of Russia and several novels and 
dramas. Of the latter, the principal is “ Pauline of Siberia.” 
He also translated Hamlet. Bulgarine, well known asa jour- 
nalist, made his mark in a higher sphere by the production of 
two romances. There has been much controversy as to his 
merits. Tagoskine wrote eight romances, ten comedies, an 
opera, and a great many novels. The dramas are imitations 
of the French, while the novels are not true to nature. Prince 
Odoerskoi wrote many elegant fantastic tales. 

While the department of literature, of which we have 
been treating, has been thus ennobled by the exertions, al- 
ways striking, always brilliant, of the children of Russia—in 
other directions their efforts have earned the most unquali- 
fied praise. The romantic and inventive literature of Russia 
is chiefly valuable to Russians themselves—but the travels 
and explorations made by Russians have an interest for the 
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world. The vast unexplored regions bordering on the 
European portion of the Russian empire, and a great part of 
the Asiatic division, must have at once excited the enlightened 
curiosity of the literati. As might be expected, inquiry and 
enterprise soon produced their fruits. Travellers of learning 
and sagacity penetrated to all points, and their works were 
welcomed by Europe. The regions of Malo-Russia, Taurida, 
and the Caucasus were explored and well described by Grimka, 
Muraviev, Apostol and others. Timkofsky gave an account 
of China. The monk Hyacinth Bitchourin published his nar- 
rative of China, Thibet, and the country of the Mongols. 
Romanzoff, the great patron of science, caused the publica- 
tion of the Historia Mongolorum et Tartaroriun. Mongol, Tar- 
tar, and Armenian works brought into notice by the researches 
of travellers have been translated into Russian, and a Mongol 
Russian Dictionary, a Tartar Dictionary, and a Russian Arme- 
nian Dictionary, besides many similar works, have speedily fol- 
lowed. Ilebrew and Arabic have also been cultivated to an 
astonishing extent. 

Many ecclesiastics deserve to be enumerated for their 
eloquence, or for works on theology and Church history. Of 
these we will particularize Protasof, Archbishop of Kasan, 
Drozdot, Archbishop of Moscow, distinguished for eloquence, 
Bolehovitinoll, Podobjedoff, and Desnitzky, for works on 
theology ; and Bogash, a Catholie priest, who produced a 
history of the Taurida, and several other historical works. 

A great number of memoirs has been given to the world 
by Count Munich, General Danilevsky, and others—and phi- 
lological researches intothestruetureof the Russian language 
have been carried to that degree that nothing further could be 
done. Of the many persons of distinction who labored in 
this direction we will content ourselves with naming Admi- 
ral Shiskoff, whose exertions and celebrity are associated 
with more than one national subject. 

After this long array of authors, and this extensive though 
hasty review of their exertions, it is not surprising that we 
have to say that Russian literature stood upon its feet, and 
that the Russian language at this period was openly acknowl- 
edged by the aristoeracy. While the highest classes were 
all along inveterately devoted to the prevailing fashion of 
aping after French and German phraseology, the native lan- 
guage, which, by the instrumentality of taste and learning, 
had by degrees ceased to be vulgar, now, as it were, with a 


bound attained that position which commanded, on its simple 
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merits, the same respect that was due to the more western 
tongues. 

But it is time for us to pause and find out how far the 
have proceded in the track of time. \\ hile enumerating those 
distinguished persons who, by their talent and industry, ad- 
vanced the language and literature of their country, We un- 
consciously allowed ourselves to pass from one reigning 
sovereign to another without noticing the political change. 
Indeed, the requirements of the subject did not rg orously eX- 
act any mn tice of such eve its, SO that it is now mere ly heces- 
sary to look around us for the sake of clearness and connection. 
We accordingly discover that we have come down to the 
time of the Emperor Nicholas, and that for the present the 
development of our subject Stops, in a literary seuse, With the 
name of Gogal. 

During the reign of the Emperor Alexander, the imperial 
policy of encouragement was prosecuted on a seale which 
was, if possible, more gigantic than before. And what ex- 
hibits the efforts of the Czar in a more praiseworthy light, is 
this—that he took especial pains to extend the area of in- 
ferior edueation. He established over fifty gymnasia or 
governmental schools, and more than a hundred inferior 
schools, together with five Universities. He also founded 
two institutions for the study of Oriental languages. 
Attached to one of these is the Asiatic Museuin, 
where a host of valuable historical and literary 
curiosities has been collected. The number of books 
produced during this reign attests the literary activity 
which the imperial favor had stimulated. The works written 
both in the Slavie and old Russian and in the modern style, 
were counted by thousands. The vear 1820 alone, produce | 
3,400 works, about 1,400 of which were translations from 
the French, German, and English. In 1822, three hundred 
and fifty living authors were enumerated, chiefly belonging 
to the nobility. But literature, in respect to productiveness 
attained its height in this reign. Repression was inaugurated 
with ag of the Emperor Nicholas. Literature, which 
ha lso long b cen DUIS “dl and f ton lle “, beg: in to eV in ce a disposi- 
ion to go too inde penulentl alone. Th ¢ literati had long since 
outstripped the e gy, and they were alin sigus of con- 
tempt forthe Czar. The b loody trage “ly which ushered in the 
reign of Nic! iolas, ineluded a nonygsi its victims several men 
of literary fame. Imitation had indeed produced worse effects 
than the advocates of the Slavic s} 

VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. 5 


ystem had ever dreaded. 
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Revolution was embraced among the many translations which 
Russia was receiving; and this translation of revolution dis- 
played, in its Russian dress, the same mere imitation which 
so many copy ings of Western Europe had before exhibited. 
The revolutionary outburst was proof that “ study of foreign 
literature had been thoroughly cultivated in all its depart- 
ments. It was well that it had been so amen for Nicholas 
at once set a bar to its further influence. His ideas for the 
guidance of the Russian mind were represented in these words, 
—orthodoxy, autocracy, nationality. Censorship was order- 
ed to cut more freque ntly ; ; the list of forbidden books was 
greatly enlarged ; foreign sentiment was banned; Panslavism 
was substituted for revolution ; and historical and archologi- 
cal studies were encouraged as a means of engaging those 
talents which might otherwise be chafing for some stimulating 
pursuit. Literature was straight-jacketed, labelled, and 
patented, and the too free exertions which it was beginning 
to show were reduced to a Russian compass. As might be 
expected, the direction which literature now took was chiefly 
historical and critical. This sphere was the only safe one to 
be permitted to the young mind of Russia. But even here the 
instinet of pone paciscare found a choice, for the majority of 
the writers and essayi looked back to the early times for 
subjects, since there abs could they ~_ for the luxury of 
free expression. But whether early or late, the history of 
Russia, so well attended to before, was now made the subject 
of more diligent inquiry—and it may be truly said that in no 
country has national history, in all its departments, been so 
thoroughly illustrated as it has been in Russia. That depart- 
ment of history which relates to foreign nations is as deficient 
and unreliable as the native history is full and well digested. 
As a consequence, the Russian masses cannot be expected to 
have a very good knowledge of the transactions of foreign 
countries, While the Russian scholar, to aga many languages 
are comm only known, may, very possibly, be we ll ae qui aint- 
ed with the affairs of other pe ople es, While he only fails in pro- 
perly transeribing them. Without enumerating the volumi- 
nous additions which during this period were made to the 
national history, we will briefly advert to other branches of 
literature which, as well as history, were permitted by the 
Czar, to be cultivated by the intellectual ambition of Russia. 
Statistics, Geography, and Travels came under this head. 
Under the first title, the information piled up is sufficiently 
copious and is well preserved by the Statistical Academy. 
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Under the second, are to be considered the interesting 
accounts of the Caucasus, of Mongolia, of the country of the 
Kirgises, &c., as well as the historical and geographical trea- 
tises on the Eastern nations and tribes, tor which we are en- 
tirely indebted to Russia. Under the head of Travels, are to 
be found many minute and highly interesting narratives of 
journeys to the Holy Land, to Greece and Italy, Moldavia and 
Wallachia, to Persia, and almost the entire East. Travels 
through Russia itself have been published by at least half a 
dozen distinguished explorers. 
jut while these special pursuits were particularly en- 
couraged, those writers who exhibited a peculiar national 
turn were not checked. Gogol, with whose name wi 
paused alittle further back, is the man with whom we shall 
mark the last division of our subject. Nicholas Gogol, born 
1808, died 1851, showed in his works a degree of power 
which secured for him a high rank amongst the eminent writers 
whom we have already enumerated, and also an appreciation 
of the labors of his predecessors in the 1 Improvement of the 
Russian language. He wrote several tales showing various 
kinds of talent and humor, and a happy use of the popular 
raditions. His ** Evenings at the Farm” is a collection of 
stories full of grace and power ; his ‘ Dead Souls’ exhibits 
the humor which he possessed in no slight degree : and lis 
‘*Tarass Bulba’” gives illustrations of Cossack life. These 
and his other tales possess the valuable quality of being 
thoroughly Russian, both in style and spirit. He is one of 
the few Russian writers whom foreigners find it desirable to 
translate until deterred by the diffie ulty of the task. ile is, 
in fact, as idiomatie and pee uliar as Sterne. A few others 
deserve particular attention—they are Mr. Dall and General 
Seobilefft. The latter wrote tales illustrative of cap life 
which are not imitations of mere western seenes, but studied 
from reality. The former is distinguished by the name of 
the Cossack Longanskoi, whose productions are cherished in 
Ri ISSia, aS being full of national life. But it would be an 
omission of e speci: al gravity to pass over the name of Koltzoff, 
a man who, from being a feeder of shee pon the ste ppes, rose 
to a position of literary distinction which many of greater 
education never reached. He is almost esteemed a second 


, 


Lomonosot. His enthusiastic national songs, as well as the 


descriptive dialogues of Grigovovitch, a writer of simila 
iendeney, are amongst those literary productions which 
Russia holds in especial esteem. Covte:nmporary with, and 
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subsequent to Gogol, were a crowd of writers, who, perceiv- 
ing that the proper vein had at length been struck, endeavored 
to exhibit the national character and idiom. From all that 
has been said, an idea may be acquired of the progress of 
Russian literature, from the period when it first showed life, 
down to our own times. It will be understood that 
the object of transforming an Asiatic into a European 
race through the medium of literature, could, for a 
long time, produce nothing better than translations and par- 
odies, which, almost worthless at first, tended at length to 
unprove the native language. [t will also be conceded that 
When an eminent man arose, his eminence was based very 
much upon bis learning and aequirements, and very little on his 
originality; and that when this latter quality began to appear, 
though the material for its exereise was found at home, the 
hint was furnished trom abroad. We see thus, how accord- 
ing to the first principle, Russia quickly mastered all the lit- 
erary productions of Europe, made her own renderings of all 
the great writers of France, Germany, England and Italy, 
and learned in her own tongue the immortal verses of all the 
vreat epics of antiquity. We see too, how, according to 
the second principle, she has, by working up her own mate- 
rials, produced counterparts of Cervantes, Le Sage, Molic¢re, 
Lafontaine, and Boceacio; and fivally, when the national in- 
tellect grew strong, and the language assumed a fixed form, 
half way between Slavic harshness and European elegance, 
those writers arose who dropped imitation altogether, and fur- 
uished those truly Russian works, which are national both in 
spirit and style, and whieh foreigners deem worthy of trans- 
lation. The number of these is yet comparative ly small, and 
is com post d of writings of a particular class. No great work 
of the imagination, no immortal tragedy, no stately epic has 
yet ap ypeared, Russia’s great literary characteristics have 
been ae quisitiveness, ingenuity, productiveness, versatility, 
industry, and researeh ; and those liter: ary pursuits on which 
these qualities could be best employed, have accordingly 
been pushed to the utmost. The labors of Russian scholars 
in Geography, History, Statisties, Seience, and Language, 
have been vast and fruitful. It remains to be seen how long 
it will take to advance into the more lofty regions of intellect 
im an independent course,and with: anunborrowed motion. In 
thus mentioning the use whichRussia made of the productions of 
European genius, we must be understood to refer to the higher 
classes of the population. The masses remained unconse ious of 
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these influences, except here and there some rare intellect 
which, as nature so wills, often arises in the lowliest places 

The Czars have done all that their vast powers enabled them 
to do to enlighten the millions; but this light, at first reeeived 
unwillingly, tended at best but te slightly lesson the obscurity 
—and itis very probable that this day, in spite of the multitude 
of schools, and of teachers, that the great hordes of Russian 
peasantry are but partially cheered by the rays of education. 
It will be observed, that in treating this question of Russian 
literature, we have neither given way to the extravagant 
eulogies of Russian panegyrists, nor in lulged in the depre- 
ciatory style which some English writers especially have 
adopted towards Russia ever since the Crimean war. Far 
from considering the exertions of the Czars,in the cause of 
knowledge, as the efforts of mere despots to systematize a 
beaurocracy which would render their tyranny more secure, 
we have been forced by evidence to acknow ledge in them a 
noble ambition te rule over a Europeanizest nation, rat! 
than a barbarous Asiatic horde. If the efforts of 


them, of Peter, especially, were cruel and inconsiderate, t! 


amie, f 


0) 
some o 
il 
is to be attributed to the Inpatient anxiety of a despotic 
will, in a cause which brooked ho delay. lt 18 up mssible, 
after proper reflection, to think that the persistent efforts of 
all the Russian sovereigns to enlighten their people, had no 
better motive than the more systematic chaining and 
ing down of that people. Of the faults of the I 14 
vices of the Russian mind, and the national degradation whieh 
has never been effaced since the Mongel domination, we are 
fully conscious. Gf the cruelty of the Russians in Poland, 
we are also fully aware; but while the first afford 


why the people are not more able TO use the ad) 


erind- 


fussian system, th 


reasons 
Vantages pre- 
sented to them, the second are, unhappily for mankin l, not 
peculiar to barbarous people. Civilization has often tran- 
scended barbarism tn cruelty towards the conquered, 

The establishment of scheols, which, after all, is the best 
and most solid proof of advancement, has, under the Impulse 
of the Czar, been constantly pushed forward. In 1858, there 
vere under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Public Tnstrue- 
tion in Russia, not ineluding Poland or Finland, nearly 5 400 
sch ols, ot which SIX were wnive rsities ¢ and ! additi mm) to 


these, there Was a vast nu nber of other special schools, " 


der the control of different departments of the Govern it. 
The style of Kryloff’s fables may be estimated from the 


following specimens, which we have taken in 


? 
t — = 
STUOSTANCe Troll 
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Kolil’s work on Russia. As an illustration of the art with 
which the precepts ot religion may be evaded, even beyond 
the ingenuity of Satan himself, it is told in one of these 
fables how a peasant attempted to violate the law of fasting 
without breaking its letter. The words of the precept are, 
* Ye shall] not eat on fast days any kind of flesh, nor shall ye 
boil eggs in water upon your hearths and eat such eggs.” 
The peasant alluded to drives a nail into the wall and hangs 
an egg from it by means of a wire. He then places his lamp 
under the egg, and cooks it in that manner. Being caught 
in this trick by a priest, he alleges as an excuse that he 
thought he was not breaking the commandment. “ Why, 
the Devil must have taught you that,’ cries the priest, peev- 
V ishil\ ° te Ah, Ves, father; I confess the Devil did teach me.” 
‘No; it is not true,” shouts the Devil, who has been pre- 
sent during the conversation, and seated on the stove, 
ehuckles at the sight of the suspended egas; *“ indeed I have 
not taught him this, for upon my word, it is the first time 
{ have seen the trick.” Another fable, in which the moral is 


s 


something of the same, an | quite aseasily deduced, reads as fol- 
lows: * One knows not, indeed, what to be at, to get on in this 
world. Do this way, and you are sure to be wrong; try 
that, and you are just as unlucky,” said one peasant to an- 
other. ‘A year ago, one night, when I had been taking a 
drop, I went to the hay-loft wjth a light, and somehow the 
hay caught fire, and my house was surned down. Last 
night, a little theworse for liquor, I went to the loft again, 
but took care to pul out my light first. So I scrambled 
about in the dark, and not perceiving the trap-door, I 
tumbled down it, sprained ny aukle desperately, and knocked 
out two ofmy teeth. Now, dubesnot Kum (dear cousin), you 
are a s2nsible man, tell me what Iam todo. Shall I take a 
light, or go without?” ‘My advice, dubesnot Kum, is: Don’t 
get drunk.” The wisdom of donkeys, which animals are the 
rightful butt of all the fabulists, is thus shown off by Kryloff: 
All the animals holding a council to decide upon the 
punishment to be awarded to a guilty pike, the asses are 
eonsulted, and give, as their recommendation, that he should 
be drowned. We is accordingly taken to a deep pond, where 
he is solemnly thrown in, and where he finds himself quite 
comfortable and at home. 

The number of these fables, of which the above speci- 
meus give but a faint idea, is immense. 
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2. A Paper on Monuments. By Rev. J. Anvsroxc. Oxford, 1844. 
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5. Brand's Popwar Antijuities, ed 1 by Sir Hl. Extrs. London, 
1859 
li is not meré ly interestin y to ex Wnin » the various mo les 
of sepulture used at differe id peri xls, and by different na- 
tions, it is also highly instructive. There is no truer eri- 


terion whereby to judge of the degree of kindred existing 


between lationalities occupying countries far distant from 


each other, than the similarity of their modes of burial; for 
no other customs are so durable in any stage of society as 
those which have re ference To the treatment of the dead. 
The experience of every nation shows that they are less 
liable to change than either laws or languages. 

Nor is it alone by the similarity ot modes of sepulture 
that we are enabled to form correct views of this « thnologiea! 
relationship ; every circumstance in the mode of treatment 
practiced towards the dead contributes more or less to the 
elucidation of the problem. And the faet seems strange 


’ 
‘iy 1,+ ™ 


] ° | ’ 
only at first sight, since, on reilection, We see that nothing 


affects us more strongly than the death of those who vere 
dear to us in life. No verbal language is required to express 


tie oriel LuuUs CX} riehice d s ib thas eiroquent expression evel 
| 


without tears—nay, even in utter silence. 
} 41 4 134 he ; . > 
A mbneuage WILHOUT a Literature may als tppear ln a lew 


; , v F } . 
generations, as the result ol couquest and Oppression 3 as for 
}} 


political institutions, one generat mm may couipletely set them 
aside; but such is the veneration for the dead among all 


+ 


branebes of the human race, that t! t 


1 
i? LOST barbarous are 


apt to spare the graves even of thelr enemies. Ienece it is, 
that after ali other evidences have passed away, the most 
eminent ethnologists ot the preseni day, including Ger- 
manus, French, English, Italians, and Americans, agree in the 
opinion that the tamu: found throughout Europe, and a large 


part of Asia, show that those regions: must have onee been 


! 
. } ‘ ° . 
occupied by the Same race. M. ae Gobineau £oes $8o far as 
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to assert, from the same evidence, that large portions of 
South America, especially Peru and Chili, must also have 
heen inhabited by this one race,* and his views are fully 
borne out by more recent investigators including Hum boldt. 
All coneur, however, in assigning this universality to a 
remote pre -historic period—to a period anterior to that ‘of the 
( wrli st civilization of either the Egyptians or the Hindoos. 
But it is not our intention on the present occasion to direct 
our speculations to times so remote as those; we need not 
pass the records of literature and art, as they still exist, to 
find abundant materials having a bearing more or less direct 
on our subjeet, and which are at once curious and instruc- 
tive. It would seem almost incredible at first sight, for exam- 
ple, that the Greeks have borrowed some of the most striking 
leas of their mythology from the cemeteries of Egypt ; but 
he faet is no longe r que ‘stioned by antiquaries ; and ethnol- 
ogists, Whose investigations have been principally directed 
to the origin cf nations and to their mythologies. Nor have 
they come to this conclusion without good reason. Thus 
travellers in Exypt are directed to the present day to two 
cemeteries, which: may be regarded as the most interesting 
that have ever existed. The site of one is beyond the lake 
Acherusia or Archarijish, the name of which signified 
‘the last condition of man,” and hence it is inferred that 
the Greek fables respecting lake Acheron, and which have been 
borrowed by the Romans, have been founded on this egyptian 
ake. But the name of the lake and its signification would 
iot afford sufficient data from which to deduce so important 
conclusion, nor are we required to accept the fact on such 
slender evidence. Several Egyptologists enter into particu- 
rson the subject. The Marquis Spineto, who has himself ex- 
‘lored those cemeteries, making excavations in several places 
which fully corroborated the traditions of the people, and the 
ccounts of earlier investigators, tells ust that on the borders 
f lake Acherusia there was a tribunal in ancient times, com- 
)) sed of forty-two judges, whose duty it was to inquire into 
life and chi iracter of the deceased. Without this examina- 
on ho corpse could be carried to the burial-ground beyond 
the lake. If the deceased had died oe the court ad- 
idged the corpse to his creditors, in order to con npe | his rela- 


© See Essai sur I’ Inégalité des Races Humaines. Tome 11. passim 
+ See Lectures on Hu ogly ics and Eqguptian Antic f By the M qui Spineto 
London. 1829 
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tives and friends to redeem it. If his life had been wicked his 
body was denied the privilege of solemn burial, and it was 
consequently carried and thrown into a large diteh made for 
the purpose, and which received the name of Tartar, on 
account of the loud lamentations which this sentence pro- 
duced among the surviving friends and relatives. If, upon the 
other hand, no accuser appeared, or the accusations made 
were found groundless, the judges decreed the regular burial, 
and the usual eulogium of the deeeased was pronounced amid 
the applauses of the by-standers. In this his talents, virtues, 
accomplishments, everything except his rank and wealth, 
were duly praised. To earry the corps e to the cemetery it 
was necessary to cross the lake a and pé lV a sii all stim for t] 

passage. Tiere we have the origin of the Greek and a 
Turtarus, and of Charon the ferryman, his boat, and his ferry 


money. It woul | seem much nore vaya to those who 
have not investigated the sul ject, that > beautiful Elysian 
fields ot Gree} K ih ythok cy hi: ive bee n sugg sted by the same 


cemete ry, ye t there is goo 1] reason to be hie ‘ve that sueh was 
the fact. The famous burial-ground was a large and beauti- 
ful plain, surrounded by trees, adorned throughout with shrubs 
and flowers of various kinds and interseeted with canals to 
which was given the appellation of Elisont, or Elisi acns 
meaning, rest in peace. 

But let us contemplate the subject in any point of view 
we may, it cannot fail to interest us. The various modes of 
sepulture and the cireumstanees attending them create feel- 
ings the most dissimilar. Although an emotion of sadness is 
that which is felt most generally by the student of obitual 
lore, there are not a few instances in which ove meets with 
such strange grotesqueness as partakes much more of the 
comic than the tragic ; sometimes even a tomb-stone is so 
fantastic as to provoke a smile ; many are excited to laught: r 
by the unsophisticated quaintness of an epitaph ; hay, there 

(it'- 
ecorated as to render it dificult for the most pious or most 
thoughttul to suppress a smile on first seeing it. But the 
one who thus treats his Suparten friend in such a manner 
is to excite mirth rather than grief has, in ninety-nine cases 


are occasions thich even the hearse j -himsieally d 
are occasions on which even the hearse 1s so Wwhimsically 


out of a hundred, felt as acutely as the one who awakens the 
most melancholy thoughts; and this has been true of the peo- 
ple of allages. No matter how much the nations of the earth 
have differed on eve ry other subject, sacred and profane his- 
tory alike proves, that in showing more or less reverence for 
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the dead and evineing a disposition to honor them with some 
sort of burial, all agree. 

There are no finer passages in the sacred writings of the 
Hindoos than those which relate to the burial of the dead. 
They abound with expressions like the following: ‘ Com- 
mit the remains of thy departed brother, in one form or 
other, to the earth from which they have sprung.” ‘ Let 
him be aceursed who passes by the corpse of a dead friend, 
without securing it from the wolf and the vulture.’ The 
lawgivers of the ancient Persians inspire a similar horror 
against leaving the dead unburied. Zoroaster tells his dis- 
ciples that although he would recommend inhumation rather 
than burning, he would have them burn their dead rather than 


leave them exposed to animals and birds of prey. One of 


the philosoper’s last precepts, was: * If one dies among you 
and that you have no means of disposing of his corpse in any 
more pious or decent way, tie a heavy stone to it, carefully, 
and cast it into deep water.’ Even Socrates, for whom death 
had no terror—who drank the fatal draught as if it were a 
cup of wholesome wine brought to quench his thirst—ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that his corpse should be either 
buried or burned.* 

In all parts of the Bible we have evidence of the import- 
anee attached to the burial of the dead. Jeremiah threatens 
as the greatest of punishments that the wicked shall be de- 
prived of burial.t For nothing is Tobit more praised, than 
tor burying his murdered countrymen at the hazard of his 
own lite. David eulogizes the men of Jabes Gilead for 
having rescued the bones of their King from the enemy’s 
walls and committed them to the family vault.{ It is im- 
possible not to be afleeted by the solicitude of Ahraham, 
that his wife Sarah should have a suitable place of burial, 
let it cost what it might.§ Nor did the venerable patriarch 


feel content until he purchased for that purpose the field of 


Machphelah, in which he was buried himself soon after, and 
which also received the bodies of both Isaae and Jacob. 
We see an interesting evidence of the same veneration for the 
dead among the Jews, in the faet that, having had the body 
of Joseph duly embalmed in Egypt, they carefully took it 
with them when they quitted the country, and buried it in a 
plot of ground in Sechem, whieh Jacob had purchased from the 


* Plutarch, Timol. 39 +t Jeremiah viii. 2 
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t 2 Sum. ii. 6. § Gen. xxiii. 3—13. 
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sons of Ilamot.* Indeed there is no better trait in the Hebrew 
character than the pious care which they have ever bestowed 
on the remains of their friends. In their most eruel cap 
tivities they never neglected this custom; in all their wan- 
derings for thousands ol years, whether through the modern 
orthe ancient world, their first care has been, in arriving it 
any new country, to purchase a spot of land in which to bury 
their dead. 

The almost universal opinion among those who have in- 
vestigated the subject is, that we owe the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, the most wondertul structures now existing, to tle 
solicitude of the Egyptians for their dead; and to the sani 
feeling we owe the art of embalmn ov, vlhich enables us to 
form an idea of the features of persons who died 
more than three rene years ago. The latter is indeed 
only circumstanee that places us in any indebtedness in regard 
to the art of iakaiiaiest as known to the Egyptians, since the 
art itself is lost to us. 

Even strangers were bound according Lo the laws ot 
Egypt to afford the rights of burial to those who happened 
to die among them. Herodotus tells us that? if either 
native or a foreigner, was found either killed by a crocodile, 
or drowned in the Noe, the city nearest which the body was 
found was obliged to embalm it, pay it every respectful at- 
tention, and finally deposit it in some consecrated place. 
The same historian tells us that the E gyptians had a lav 
which rendered it a crime to pe rmit any animal to touch a 
human corpse. This, we think, is the reason why thi 
bodies of the dead were universally embalmed ; fearing lest. 
if they should be interred, they might become the prey ol 
worms.t 

It IS generally believed that tl e Greeks borrowe dd thre i! 
ideas of burial, and of the respect due to their dead from the 
kK gyptii ans ; indeed, any doubts that existed on this subjee 
have been effectually removed by recent investigators’ it is 
thought that it was the law alluded to by emedetus , that 
suggested to Solon that which forbade any reflections on 
the character of the dead, and to the Romans the precept 
De mortius nihil nisl bonum. This is the law which 18 
alluded toby Plutarch, when he says: ‘ Piety should induce 
us to reverence the dead; justice should prevent us from 
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ntermeddling with their affairs ; and policy should lead us 
to prevent the pe rpetuity of enmity.” The laws required 
that these precepts should be strictly acted upon 5 and ac- 
cordingly we find all ranks of the pe ople strongly imbued, not 
only with reverence for the dead, but also with the feeling 
th " burial, in one form or other, was a sacred duty which 
he living owed to the dead. In almost every book, 
ot th of the Iliad and Odyssee, we find proof of the universal 
prevalence of these sentiments Even the wise Ulysses, 


VY 


when in danger of shipwreck, deplores that he had not 
fullen before Troy, as he should then have obtained an 
honorable burial. There is no more sublime or touchin: 
passage in the Iliad than that which describes the visit 
the venerable Priam to the Grecian camp, for the pinpens 
of imploring Achilles to give up the body of Hector, so 
that it may receive the rights of decent burial. 

This shows that the Trojans paid as much veneration to 
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the dead as the Greeks, and attached as much importance, 
both morally and religiously, to their interment ; indeed no 
further proof of the fact need be re quired than is to be found 
in the lamentations of Andromache and Helen, over the re- 
mains of the Trojan hero, not to mention those of the vener- 
able king and queen. Nor was it alone in the time of 
Homer that the rights of sepulture were thus dear to the 
Gireeks; they were the same in the time of Sophocles and 
Euripides. Thus it is that the former represents Antigone 
as ee ape ing all consequences in order to bury the 
dead body of her brother Polynices, which Creon, the king 
of Thebes, * ul commanded, as an additional punishment, to 
he left unburied. When Greek civilization was at the height 
ts splendor, the relatives of the deceased stood about 

« bed, where the corpse lay, while the women uttered 
rreat lamentations, sometimes rending their garments, 
nd tearing their hair... Women of the highest rank, and 
Tre quently men, cried aloud in this way, at the same times 
making tender allusions to the virtues and good qualities, 
of the deceased. As the Athenians were the most en- 
ghtened people of their time, so also were they the most 
respectful in their attentions to the de: ad, especial lly to those 
who died in defence of their country, or who had done any 
service to their fellow-citizens by their talents or learning 
We are told by their greatest historian, Thucidydes, that 
whenever a batt le occurred, the bodies of the slait were 
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carefully gathered and placed in a tent, eenstructed for the 
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purpose, three days before the funeral, so that every person 
might have an op portunity to visit them, and pay the tribute 
ofa tear. All sorts of odoriferous herbs and flowers were 
strewed around the tent ; and each man brought some in his 
hand, that he might consecrate them to the manes of his fa- 
vorite friends. On the fourth day a coffin of cypress was sent 
from every tribe to carry offtheremains of their own members* 
Behind the rest went an “pty covered hearse in memory of 
those Ww ho could not be found. 4 ' he proce ‘ssion was ¢ ‘arrie d on, 
says the historian, with a peculiar decency of sorrow, whilst 
large numbers of the inhabitants, both strangers and citizens, 
assisted in the train of mourners. The parents of the deceased 
attended at the sepulchre to weep. No eye could refrain 
from tears ; and the melancholy distress which appeared in 
the faces ot all alike seemed but a true copy of the sentiments 
ofall. The remains were accompanied in this manner to the 
public place of burial, situated in a pleasant spot without 
the city, called Ceramicus and committed to the eround,. 

In accordance with thesame feeling those who fellat the clo- 
rious battleof Marathon had monumeuts erected to them on the 
spot. The testimony of Plutarch on the same subject does still 
more honor to the generous nature of that highly intel- 
lectual and cultivated pe ople. *Thus,the people of Athens,”’ 
he Says, °° when they had finished the temple called 
Ifecatompedon, set at liberty the beasts of burden that had 
been employed on that work, suffering them to pasture at 
large, free from any other service. I¢ is said that one of these 
afterwards came of its own accord to work, and putting itself 
at the head of the laboring cattle, marched before them to 
the citadk l. This pleased the people, and thi \ made a decre 
that it should be kept at the public charge so long as it 
lived, and then buried. Thi graves of Cymon’s mares, % ith 
which he th ce conquered at the Olympic Games, are still to be 
near his own tomb. Many have show! ) particular marks of 1 
rari ay in burying the dogs which the y had cherished and been 
fond of; and among the rest Xantippus of old, whose dogs 
swam by the side of his galley to Salamis, when the Athe- 
nians were forced to abandon their city, was afterwards 
buried by him upon i a promontory, W hich to this day is called 
the Dog’s Grave. 

It is instructive to remember that the Athenians had ar- 
rived at their highest point ot enlightenment, when the 
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evineed this noble benevolence, not only to their fellow- 
man, but to the dumb brute. At the earlier stages of 
their history, they were indeed respectful to the dead, but 
their respect was too often accompanied with cruelty to the 
living. This was the case in the heroic times described by 
Homer. Many instances could be civen from the liad, but 
one or two will suffice. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus, 
Achilles killed many sheep, oxen, horses and dogs, and also 
twelve captive Trojans, as a sacrifice to the manes of his de- 
parted friend.* The eruel sacrifice of Iphigenia by her own 
father, in compliance with the demand of Calchast. This, of 
course, was fanaticism, not reverence or piety ; but, as al- 
ready shown, according as the Greeks became civilized, they 
discontinued even the sacrifice of animals, until they finally 
attained to that refined benevolence so well deseribed by 
Plutarch. 

The Romans never attained to so high a culture as the 
Greeks, and accordingly they have at no time been so refined 
in their manners as that ingenious people. Nothing illus- 
trates this more foreibly than their treatment of the dead. 
They borrowed everything from the Greeks, but were more 
apt to retain the bad than the good; thus it was that the 
habits which were common among the Greeks so early as the 
Trojan war, but which were generally disearded in less than 
a century after, were still in fashion with the Romans in the 
time of Sylla, whose son Faustus, for example, exhibited a 
~| 


show of gladiators in honor of his father, several years after 


he Dietator’s death. We learn from the pages of Livy 
that at the funeral of P. Lucinius Crassus, who had been 
pontifex maximus, one hundred and twenty gladiators 
fought, and funeral games were celebrated for three days, at 
he end of which a public banquet was given in the forum.t 

A fighting exhibition was rather a singular way for a 
creat people like the Romans to honor the dead, but many 
f their habits were tender and appropriate. Like the 


Greeks, they were accustomed to visit the graves of their 


) 


relatives at certain periods and offer them sacrifices and 
various gilts. The latter, though useless to the dead, often 
relieved the living- poor. To disturb the dead in any way, 
except it was done by relatives for a good purpose, was a 
crime. Those who moved the bones or bodies trom the 
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se pule hre were punis shed wit 1 de -ath, or di portatio mn insulam 


according to their rank. el the place in which a slave 
was buried was considered inviolable; whoever violated a 
sepulchre of any kind was subject to an action at law, and 
lable to be muleted in heavy damages. To this it is proper 
to add, however, that at one period, at least, of Roman history, 
the odie Ss of slay res were thrown indise rimit ate ly into hole ‘Ss 
called puticuli, like the common horses of the Athenians.* It 
is by way of contrast to scenes of this kind, and for the pur- 
pose of preventing them as much as possible, that Plutarch 
has made the remarks quoted above, from his life of Cato the 
elder, for the old Roman used to boast that when consul he 
left his war horse in Spain in order to save the public the 
expense of his conveyance after having grown old, and tha 

he evineed a similar want of feeling both before and after 
their death in regard to the men who fought by lis side ; 
often in regard to his personal friends; his ostensible motive 
being that what was necessary for the living should not be 
thrown away on the dead. “ Whether such things as these,” 
says Plutarch, “are instances of greatness or littleness of 


soul, let the reader judge for himself’ But Cato is by no 


means to be taken as a fair specime n of a Roman in this 
respect ; his conduct in such circumstances was the exeep- 
tion rather than the rule. Mark Antony, annilials and 
r¢ verently taking off his gown to cover the dead body of 
Brutus, is a far truer type of Roman gentlemen. 

Among all the tasteful specimens of architecture and 
sculpture found in the buried cities of Pompeii and Hereula- 
nium, none are more finely executed than the tombs and urns 
containing the ashes of the dead. There is scarcely a 
museum in Europe which does not contain more or less of 
these interestingrelies. Butthe most ge int still remain, 
altho ugh only because t my are too massive to be re moved. 
This is the case, for example, with the family tomb of Naevo- 
leia ; the curious trave He can also examine, at the present 
day, amid the same runious burial-ground of Nestacidius,which 
is surrounded by alow wall, and whieh still contains suflicient 
evidence of the devotion of the living to their departed 
friends. 

It is said of the ancient Persians that they did not regard 
the death of their friends as certain, until some bird or dog 


1 


discove red a propensity to prey upon thei. Refle rring to 
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this report, Herodotus remarks that “it is unquestionably 
certain of the Magi.’’* ‘“ The Persians,’’ adds the historian, 
‘first inclose the dead body in wax, and afterwards place 
it in the ground.” The iatter custom continues to the 
present day ; ; but the mode of burial is peculiar. Like 
the ancient Egyptians, the Persians regarded fire as a vora- 
cious animal, which devours whatever it can seize, and then, 
when saturated, expires with what it has consumed; but, 
unlike the Egyptians, they have no objection to having their 
dead devoured by animals. They do not, indeed, cast them 
into the fields, or the streets for this purpose, but take quite 
as much pains with them and incur as much expense for their 
funerals as if they were to bury them many feet in the 
earth. 

The place of burial of the Guebres at the distance of 
about two miles from Ispahan, will serve as a specimen of a 
Persian cemetery, if such it may be called. It is a large 
round tower, built of freestone, is thirty-five feet high, and 
ninety feet in diameter. There is no gate to it, or any other 
entrance, and it can be ascended only by a ladder. The bodies 
are ranged along the wall upon small couches, and furnished 
With bottles of wine and sueh victuals as they were most 
partial to in life. Of course they are in this position but a 
short time when they are devoured by the ravens. This 
their friends know, and accordingly visit the cemetery when 
they think there is no flesh left, and with appropriate cere- 


monies cast the bones into a kind of trench in the middle of 
the tower intended for that purpose. So far as the use of 


Wax in covering the dead body was concerned, as related 
by Herodotus, it seems that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
— the same custom, and that they were imitated in 
it by the Lacedemoians as well as by the Scythiaus. 

But the mode of burial among the Persians reminds us 


that it is now time we should consider the rival systems of 
inhumation and burning. After a careful examination of 


authorities we do not hesitate to say that the former was the 
most ancient, although as the world advanced in intelligence, 
or rather, perhaps, as the people became more numerous, 
burning became more general, and so it continued until the 
gentle and benevolent spirit of Christianity led back all who 
profe ssed it to the more natural aud less revolting custom of 
inhumation. It seems, however, that what influenced the 
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early Fathers of the Church chiefly in giving the preference to 
inhumation, was the fact that it was the custom most in ac- 
cordance with Seripture. What is assigned as the cause js 
true, at all events, for there is scarcely a book of the Old 
Testament in which we have not accounts of burials. 
We have already alluded to the inhumation of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. We are told also that Moses was 
buried in a valley in the land of Moab,* although no man 
knew of his sepulehre. Joash was buried in the city 
of David, but not in the sepulchre of the Kings. Joab was 
buried in his own house in the wilderness; Eleazer, 
the son of Aaron, Was buried on a hill.t Among the illustri- 
ous Jews known to have been buried in a similar manner in 
the city of David, suffice it to mention Jehosophat, Jotham, 
Jereboam, Joram, Azariah, and Ahaz.§ These instances alone 
would have furnished precedent enough for the Christians, not 
only in favor of inhumation per se, but also, intramural burial. 
Yet Saul was burned at Jabeth, and his bones afterwards 
buried. Asa was also burned in the bed which he had made 
for himself. These, however, were exceptional cases 3 the 
general custom was undoubtedly inhumation. 

It is thought that the Christians were also influenced in 
their choice by the facet that the Pagans of their time almost 
universally burned their dead. This, indeed, was the case even 
so early as the time of Homer, most of whose characters were 
burned when they died. The sume custom prevailed in the 
time of Lucian, who tells us that the Greeks buried, while 
the Persians burned their dead ; we are also told that the 
former adopted their system from the Phrygians, and that 
prior to their having done so, they had always buried their 
dead. This is the opinion of Cicero, who says|| that they buried 
their dead at Athens, in the time cf Cecrops ; and we read, 
both in Plutarch and Herodotus, that the bones of Orestes 
were found in a coffin at Tegea. Be this as it may, the 
bodies of Timoleon and Philopoemon, as well as the principal 
Homeric characters, were burned; and burning was the regu- 
lar Greek custom henceforward to the Christian era. 

Indeed there seems to be no nation, excepting the KNeyp- 
tians, Jews, and Persians, among which the burning of their 
dead has not been adopted as a custom at some period of its 
history. The Druids practiced incremation and inhumation 
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more frequently than the latter, 
because it was customary to bury with those inhumed what- 
ever articles they were most foud of in youth.* Among the 
ancient Seandinavians the eustom of burning the dead is the 


the former was practices 
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most ancient of which we have any account in their annals; 
but the faet that Woden found it necessary to enaet a law 
“aear ' : , 

ChHiIoOre rit, WOUITCG SCC] O SIO la LEAELEATNLALION The een 
nfore! 4 | t how that inhumati had beet 
the custom up to his time. Be this as it may, the Danes, 
Saxons, Angles, Britons, &e., all practiced cre ition. It 
! a 41 c 4 = ° . amen : 

seems t Dritons were the first to discontinue it. They 
did so in complianee wit] the wishes of the LISS! aries vho 


couverted them to Christianity. The Saxons conti ned to 


practice incremation for nearly a century after their settling in 
Britain: the Danes were the latest wl 


10 embraced Ciristianity, 


and they were proportionably late in adepting the Christian 
custom of inhumation. 

But before we tal leave of the Pagans to devote our at- 
tention exclusive I to i customs introduced hy Christianity, 
et us make are ik or 1 o more relative to certain eustoms 
among the fo er. TI Pars Cs had LWO kinds of cemete- 
ries, one white, and the other black; the former was for those 
who had led a virtuous life; the latter, for those whose virtue 
was doubtiul. M. de Laborde tells us that the Anacues, a 
people inhabiting the southern banks of the Orinoque, knew 
nosurer meal sof proving thy ir respect and veneration lor their 


cead than to entomb them in their own stomachs. As soon 

as they died they suspended their corpses in their tents until 

me consi ed the flesh: then they eround their bones to 
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powder, wi ich they used on thet food us we use 


peppel 7 A eustom attributed to i ancient Ethtopiar 8, Ou 
t! 


he authority of the spics of Cambyses, is much more intel- 
leetual than this. The account we have of it is, that ‘After 
all the n oisture Was extrac ted from the bods by the | ‘ Vp- 
tian or some similar proce ss, they covered it compl cly with 
a kind of plaster, which they decorated with various colors 
and made to convey as neer a resemblanee a possible to the 
perso 1 ot the d ceast d. They then i close d It in a hollow 
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“Tae nae sek” a a o. Ee ha econnt o r 
pilar oF crystal, which Was found in the country in great 


bundanee, and was of a kind easily worked. 7: deceased 
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offering before it different kinds of vietiins and the first fruits 
t their lands. At the end of this time the eoflins were re- 
moved and set up in Conspicuous places round the city.’ 


But, as We lave said, the ( lh) lige pre lueed by Chris lan- 
ity was very great, although abuses soou crepe into the new 
system, superior as it undoubtedly was and is, in many re- 
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spects, to the old. Che intra mural custom became comion, 
wugh not until the beginning of the third eentu 


the churelys ird Was filled With ¢ rpses, and soon aiter tue 
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says the French historian, “ dicté par amour au bien public, 
resta sans effect.” Ft was not until 1801 that decided mea- 
sures were taken to put an end to the intra-mural custom ; it 
was then deereed that there should be no cemetery nearet 
to the city, town, or village then from thirty-five to forty 
metres; even these who had property of their own within 
these limits were prohibited from burying their friends in it. 
In 1S0S another law was enacted which prohibited the erec- 
tion of any buildings, and the digging of any wells, within a 
distance of less than a hundred metres of any cemetery ; nol 
could any be enlarged, or even repaired, that had been built 
or dug betare the passing of the new law. " 

It was in the execution of these wise rules, says M. de 
Laborde, that the four great cemeteries were established be- 
yond the preeinets of the capital of France; namely, those 
of Pére Lachaise, Montmartre, St. Catharine, and Wangirand. 
[n this, as i most other respects, France has been the first 
to set the Christian world a good example ; and aecordingly 
she has received for it the thanks of the most eminent think- 
ers of Europe. Coleridge, Wordsworth and others did their 
utmost at the time to induee Engtand to imitate the example 
of Franee. “ Even were it net true,’? wrote Wordsworth, 
“that tombs lose their monitory virtue when thus obtruded 
(in cities) upen the notice of men oecupied with the cares of 
the world, and too often sullied and defiled by those cares, 
yet still, when death is in our thoughts, nothmg can make 
amends for the want of the soothing influences of nature, and 
for the absence of those types of renovation and deeay, whic! 
the fields and woods offer to the notice of the serious and 
contemplative mind. To feel the foree of this sentiment, let 
w man Only compare, in imagination, the unsightly manner 
in Which our monuments are crowded together in the busy, 
noisy, unclean, aud almost grassless ehurchyard of a large 
town, with the still seclusion of a Turkish cemetery in some 
remote place, and yet further sanctified by the grove of 
sypress in which it is embosomed.” 


When these lines were penned, it would not have suited 


the temper of England to present anythiag Freneh as a 
model. ‘The allusiou to the Turkish cemeteries is true, how- 
ever ; they were then the most beautiful in the world; nor 
ean they be surpassed at the present day in the appropriate 
seclusion of their situation, and the be ‘auty of their seenery ; 
but, in all that art could effect they he ive been improved up- 
en by the French. We may remark in passing, that the: 
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Turks as well as the Christians have borrowed their system 
from the Jews. The former, however, can potut to no such 
cemetery at the presert day as that of Pére Lachaise; nor, 
indeed, can any other people. This is so celebrated, en va- 
rious grounds, that it claims a particular notice, even in an 
article necessarily so desultory as the present. It is situated 
at the north-east ef Paris, in the commune of Charrone;: 
it is of considerable extent, and composed of a beautiful 
series of hills and valleys alternating with each other. It has 
received its name from the Jesuit Father Lachaise, whose 
extensive garden it was in the time of Louis XIV. At the 
approach of the allies in 1814, it was fortified, and bravely 
detended by the students of the Polytechnte and Veterinary 
schools. The Russians, in storming it, did it great injury 3 

the beautifully shaded walkssufiered particularly by the bivouac 
of the enemy; but they have sinee been repaired, so that 
they are now more beautiful than ever. From the highest 
elevation of the cemetery can be seen tearly the whole of the 
city, together with a large portion of the surroundirg country. 
The undulating character ot the ground combined with the 
various kinds of stones with which it is studded, gives the 
cemetery a very pieturesque aspect as seen ata dist thce 3 and 
the great diversity of the monuments, which include every 
variety, from the most magvificent to the most simple, 
presents a picturesq'eness of a mere selemn kind, to 
those who wander within its precinets, Nowhere else 
in the world do the monuments of the dead exhibit sueh 
contrasts; nowhere are they so suggestive of the caution 
of St. Augustine against ereeting tombs whieh are int: nuded 
more to gratify the pride of the living than to honor the 
dead. Curatie funeris, condttio sepullere, pompe e7 quiarum, 
MAIS rivorium solatra quam subsidia mortuerum All travellers 
admire its pyramids, obelisks, and columns of various kinds 
vases, &e., and. none cau be so callous as not to « Yperience 
emotions of sorrow and regret, as they pass the graves of 
some of the most illustrious men and women that 
or any other eountryv has produced, All classes 
wander about the shady avenues of this) beautiful 


France 
like te 
ceme- 
tery; and it is but rarely that even the worst characters 
misbehave in doing so; they almit themselves that what 
ever may be their intentions, on entering its preeiucts they are 
seized with a feeling of awe and veneiation which su; ppresses 
every tendency to levity or mi: wiatedinnh. 


M: uny of ‘the cemeteries of Germat ly are very beautiful ; but 
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they often present scenes which, although they have their 
origin in tenderness and veneration for the dead, have in 
general rather a bad effect. Speaking of the principal ceme- 
terv of Munich, Bavaria, or rather of the annual spectacle 
which takes place at it, Mr. Chadwick tells us that ** The 
tombs are decorated in a most remarkable way with flowers, 
natural and artificial, branches of tree 8, canopies, pictures, 
sculptures, and every conceivable object that can be applied 
to ornament or deeorate The labor bestowed on some tombs 
requires so much time, that it is commenced two or three 


. 
aqaays be fi} 


; ehand, and protected while going on by a tempo- 
rary roof. During the whole of the night preceding the Ist 
of November, the relations of the dead are occupied in com- 
pleting the decorations of the tombs; and during the whole 
of All Saints’ Day, and the day following, being All Souls 
Day, the cemetery is visited by the entire population of 
Munick, including the King and Queen, who go there on 
foot, and many strangers from distant parts.* * The Court of 
Peace,” or ** God’s Acre,” is the name of another German 
cemetery, Which is much visited by travellers. “ It is a place 
of public resort at all hours,” says a recent English writer ; 
‘its gates stand always open. It is planted with a few trees, 
so that its aspect may not be altogether cheerless ; but it is 
more thickly planted with crosses, gravestones, and monu- 
ments congregated together, thick as a forest, slowly advanc- 
ing foot by foot, year after year, to oceupy all the vacant 
space. Grave-stones of various shapes, with lengthy epitaphs, 
are common among us, Ilere, however, the more touching 
and trustworthy symptoms of continued recollection are every- 
where observed in the fresh chaplet or nosegay, the little 
border of flowers newly dug, the basin of holy water, all 
placed Lys the side of the funeral hillock.” j 

Much might be said of our own cemeteries, several of 
VW hich are undoubte dly ve ry be vutifi il; but ib is not our habit 
to state taets to our readers with whieh they ure supposed to 
be familiar themselves. Suffice it, therefore, to remark in 
or ne ral terms that the principal cemeteries of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, compare favorably with 
the best in E surope. Those ot European cities are, indeed, 
adorned with finer specimens ofsculpture and architee poy in 
this respect ours are vastly infe rior to any of the larger Euro- 
pean cemeteries ; but in the se rupulous care and taste dis 








* Supplementary Report, p. 174. 























play d in array oll ¥ them, an » affeetionate ; | reverent 
atten ion paid from time to th ) lividuals to 1 i¢@ tombs 
of their friends, they are wort of comparison with those of 
Paris and Vi i. 

Itis worthy of remark that our een ries are n lled, not 
on those of Enela dy but Lose ¢ Continent: what is, 
perhaps, mo remarkable still, ve taken t Catholie 
cemeteries as our models 1 Clk io than the P ovestant 3 
although now e else are the vles more closely blend- 
ed. Bnelan 1 hus ad ered to > Puritanical vile longer 
than any othe M—she so dhered longer to the 
intramural custom. Even at esent day three-fourths 
ot tne @rave-\ ds are Situ ti pore Cinicts ot hier 
cities ana to —olten in MILOUS STYe ° This is 
to be tt Duite . wever, lie ’ ‘ il es of i@ 1nas s 
than to any careiessness 1 ) pub health on 
the pert of th uling clas red that the clerey 
are also to b e353 they l hand in re ning the 
eraveyards | e hearts of cities, \ ! mueh 
more to bla Tiiah the co » be } ( \ under- 
stand pettel tae iattel ects of tral in- 
terments ai on the health « \ F ben rave- 
yards. As to the reason a ra * tothe old 
system, we al willing to b ere is any toundation 
lorit. We ide tothe eh Ai are jufl \ L by the 
l 1}? erg sites VW ’ il Wot the Vy oTrave- 
viards. Phat 1 isters ¢ althy ¢] ( esta- 

l ‘ 1 } 1 
DLISii Siu ristendo i Vencot re What 
they V TO be pPerue1oriis ly that VY may 
bye ab | 7 i ’ tos ‘ \ ! mple 
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Wott | its Gl }>1 \ S nt ie sorry 
to thi | ( i ser ] i 1 \\ - l ! efore, 
Lo Lye li | hie sses | { ~ | itages 
lor ob bihe ts» itl ‘ h «til l Vel al- 
Vantages than ; other peo} | 1 OXY Russians 
ind Ol I Wo mr hationai — it they ha een une 
Wl ling to ap (ion tie old | of t kK hy hat in 
ord: Tip peer ! ( en thei ! ims at jeast t pe near 
the ehurel. tliis Was the ) | e Pur sol Crom- 


well’s ti ; they had aiso fl | r ) » dead, 
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undone after the lapse of two centuries. Jeremy Taylor has 
both superstitions in his mind, and is anxious to remove them 
a8 soon as possible, when he makes use of the following per- 
tinent and forcible remarks: “ Solemn and appointed mourn- 
ings are good expressions of our dearness to the departed 
soul, and of his worth, and our value of him; and it hath its 
praise in nature, and in manners, and in public customs ; 
although the praise of it is not in the gospel, that is, it hath 
no direct and necessary uses in religion. For if the dead did 
die in the Lord, then there is joy to him; and it is an ill ea- 
pression of our affection and our charity, to weep uncom- 


fortably at a change that hath carried our friend to a state of 


high felicity. Something is to be given to custom, something to 
fume, to nature, and to civilities, and to the honnour of the de ceased 
friend ; tor that man is esteemed miserable for whom no friend 
or relative sheds a tear, or pays a solemn sigh. So far is 
piety ; beyond it the ostentation and bragging of grief, or a 
design to serve worse ends. I desire to die a dry death, but 
am not very desirous to have a dry funeral; some flowers 
sprinkled would be well, and comely—and a soft shower, to 
turn those flowers into a springing memory or a fair rehearsal, 
that I may not go out of my doors as my servants carry the entrails 
of beasts.’* 

Thus Taylor, like many other enlightened minds, would 
allow the friends of the deceased to consult their own tastes or 
wishes to a greater or less extent, and the Puritans thought him 
a hopeless sinuer accordingly. The closing remark we have 
quoted from him will be the better understood if it is remem- 
bered thatthe Puritans regarded the use of flowers at a funeral 
as a renewal of the Pagan sacrifice to the manes, especially 
if they were placed on the grave, or the tomb. The poet 
Butler has admirably satirized these silly notions in his Hudi- 
bras ; and Crabbe has done similar service to the cause of re- 
ligion and morality in showing that, while at the beginning 
the Puritans were opposed to all external signs of mourning, 
in the course of a few years they ran into the other extreme, 
and thought no one on the right road to heaven whose re- 
Inains Were not accompanied to the grave by a certain amount 
of sable garments and other external marks of pious grief,t 





© Holy dying 
t ** Lo! now, what dismal sons of Darkness coms 
l'o bear this daughter of indulgence home ; 
Tragedians all, and well arranged in black ! 
Who nature, feeling, force, expression lack ; 
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a notion which is by no means entirely exploded at the 
present day. 

The tact that popes, cardinals, and bishops, had at dif- 
ferent times prohibited intra mural burial, would have been 
quite sufficient by itself, in the opinion of the author of 
Hudibras, to induce the Puritans to persist in it, and the 
same charge is made by Pascal against the Huguenots. We 
| that as soon as the latter learned that Pius V. 
had issued a bull against needless or excessive expenses at 
funerals, aud against the interment of the wealthy, or privi- 
ledged, more than the poor, in churches, that they were 
suddenly seized with the idea that the more expense the 
more holiness, as well as the more houor. They insisted that 


are informe 


the Pope could mean nothing good by pre veuting burial in 
churches, and only permitting the erection of marble ceno- 
taphs, and even these ouly on conditions, that under no pre- 
tence should they contain the remains of those in whose honor 
they were erected. Whit is wrong is always more likely to 
be imitated than what is right, even by those who ought to 
know better; such proved to be the ease in this instance. 
The Catholics soon began to ask each other, why it was not 
better for them also to be buried in the Chureh, or at least, 
as near it as possible. Surely, said they, if it is good for the 
Huguenots to be buried in their heretical churches, it cannot 
be otherwise than good for us to be buried in churches that 
are truly conseerated. 

It wasto check the renewed tendency to intra mural burial, 
thus caused, that Stephen Charles de Lomenie de Brienne, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, issued his eclebrated ordinance, in 
the form of a pastoral letter, in which he reviewed thirteen 
other ordinances, issued in France alone from 1600 to 1721, 


} 


Who cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, 





And shake their sables to the wearied ey« 

’ lisqusted from the pompous scene, 

ul without grandeur, with profusion mean! 

bue tear for Kindness pa ft affection owe 
hor worth deceased the sigh from reason flows ; 
Ken well-feign'd passions for our sorrow call 

id real tears for mimic miseries fall 
B is poor farce has neither tru‘'h nor art, 
fo please the fancy or to touch the heart ; 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous s 
Presents no objects, tender or profound, 
But spreads its cold, unmeaning gloom around 
When woes are feign’d how ill such forms appear 


And. oh! how needless when the woe’s sinces -The Parish Register 
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against intra mural burial. The Archbishop understood 
human nature better thaa to adopt any compulsory language 
in so delieate a case; he pre ferre “d to -° pe al to the common 


SCHSC al dl understanding ot all c lasse Ss. ‘If inhumation around 
churches,” said he, se to be eneouraged, ean it be expecte l 
that the citizens will : healt hv ?7 If priests and layme mn, dis- 


tinguished for iho are to be buried within, who shall 
judge of this piety, or who presume to refuse their testi- 
ny? If the qualtity of founder or benefactor is a title, 
at rate shall fix the privilege ? Ifthe right is hereditary, 
must not time multiply the evil to excess, and will not our 
churches be crowded beyond endurance 7? If distinetions of 
rank are to exist after death, can vanity know any limitation 
or judgment. fos these distinctions are to be procured for 
money, will 1 vanity lavish riches to proce ure them ? And 
would it be sees r for the Chureh to prostitute to wealth an 


mio 
ash 
Wi 


honor ouly due to such as have been rendere | worthy by the 
grace of God?” Tlaving thus addueed usmanswerable areu- 


ments against the pernicious cu — the Archbishop pro- 
coeds: ‘We are disposed, dearly beloved brethren, to show 
all ye ssible moderation in i la reformation; though 
chara d to be strict in the disc] harge of our ge al duties, 


we are allowed a discretionary power, and can cousult your 
habits, your opinions, and even your prejudices, and all that 
may coneciliate your interests with the glory of God; but 
woe to us, if, blinded by weakness, we lose sight of the ex- 
perience of past ages, and suffer things still to continue 
I 


hat have till now served, and can only serve, to perpetuate 


In thiscountry intra mural burial has but few advocates—a 


} 


fact we need only allude to as affording an additional proof of 


the eood common sense of our people. The large majority are 


] 


in favor of burying their dead, not only without the city, but 


quite a cot siderable distanee from it. In some instances, 
indeed, this oe is carried to an extreme ; Greenwood 
Cemetery is rather far from New York to suit the poorer class 
of our citizens 3 ay there are others, at leas® one or two, 
at are still more inconvenient, nearly, if not quite, twice 
as iar. 


y tof tr 
meLy 


Thi ¢ ief defect in American cemeter sis an air of 

, ’ ‘ 4 4 . i 1 ] ] " 
Which, were if not tor the tombs atid hew-iInade graves, 
would be much more suggestive of pleasure-grounds for the 
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living than of the last resting-plac {the ¢ i ( 
lack of trees In our egrave-vards, but they are sory thas 
right kind. One-fourth as manvas there are, if w selected, 
would be vastly more suitable It is not nati but the re 
verse, that a cemetery should b like a fal len. i dead it 
is all the same what kind of trees grow over their 2 s, thei 
only use consists in their mora! effeet on the cr, nn thie 
question is, ought this effect to solemn, or ¢ . Fa 
be it for us to maintain that we should b to re 
death with horror, sinee it is as natural for us t sto be 
born. But there should be soinething in the: { e dead 
calculated toawaken solen » thoughts mm the ving. nething 
to remind them that their own time is app 

In short, the ehureh-y hould ha aha ) \ natlo 
rather than of luxuriant and vieorous gro ecetabl 


crowth Ol ly though it be. Two or hive : i e tree 


therefore, would be be tter tl an tity. The se] \ y| t be 


yews, or ey pres es, Or cedars, Or a mixture i three 

kinds. The vine a | the fig-t ce nughet he LIN With “ood 

effect, but sparingly, for they are appropriate, if not ered, 

types. Any of those we have mentioned is mus l re suit- 
" 


able than either the weepipg-willow or the ivy : both ot 
which are Pagan types of such a character as would be readil: 


rejected by every Christian. 


But more bad taste is shown in the plantin r of flowers it 


, ; } | — ye . p 7 
grave-yards than by any other means, with thie le excep- 
tion of those silly epitaphs, which read as if their design were 


to excite ridicule and econter Ipt. The tewer flowers we plant 
over our friends’ graves the better, if we do not wish to seem 
as if we triumphed in their death. There is, indeed, no im- 


proprit tv in plantin ¢ the rose of Sharon, or the v | vine of 


America he side the grave of those dearest to us. No iupro- 
per idea is associated with either of these; on thre contrary, 
both are suevestive ot what Ss at once pure aud | petul ; 
but when many other kinds are added indiseriniinately, as is 


de 1 > ° 4 4 41.2 
too otten tle ease, The profusion Is SugYvestive of nothing 


for burn g the dead it has few advoeates at the pre Sent 


a ut thoughtlessness and bad taste. 
ee | 


day in any part of Christeudom, for the strongest arguments 


| Liveol Ve be 1 SCT i ( Ly 1] Velie al: Option ot 
t , i | ris) | \\ , t] — altey tit ly) < » fT 
CALA WPA Hurl. Were there lio aiteruatlve b either to 


establish bun ik-gronu ds In the hearts ol our iu pPuious cities 


" oe. ‘ : if ] ‘ . 
or have recourse to burning them, indeed the latter night be 


preferable, as not so injurious to the public health as the 
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former. Were we to exclude religious considerations alto- 
gether, there would still remain the fact that it is not philo- 
sophical to burn the dead, since it is a violent means of 
hastening that dissolution which is the proper work of nature. 
When science is to be benefited by the immediate destruc- 
tion ofa corpse, then, generally spe aking, there should be no 
objection to it, but when the motive for destruction is simply 
to guard against the disagreeableness or possible danger of 
decomposition, or putrefaction, the question presents a differ- 
ent aspect. We cannot prevent the decay of vegetable 
matter, which, according to the most eminent physicians 
and chemists, is much more dangerous te health than that of 
animal matter. In short, we cannet save ourselves from 
decay ; it is the law of our nature, and we have to abide by 
it; why, therefore, should we be so fastidious as to use 
violent means to destroy what, even in its inanimate state— 
as long as the face remains—has still something in it that 
reminds us of the Creator? But it was not our intention to 
discuss the merits of any particular burial custom. All we 
meant was to give the reader a glance at the different modes 
of interment, and the aec vompany ing ceremonies pr actised by 
those ancient and modern nations who are most unlike as wel! 
as most like each other, in their ethnologieal characteristics. 
We have been led to believe that this would not prove un- 
interesting sinee, let mankind say what they will of their 
dissolution, it is a subject to which none are altogether in- 
different. If anything can teach us to be modest, or restrain 
our vanity, it is the contemplation of what man in this life 
is sure to come to sooner or later, and how effectually death 
brings all that is mortal of the greatest conqueror to the 
level of his humblest dependent. The classical student, it no 
less thoughtful, er less laborious reader will agree with us 
that we cannot conclude these remarks more appropriately 
than by a brief quotation from that part of the teuth Satire 
of Juvenal, in which the small space occupied by the remains 
of Hannibal and Alexander, is contrasted with the universal 
dominion which alone would have once satisfied their am- 
bition. 
Unus Pellaco juveni non sufficit orbis : 
Vstuat infelix augusto limite mundi 


*Ut Gyarae clausus seopulis parvaque, Seripho 
Quum tamen a figulis niunitam intraverit arbem, 
Surcophago contentus erit! Mors sola fatetur 


Qnantula sint hominum corpuscula.® 


© Sat. X. 168, et seq 
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ART V Ll. Cat vogue of th Students of the College of the Holy 
Cross. Worceste Se Mass. L864. 


9. House Document, No. 180. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Ri Pp rt of the Joint Stand iW Committee on Educatio 1, fo whom 
was re ynmitted the Report on the pt fiftion af John B Fitz- 


/ wr and others. To is of Repre x nihative 8, April 13, Ls ${). 


THERE is no nobler trait in human nature than that ten- 
dency which we have to sympathize with those from whom 
any important rights are withheld. An interest is thus 
awakened in behalf of institutions as well as individuals, 
which becomes more or less lively and earnest according as 
the privation has been undeserved by those who labor under 
it. The College of the Holy Cross, at Woreester, Massachu- 
setts, has gained many friends by that love of justice and 
hatred of wrong which, with all his faults, are inherent in 
man. We allude to the refusal, on the part of the State 
Legislature, in 1849, to grant a charter to that institution. 
We are glad to know, however, that bigotry was not the 
cause, because it would be inconsistent with that high order 
of intelligence for which we cheerfully give credit to the 
people of Massachusetts. From a careful examination of all 
the circumstances, so far as we have been able to trace them, 
we feel satisfied that the refusal was the result of a misun- 
derstanding on the part of the majority of the Legislature. 
We do not hold those who voted in the negative to be alto- 
cether blameless on this account; 4 but we regard it as more 
excusable to have refused the charter through iisconception 
ot the wishes, or intentions of the petitioners, than to have 
done so merely because the institution for whose benefit it 
was sought, was devoted to a different form of the Christian 
religion from that professed by the majority of the people of 
Massachusetts. 

Had we been in this country when the ap plies ation was 
made and re ‘fused, we would not have postponed the discus- 
_ sion of it until the present time ; although at no time would 
we have discussed it without having first made ourselves 
acquaiuted with the character of the institution for which the 
charter was sought. More than three years ago we were 
aware that the application had been m: we and rejected, but 
we had no knowledge either of the method of teaching pur- 
sued at the College, or of its standard of learning. In pro- 
portion as we have been informed on those points, from time 








to time, by ms having no conneetion with ‘the iustitu- 


ol, W have become more and more anXtious tO VISIC 1b. We 
the Col- 


] ! ] + + . 
pre Still We nese | naraiy ay that 10 Is hot because 
lege of the Hfoly Cross is a Catholic seminary that we have 


thus in ted ourselves in regard to It. To those who know 
S personaly any such observation would be superfluous ; 
0 thos 'o not, we may observe that we have been 
bapotise land edueatedin the Protestant faith, and have never 
hecon tconvert to the Catholic religion, But we trust we 
have neve ly ! the less willing on this account to do justice 
o the merits ofa Catholie institution ; or the less disposed to 
knowl ( at the Catholie Church has done for educa- 
tion and ¢ l on, or how mueh it has contributed to the 
devel } the human mind. Were we capable of vili- 
fying 1 tholie Chureh, and disparaging its institutions, 
ere f Christianity is differ nt from that in which 
we have been brought up, we should despise ourselves, if 
ouly beeaus ve cannot torget tha some of the greatest 
renuius iit » rl world Luis produced have been Catho- 
11Cs. If w ler in this 3 ‘speci from most Protestants, we 
think we \ rood reason for doing so. It is admitted on all 
| inds { { } accurate knowledge is that eained by 
experie . Well, we have spent the first nineteen years of 
Our tic \ he t! re Were sci reely anv oth rs bui Catholies. 
There \ ‘at least two thousand Catholics for every one 
Protesta parish in which we were born, and far from 
auborin \ social disa vantage on this account, or 
| the enmity from the Catholies, hone of their 
( ! i linere kin lly by them. We saw 
lie i > <_< urse towards other Protestants ; ut 
| \ traci | seen tl i cleet Protest- 
brit Ing majorities mm prefercnes to Ca OLICS, 
yoel | ved the tormer to be better men than the 
eC swe could never forget ; we could not there- 
aire | { Catholics, as sueh, would oppress if they 
dl thi |} er. And if it he true that in creer ral Lhe low r 
der « ( o hatred to their Protestant tellow-ecitizens, or 
lov ‘ ‘, e we to have so little faith in the ennobling 
TT 1 tion as to think that an institution like that 
Wor ,M . has a ten leney to excite disaffection 
ther ay “1 lividuals, or against the i stitutions of the 
On bert ‘ h? Be it remember l thar the lower order of 
e Trish ceneral no other instructions than what they 


cel r priests; If these instruc tions, trifling as 
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thev must nece ssarily be, being limited to an hour or two on 
Sunday, have the effeet of ren 
and benevolent, is it logieal to conelude that a larger amount 


ierlng their reeipients generous 
I 


of instruction elven by the same P urties, with the aid of the 


losophy ot the Le languages with all 


wisdon a and pli 
othe r means ol de Velo ing the reas nin fs ualtie 8, GOUL 
an evil tendeney ? 
These VIEWS Lr’ 
oat 
‘ 


»notnew to us; they are such as we have 


, , 
oliureay mitertan 
arways entercaltie 


. Nor have we ever shrunk, at home or 
abroad, from giving expression to them ; although it would 
have been different had we cousulted our own interests. 
Much as this country is distit cuishe l, and justly so, lor its 
liberality ot th ought and sentiment, we often reje ted en- 
ticing offers when we were not quite sure we could get any 
in their stead ither than Say ol . Roman Cat 
what we knew to be unjust. Thus, for example, we have 


been called upon to write articles to show that the 
"Roman Catholic religion has been the chief, if not the sole 
eause of the miseries of Ireland. We have ventured to ask, 
inreply, why, if that is the cause, has it not produced similar 

oth r countries, 


results in France, Austria, Belgium, and 
holie as Ireland, are far from 
py country ? We have always 


which although quite as ( 
being as wretched as th: 

thought that the Irish Esta 
injury to Ireland than the Catholic Chureh, not however on 


» 1 
ished Church has done much more 


account of the teachings of the former, but on aecount of 
the enormous wrong of compelling four-tifths of the people 
to mal italn in splen lor out of their pove ry and wretecheduess 
the Chureh of the wealth and pri ileged one-fifth. This 
“ moustrosity,’? as it has been justly called by the late Mr. 
Hu ne, has increa ed that seet ian ‘ i LOSILS : caused by 


war between James Il and Villian ITT, ws ry to — day 


Protestants and Catholies, native aud foreign, who are e Ipa- 
hend ne her position.* We did hot watt to 


on any one to Whol 


they Were not agre eable, but we would ceive expre SS] mn tono 
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others. As an instance of this fact, we refer to an article, 
entitled, ‘Ireland, Past and Present,” which we contributed 
to the “North American Review,” for April, 1853. The 
subject was not of our choosing ; we were applied to for an 
article upon it, and at the risk of its being rejected we noted 
what we thought the real causes of Trish misery and degra- 
dation. We knew well how unpopular such views were at 
the time; we had certainly no favor to expect from Catho- 
lies; we had never contributed a line to a Catholic journal, 
but were dependent exclusively on Protestant patronage. 
None save those connected with the periodical 1 in which it 
appeared had any knowledge of the writer until atter the 
article had been extensively copied by the Cathole press, 
quoted by Bishop Spaulding, in his History of the Reforma- 
tion, &e,” when we were mentioned in co: uplis nentary terms 
as the author, by the Boston Transe ript. We had no idea of 
denying the fac t, although we were well aware that it would 
do us more harm than good, and the result prove d that we 
were right in our prediction, 

These remarks may seem irrelevant, but they are not. 
They are intended as a reply to, not a few well-meaning put 
narrow-minded persons, who have ordered us, from time to 
time, to stop our journal from them, because it has said such 
and such things in favor of Popery ; but we should be doing 
the American people an injustice, did we not add that we 
have never lost a subseriber in this wavy, without gaining 
half a dozen in his stead ; and not Catholies but Protestants. 
lor every one Catholic subseriber on our list, we have eighty 
or a hundred Protestants ; and there is an equal pre ponder- 
ance of Protestant patronage in our advertising pages. But 
fortunately we address ourselves to a class of persons who 
ure superior to seetarian bigotry and intolerance 3 other- 


But vain her wish, her weeping, vain 
\s time too well hath taught he 

Each year the fiend returns again, 

And dives into that water ; 

And brings, triumphant, from beneath 
His shafts of desolation, 


And sends them wing'’d with worse than dea 


Phrough all her madd’ning nation 
Vio 
> The learned Bishop introduces, as follows, the several ex which h 
did us the honor of quoting from the article referred t 
‘An able American writer of the day, places this matter i » clear : 
light, and confirms his views with so many apposite Protestan horities, 
that we cannot pro! bly do better than to furnish so nne extracts from his wel 
written paper.-—Listory of Protestant Reformation, vol. ti 0! 


i 
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wise we should never have been sustained as we have, for 
whatever may be our faults in other respects, we could not 
permit ourselves to vilify men of learning and talent, whom 
we believe to be honestly and conscientiously disposed to do 
all the good in their power, merely because their theological 
dogmas are somewhat different from our own. Assuming 
that their teachings are erroneous, isitnot monstrous to hate 
them because they are mistaken? This would be fanaticism,* 
not religion. But we have nothing to do with theology ; 
we do not understand it, and therefore, do not pretend to 
teachit. Wehave todo only with secular affairs, and these we 
endeavor to judge on their own merits. We give our 
opinion of a Catholic book, or Catholic College, precisely 
as we do of a Protestant book, ora Protestant College; if 
we think one or the other possesses merit, we do not 
hesitate to say so, let who will find fault. Every number 
of our journal will bear us testimony that we do not make 
the slighest distinction in this respect; but can truly say 
as Dido did to Aneas, 


Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


As the subject of our present article is a College 
suffice it to remark, without any reference to books, that we 
have commended and censured colleges of all denom- 
inations in these pages; according as, in our judgment 
they deserved one or the other. Thus, for example, we 
have more than once given expression to our high esteem for 
the system of teaching practised at the University of New 
York, which belongs chiefly, we believe, to the Pre sby terians 
or to the members of the Dutch Reformed Church; upon 
the other hand we have not hesitated to expose the bad 
grammar; “ copious notes”t and bad system generally of Co- 
lumbia College, which belongs chiefly to the Episcopalians, to 
which sect we have always belonged, and still belong ourselves. 
Of Harvard University, which is Unitarian, we have also 
spoken in the language of approbation, because we thought 
that it deserved it; we have found it incumbent on us to ex- 
pres a similar opinion of Albany University, without having 
the least idea of what sect it be longs to. We have published 


©Tl vien; le fanatisme est son horrible nom ; 
Enfant dénaturé de la religion ; 
Armé pour la defendre, il cherche a la detruire 
Est recu dans son sein, l’ embrasse et le déchire. 
+ Anthon’s. 


VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII. 7 
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elaborate articles in turn on Manhattan College and Girard 
College; the former a Catholic Institution, the latter neither 
Protestant nor Catholic. Of the one we were induced to write 
by its superior excellence as a seminary of eduéation; of the 
other by the noble design of its founder, and the extent to 
which that design has been carried out in affording orphans 
a good practical education, so as to enable them to earn a 
respectable livelihood. 

To this we need hardly add, that what we are in favor of 
is not a, Protestant, or a Catholic education, as such, but a 
sound and good education, Protestant or Catholic. As it was 
well known that we give our opinions thus freely, we confess 
we had some doubts as to whether we should be permitted 
to visit the College of the Holy Cross, distinguished as it was 
for its liberality as well as for its high standard of education. 
But we were informed, on inquiry, not only that there would 
be no objection to our visiting the College, but that every 
possible facility of forming an opinion of its system of edu- 
cation, and its results, would be afforded us—a promise which 
has been literally and most courteously fulfilled. Before 
giving any opinion of the “ working” of the College we will 
make an observation or two in regard to its origin, its appear- 
anee, and situation. It was founded in 1843, by the Rt. 
Rev. Benedict Joseph Fenwick, Bishop of Boston, at an 
expense of about $25,000. As there seemed no likelihood 
that a charter would be obtained for it soon, the Bishop con- 
veyed the real estate to the Trustees of the College of George- 
town, D. C., a few days before his death. It seems that the 
only condition in the deed was, that the “ Bishop of Boston,” 
for the time being, should always have the right of sending 
to the institution, free of charge, one pupil in each fifty. 
When the College was first opened it consisted of one wooden 
building; now it embraces four or five handsome and spacious 
brick edifices, well calculated for their purpose. The halls 
are large and well ventilated; the recitation rooms are so 
situated, in relation to each other, that a word of what is said 
in one cannot be heard in another. The lecture hall is suffi- 
ciently spacious to seat two thousand persons, including those 
from the outside, who are privileged to hear the lectures of 
the Faculty. The apartment immediately beneath this, and 
which is of equal dimensions, is the dining room, where all 
the students take their meals, the senior students occupying 
the tables on one side, the junior those on the other, each 
being under the surveillance of an officer appointed for that 
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duty. From the windows of their dormitories the students 
have a view of one of the most extensive and most beautiful 
landscapes to be seen in all New England, embracing, as it 
does, the city of Worcester, which is two miles distant, and 
a considerable portion of the surrounding neighborhood ; for 
the College is situated on what is known throughout the 
State as the Central Hill of Massachusetts, which, however, 
is more appropriately, as well as more definitely, called the 
Hill of Pleasant Springs. Attached to the College are one 
hundred and twenty-four acres of land. This handsome farm 
affords abundant room for foot-ball and cricket games; the 
lakes in the vicinity afford opportunities for skating; while 
the Blackstone River, which is within a few hundred yards of 
the College, serves as a delightful bathing place in the warm 
weather; and judging from the flushed health and buoyant 
spirits of the students, they must have availed themse lves of 
all these advantages, including those offered by the extensive 
ball-alley and gymnasium which occupy a portion of the 
ordinary play-grounds; so that when we first saw them 
together we could not help recalling that passage, in one of 
the Odes of Horace, in which he reminds parents and guard- 
ians, so agreeably, that the rising generation should be taught 
to despise alike “sharp cold and scorching heat,” &e. 
Vitamque sub dio et trepidis aget 
In rebus.® 

Not only were we cheerfully permitted, as we have said, 
to visit the College, in order to judge for ourselves of its 
character, but the Reverend Fathers, who have charge of it, 
vied with each other in their kind and friendly attentions to 
us. As we were not able to be present at more than half 
the recitations the first day, they would not allow us to 
return to the hotel, but insisted on our accepting a room for 
the night. We have always entertained a high opinion of 
the hospitality of Catholic traternities, whether called Fathers 
or Brothers, but we ca). truly say that we realized our highest 
conception of it during our recent visit to the College of the 
Holy Cross. There is “nothing morose or acetic in the con- 
duct or manners of the Fathers; on the contrary, we have 
met no gentlemen anywhere more cheerful, or more agree- 
able and, we may add, more free from pedautry or any affee- 
tation of superior knowledge; although with them it could 


© Od. ii. 3, 5. 
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hardly be called affectation, if they evinced any such vanity, 
since their learning is beyond question. We trust we violate 
no confilence when we observe that the food used by the 
Fathers is plain, but substantial, of the best quality, and 
admirably cooked. Indeed both the table and those around 
it reminde] us of those fine old romances of the Middle Ages 
which used to tell us that no matter whence the weary 
traveller came, what were his theological opinions, or 
whether he had any, he was sure of a warm reception and 
kind and encouraging words when he reached the monastery 
or the convent. There is a sitting-room in the centre of 
the College, to which all the Profe ‘ssors repair after meals 
or ‘an hour’s convesation. Such of the current topic as 
happen to be most interesting, are discussed here, as they 
are among any party of well bred men; the guests taking 
leading part in the |colloquy, for they are made to feel at 
home in this respect, as well as in every other. For our own 
part, when conducted t» a room that commanded a com- 
plete view of the surrounling country, and furnished with a 
writing-desk. writing materials, and a choice selection of 
books in different languages, we could not help contrasting 
the scene with that which takes place at a certain Euro- 
pean, during the ceremony “of conferring the degree of 
Master of Arts. The candidate has, of course, been educated 
at the University, but the probability is that he has long 
since taken his position in society. He has to undergo no 
examination or anything of the kind, but is obliged to march 
behind the beadle with a formal, solemn gait into the Senate 
House, there perform a series of evolutions before the Vice- 
Chancel or’s chair, with his right hand in that of the senior 
fellow, and th n solemnly swear in Latin, in the form which 
we give below, that he will not steal any of the books out of te 
library, nor any of the pictures out of the Fitzwilliam Museum * 

Having duly ae quitted himself in this way, one of the beadles 

leads him around the chair; he bows in passing to the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors, and thenceforth no one can question 
his right to the degree of Master of Arts. All the swearing 
we were asked to do, heretic as we are, was to say whether 
there were any other books in the library which we wished 
to see. Before we proceed to the ¢ ‘lasses, we will transcribe 


* Jurabis, quod in Bibliothecam publicam et Museum Honoratissimi 
Domini Viaconitio Fitzwilliam admissus, jam coto tus ita uteris ut quardem 
in te est, nihil detrimenti capiat vel Bibliotheca vel Museum pradictum. 








— 
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the names of the Faculty, which, it will be seen, embraces 
quite a large corps of professors : 


Rev. James Clarke, S. J., President, Treasurer, Prefect 
of Studies and Professor of Natural Philusophy and Che- 
mistry. 

Rev. Joseph O'Hagan, 8. J., Vice-President. 

Rev. Thomas Sheerin, S. J., Professor of Logic, Meta- 
physics and Ethies. 

Rev. James Moore, S. J., Professor of French. 

Rev. Edward MeNerhany, 8S. J., Professor of Rhetoric and 
Prefect of Schools. . 

Mr. Peter Fitzpatrick, S. J., Professor of Poetry, Mathe- 
matics and French. 

Mr. Edward MeGuirk, S.J., Professor of Latin and Greek. 

Mr. Michael Byrnes, 8. J., Professor of Latin and Greek. 

Mr. Francis O’Neil, S. J., Professor of Latin. 

Mr. William Scanlon, S. J., Professor of Latin and Greek. 

Mr. James McDonough, S. J., Prefect of Discipline 

Mr. Michael Norton, A. M., Professor of English. 

Mr. G. B. Buot, Professor of Music. 

Mr. William Allsworth, Assistant Prefect of Discipline. 


The first recitation, at which we happened to be present, 
was that of the class in Demosthenes. When conducted to 
the class-room by the President, accompanied by one or two 
of the other Fathers, the students were engaged at their or- 
dinary exercises. They evinced none of that diffidence 
which the most accomplished linguists are apt to feel in 
rendering a Greek classic in the presence of strangers. It 
was soon evident that if they had any misgivings as to their 
acquaintance with the spirit of the author, that they had full 
confidence in their Professor, the Rev. Mr. MeNerhany ; 
although he was comparatively a stranger to them, having 
until lately belonged to the corps of Professors at the College 
of Georgetown, D. C. If any one got confused as the 
exercises proceeded, from the consciousness of his recitation 
being carefully scrutinized, as he thought, the Professor had 
only to make a suggestion, when he immediately resumed his 
self-possession. First, about half a page of Demosthenes’ 
Oration on the Crown was read in the original, a literal 
translation was then given, and then a free translation. Some 
slight mistakes were made, in each case, but none which 
might not have been made by a Professor of the language 
without causing any intelligent person to question his com- 
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petency. We may observe in passing, in justice to well 
trained students, subjected to a severe examination, that 
errors of this kind, even when serious, are not always to be 
attributed to an imperfect acquaintance with the original, 
but to an inability to find appropriate vernacular words in 
the hurry of the moment to express the precise meaning of 
the author. Let those who doubt this bear in mind how 
often they have experienced a difficulty in finding appropriate 
words to express their own ideas, without reference to any 
translation. At all events, we should be hypercritical. in- 
deed, did we find fault with either rendering. The truth is 
that we were much pleased with each; but it was not until 
two or three of the students gave an off-hand oral translation 
of the same passage into Latin that we became convinced, 
not only of their acquaintance with the language of Demos- 
thenes, but also with that of Cicero. On our expressing our 
sincere approbation, in the strongest language we could use 
at the moment, the Professor playfully remarked that per- 
haps the rest of the class could not translate either into 
English or Latin ; he added, however, that we were welcome 
to call on any other student to show what he could do. 
This, indeed, we should not have done, even if we had reason 
to doubt ; but we saw in every countenance a cheerful wil- 
lingness to commence at once to render any passage in the 
lesson which we might think proper to point out for that pur- 
pose. In ourestimation the best feature of these exercises was 
that they showed that it was not merely the memory which 
was instructed, as is too often the case, but also the under- 
standing. Indeed, so strongly were we impressed with this 
thought, that it reminded us of that line in Stobzeus, quoted 
by Longinus in his Essay on the Sublime ‘//<p/ vyous) 


wS ovdiv paSnois, nv uy VOUS mapy.® 


which may be freely rendered by asking * What is the use of 
learning to us, if it escapes our understanding?” 

The exercises in Demosthenes being over, we had the 
pleasure of being accompanied by Father MeNerhary in our 
visit to several of the other classes. Thus, in one room we 
found a class in Juvenal, in another a class in Horace, in 
another a class in Homer, in another a class in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, &c. The Professor of each seemed to us 
to have some peculiar faculty for communicating knowledge 





* Apud Stobaeus Serm., III, p. 97. 
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which distinguished him from all the rest ; nor did it require 
much close scrutiny to discover that his pupils profited by it. 
Thus, for example, Professor Fitzpatrick has always an ap- 
propriate suggestion to make when the student seems 
to get confused, which scarcely ever fails to restore 
his presence of mind, and with it the ability of helping 
himself out of the difficulty. Professor Byrnes, on the 
other hand, makes remarks which imply doubts of 
the correctness of the student’s answers to questions, 
or of his translation of a particular passage; while a third 
Professor, whose name we cannot now recall, adroitly makes 
the students correct each other, unravelling the knotty point 
himself, only when it has failed the most intelligent of the 
class—a contingency which seems to occur but rarely in any 
of the higher classes. We need hardly observe that each 
system has its advantages; nor are they inconsistent with 
each other, but on the contrary, may be so blended together 
as to produce 4 hamost gratifying results. For a time the 
student is rather embarrassed and discouraged by remarks 
implying doubt of thecorrectness of what he has perhaps de- 
voted most attention to; the same observation applies, with 
still greater force, to the student who sees the passage to be 
translated, or tha question proposed passed on from him to 
another. It is easy to perceive that his mistake would not 
mortitfy him half so much it corrected by his Professor ; in- 
deed this fealing continues toa greater or less extent, and forms 
one of the best features of the system. Each course has the 
effect of teaching the pupil to rely more or less on his owa 
resources, which may be regarded as the first step towards a 
practical education. 

Of all the classes we have just named, the one which 
pleased us most is that in what is technically called First Hu- 
manities ; not because its renderings of passages in Homer 
were better t han the renderings of other classes, but because 
it evinced so familiar an acquaintance with the principles and 
structure of the Greek language. There was one student in 
particular, whose knowledge of the different Greek dialects 
was so remarkably accurate, that we cheerfully give his 
name as an encouragement to others—we mean Jeremiah 
C. Millerick, of Boston, Mauss.—who does great credit to his 
Professor, Mr. Edward McGuirk, who is, undoubtedly, a 
very accomplished teacher, although youthful enough to be 
a student himself for years to come. 

From the Humanities, we passed to the department of the 
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French Professor, the Rev. James Moore: here we recognized 
some of the most intelligent students whom we had already met 
in one or two of the Greek and Latin classes. We were much 
pleased with the system of Professor Moore ; and the familiar ac- 
quaintance of hisclass with those idioms of the language which 
are most different from those of the vernacular, and still more, 
perhaps, the almost Parisian style of their pronunciation 
affords the best evidence that 1t has proved eminently success- 
ful. Father Moore is the oldest member of the fraternity at the 
Holy Cross: he is now, we believe, over sixty-five years of 
uge; but there is not one of the Professors more gay or hearty 
—that has a richer store of humorous anecdotes, is more witty 
in repartee, or more prompt to detect a false quantity, or to rec- 
tify a talse quotation, when there is no danger that his doing 
so will give oflence. We were much impressed with the res- 
pect and aflection evinced by the whole fraternity for this 
truly kind-hearted and amiable old gentleman. He is assisted 
in the de partment of French by Mr. Peter Fitzpatrick, one of 
the younger Prefessors; and thet wo seemed so much attached 
to each other, in spite of the great disparity of their ages, that 
we were forcibly reminded of Parnell’s reverend Hermit and 
the youth he met on the highway, who conversed with each 
other, 


* Till each with other pleased and loth to part, 
While in {heir age they differ—join in heart. 
‘Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound : 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm round.” 


The next class we attended was that of mathematics. We 
found one of the students engaged in demonstrating the fol- 
lowing proposition : : fare gular semi-poligon be rev olved about 
tts axis, the surfuce generated by the semi “peruneter wili be equal ; 0 
the axis multip lied by the circumference of the imscribed circle. 
Although we had once a tolerably extensive knowledge 
of Euclid, we did not hesitate to acknowledge that the 
proposition now under demonstration had gone beyond 
our comprehension. We remembered sufficient of the theo- 
rems and axioms, however, to satisfy us that the opera- 
tion was correct in the main. Nay, we must confess that 
we did not detect any flaw in the process until the President 
made an observation or two which showed that he is as 
familiar with geometry as he is with Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, the branches which are more particularly under 
his guidance. The remarks of the President were readily un- 
derstood by the studeut, who had only to revise asmal! portion 
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of his formula in order to detect the lurking error. This being 
accomplished the remainder of the demonstration was soon 

over ; and, although we could not, as we said, speak critically 
on the subject, we felt quite satisfied that the work was ac- 
curately performed. At the same time we could not help in- 
stituting a comparison between the classics and mathematics 
as a means of mental discipline, in which we had to yield the 

palm of superiority to the former on various grounds. In the 
first place we could not overlook how easily the mathematics 

are forgotten without practice, and how few there are whose 
love of science is so great as to persevere in their mathema- 

tical studies, after leaving college, except they intend to devote 

themselves to astronomy, or some kindred science, as the 

business of their lives. But, it is different with the classic 

languages: none who have learned these so well as to be able 

to read them with facility will be likely to neglect them so far 

as to become unable to derive any pleasure from them. We 

believe there are fifty who would rather read a passage in 

Homer, Aristophanes, , Virgil, or Cicero, if familiar with 

the original, for one who would care to undertake the 

solution of an abstruse probiemn in Algebra or Geometry, how- 
ever carefully and successfuly he had studied both ; but were 
the fact otherwise, it would not be the less true that while 
mathematics can apply only to the dimensions of things, their 

distances from each other, the laws which bind them to each 

other, language takes cognizance both of the things them- 
selves and their dimensions. The great mistake is, that lan- 

guage is a thing of mere words; those who have not studied 
the classic languages forget that they are the vehicles of the 

wisdom of all antiquity, aud that although they may in one 

sense be called dead languages, they possess a vitality which 

nothing can destroy. No mathematical science, however use- 
ful, can teach us as language does, to profit by the experience 

of the past, and, equsequently, no science is so well calculated 

to teach us to reason. The demonstrations in geometry and‘ 
algebra, constitute, it is true, a fine system of logic, but they 

are necessarily limited in their application. They do not, for 

example, enable us to compare the laws or the conduct of one 

legislator or sovereign, who flourished at one period with those 

of another, that flourished at another period, and to appreciate 

the different results so that we may adopt the one and reject 

the other, according as we learn from the experieuce of others, 

which would be likely to suit us best. 

While revolving these thoughts in our mind we were con- 
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ducted to another room, where quite an animated conversa- 
tion was being carried on in the Latin language, under the 
guidance of the Rev. Mr. Sheerin, the question at issue being 
whether the soul is material or immaterial. As it is what 
is called the continental system of pronunciation that 
is practised at the College of the Holy Cross, as well as at 
most other Catholic colleges, whereas the English system is 
that to which we had been accustomed, we had some diffi- 
culty in the beginning in appreciating the force of the argu- 
ment, on either side, and we may remark, in passing, that 
this is one point upon which we must differ with the Catho- 
lic Professors. Since every continental nation pronounces 
the Latin according to the principles of its own language 
because no one can pretend to tell how the ancient Romans 
pronounced it, there is uo reason why all whose vernacular 
is the English, should not pronounce it according to the 
principles of their language. Accordingly it is the English 
system that is practised in the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, although the Scottish Universities, as well 
as the College of Maynooth and other Catholic institutions, 
use the continental system. The difference is but slight, it 
is true: it may be said to consist almost exclusively in the 
sounds of a, e, and 7, which no continental people ever pro- 
nounce as we do, when they are accented—that is, giving 
them their long open sounds as in fa-mous, se-cret, si-lent, &. 
We would not be understood as condemning a system which 
is that of Universities like Heidelberg, Gottingen, Florence, 
Paris, and Dresden, but we think it is hardly fair that 
English students should have to labor under the disadvantage 
of having to use foreign sounds when they cannot tell that 
they make any nearer approach by doing so to the corres- 
ponding sounds of the ancient Romans, than they would by 
pronouncing like every other people, according to their own 
system. We cheerfully admit at the same time that the 
‘students of the Holy Cross did not seem to labor under any 
disadvantage on this account; although the majority of the 
Philosophy class are New Englanders, the continental pro- 
nuneiation seemed as natural to them as if they had been 
born and educated at Venice, Utrecht, or Douay. Prior to 
our recent visit we did not know any college in this country 
in which the Latin language was required to be spoken by 
the _— iting class, with the sole exce ption of Manhattan 
College, according to whose rules no one can graduate until 
he cai gn “ak the languange of the Church with more or less 
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fluency. The high reputation of Georgetown College had 
led us to suppose that it was required to be spoken there 
also, and we have since learned that such is the fact. At the 
Holy Cross they can scarcely help speaking it, since all the 
lectures on logic, metaphysics, and ethics, to the graduating 
class, or to those expected to graduate at the next commence- 
ment, are delivered in Latin. Although it seems invidious 
to make distinctions in a class where all acquitted themselves 
so creditably, we think it is due to Mr. D. R. Sheridan to 
say that he seemed to us to evince a familiarity with the Latin 
idioms and a facility in speaking the language which would 
have distinguished him in similar exercises at any college on 
either side of the Atlantic, with which we are acquainted. 
We have long been of opinion that no language can be 
thoroughly understood without that knowledge of its collo- 
quial idioms, which ean be acquired only by practice in speak- 
ing, and what we have seen and heard at Wocester has con- 
firmed us in that view. Itis a great mistake to suppose that 
the advantage of using the language in this way consists solely 
in the ability to express some ideas in it whenever there may 
be an oceasion to do so. This, by itself, would indeed be a 
great accomplishment, especially to Roman Catholics who 
cain hardly claim to be thorough ly educated if ine apable of 
understé anding the services of the Chureh, as read or chanted 
by the priest ; and be it remembered that however well one 
ean translate any language out of a book, his ears must be 
educated as well as his eyes before he can understand it 
through the medium of the voice. But in our estimation 
the chief advantage to be gained for learning to use the lan- 
guage colloquially is that it is so well caleulated to impress 
on our minds the various significations of those particles or 
indeclinable words which most seriously retard the progress of 
the student in translating any classic author. The peculiar 
idioms of the language are simplified and brought within the 
comprehension of the students much more readily by this 
means than by merely translating from books, If any doubt 
the fact let them put the question to the test. Thus, let the 
student who has been in the habit of translating a page for 
each recitation, be induced to devote half the time so oe- 
cupied to the habit of using the language colloquially, and 
we will venture to predict that, altogether independently of 
the expressions learned, he will be able to translate the next 
page with much more facility than he would have been, had 
he devoted all his time to translating. 
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But.we witnessed one other exercise at the College of the 
Holy Cross, which interested us too much to be passed over 
in silenee—we mean the representation, by the dramatic 
class, of the court scene in Skakespeare’s Merchant of Veice, 
which took place in the large dining-room already alluded 
to, while the students were seated at a comfortable and sub- 
stantial dinner. The scene presented by the mammoth 
tables on both sides of the hall, furnished with abundance of 
wholesome viands, and so crowded with students as to 
jeave only sufficient “elbow room” for each, while the cols 
lege band played a series of merry pieces—the Professor- 
aud their guests occupying seats in the aisle, so as to com- 
mand a view of the whole, the amateur dramatists taking 
up their position in front, near the end of the hall, the faces 
ot the students glowing with delight as they sipped their 
preparatory plate of soup, and heard their favorite airs played 
in turn by the band—the tout ensemble was, indeed, at once high- 
ly picturesque aud interesting. From the various exercises, 
at which we had assisted during the two days, we had ex- 
pected that the members of the dramatic club would acquit 
themselves creditably; and, far from being disappointed, we 
were agreeably surprised by the performers in geueral, but 
especially by Mr. James C. O’Brien, who personated Shy- 
lock better than any other amateur we have ever seen 
attempt the same character. We need hardly say that, in 
this hurried glance at two days’ work, we have had to pass 
over several exercises, some of which were not less interest- 
ing or less creditable to the Faculty than the majority of 
those we have noticed. At the close of the second day, the 
students of every grade were assembled in the lecture hall, 
and the Rev. Mr. MeNerhany read the names of all, naming 
the number of favorable marks placed opposite those who 
were more or less studious aud well behaved during the 
week, presenting those who had distinguished themselves 
with a handsome certificate, tastefully surmounted with a 
cross, containing an appropriate Latin precept, and signed 
by the President of the College; whereas, those why had 
ueglected their studies, or who had been reported for any 
violation of the College rules, had the mortification of hear- 
ing their names mentioned in connection with the language 
ot disapprobation or ceusure, aceording as the error of which 
they were guilty was more or less serious. The beneficial 
elects of such rewards and punishments on all classes of the 
students would have been evident to tbs most careless ob- 
server. 
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When we took a retrospect of all we had seen and heard 
in so short a time, we could not help thinking that, if to 
conduct an educational institution in this way, while allow- 
ing the students free access to an excellent library,* is to be 
Jesuitical, we should not object to see three-fourths of the 
educational institutions of the whole country, not excepting 
those of the Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists, become 
just as Jesuitical as they liked, even before the end of the 
present year. We must here beg leave to thank the accom- 
plished President for having added a special favor to the 
many courtesies which we had already experienced from 
himself and his colleagues. Just as we were about to repair 
to our bedroom to pack our valise for the evening train to 
New York, we were waited on by a deputation froin the stu- 
dents, who requested, in appropriate and judicious language, 
that we would apply to the President for the privilege of a 
holiday. They had all acquitted themselves so creditably in 
every respect, that we did not know how to refuse them ; 
although we felt that such an application on our part would 
be putting the kindness and hospitality of the good Father 
President to an almost unwarrantable test. Our assurance, 
however, proved equal to the task, and our request was 
promptly and gracefully complied with. Nor can we forget 
the friendly courtesy of the Vice-President, the Rev. Joseph 
O’Hagan, who possesses so much of the true Christian spirit 
that, far from disdaining to act the part of an assistant, even 
for so humble a person as ourselves, he insisted on procuring 


® The College library, though quite extensive, does not contain so large a 
number of volumes as some other institutions in this country which we have 
visited; but it comprises a choice and highly valuable collection, including the 
productions of the greatest minds, ancient and modern, Pagan as well as 
Christian, Protestant as well as Catholic. We confess we felt somewhat sur- 
prised to find on the shelves of the library the works of the greatest enemies of 
the Jesuits, not excepting those of Voltaire, Diderot, and Bayle. The writings 
of the principal Protestant divines—of those who have proved the most formi- 
dable opponents of the Catholic Church, and especially of the Jesuits—also re- 
ceive a hospitable corner. In no other Jesuit library have we seen such sub- 
stantial and creditable evidence of cosmopolitan liberality, with the sole excep- 
tion of that of Georgetown College, D. C.; which would pass anywhere for a 
non-sectarian, or purely literary and scientific library, did it not abound so 
much in medieval Catholic theology and in the writings of the Jesuit Fathers 
themselves—a class ofworks of which there is also a sufficient supply at the 
Holy Cross, and among which we noticed the following Jesuit writers : Bellar- 
mine, Sanchez, Layman, Menochius, Cornelius a Lapide, Bacanus, Maldonatus 
Suarety, Xc.Xc_ Besides these, among the writers of the early fathers, were those 
of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St.Chrysostom, St. Hilary, St. Athanasius, St.Gregory 
the Great, St. Gregory Nazienzen, Dionysius, Polybius, Justin Martyr. Even 
the department of dramatic literature is quite extensive, and it contains the 
finest illustrated folio edition of Shakspeare’s works we have seen anywhere. 
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a wagon and driving us himself to the depot, where he pa- 
tiently waited until he saw us start on the train. In short, 
we regard the kindness and courtesy we have experienced 
from the learned and accomplished gentlemen who have 
charge of this Institution as making ample amends to us for 
all the rudeness and insolence with which we have ever 
been treated by pretended educators, who, conscious of their 
own ineapacities, think that to conceal their system as much 
as possible, especially from those who would be likely to 
criticise it, is the only course by which they can hope to 
succeed in imposing on publie credulity ; for we can truly 
say—and the reflection is a most agreeable one to ourselves 
—that none but pretenders have ever treated us otherwise 
than with courtesy. Never yet have we experienced the 
mortification of being insulted by a man of real culture, be 
he presbyter, priest, or layman ; and we trust we can affirm, 
with equal truth, that we never have returned, and never 
will return, evil for good. 

We do not think it necessary to say much on the subject 
of the charter for which the friends of the College of the 
Holy Cross have applied to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
but have been refused; for we are of opinion that if a 
similar application were made now, the result would be dif- 
ferent. Even fifteen years ago, there was but a small 
majority against it; and the minority who were in favor of 
granting it were among the most enlightened and distin- 
guished men of the State, including Protestants of different 
denominations. The principal, if not the only, ground of 
refusal, was, that all but Catholics were excluded from the 
College. It would now lead us too far to discuss this point 
at any length, but we may observe, in general terms, that, 
from a careful examination of all the circumstances of the 
case, we are satisfied that it was through no bigoted or 
illiberal motive, Bishop Fenwick determined that tne 
institution should be exclusively Catholic. Many of our 
readers will remember that at and before the time it was 
founded, serious complaints were made in different parts of 
the country against similar institutions, on the ground that 
their object was more to convert Protestants to the Catholic 
religion, than to give them a sound classical education. 
Perhaps nowhere did this feeling take deeper root than in 
Massachusetts, although we believe it was chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, confined to the lower classes. The intelligent 
class sent their daughters, as well as their sons, where they 
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thought they could get the soundest education. This was 
the light, for example, in which they regarded the Female 
Academy of the Ursuline Convent, at Charlestown, Mass., 
and the result was that it was laid in ashes by the mob. 
With warnings of this kind before his eyes, it is not strange 
that Bishop Fenwick did not wish to expose the new insti- 
tution to similar danger. It is not to be doubted that under 
more favorable circumstances the College of the Holy Cross 
would have admitted Protestants as freely as Georgetown 
College did, and still does; and we may add that, like the 
latter institution, it would have received a large amount of 
Protestant patronage. But as it is, there is no valid reason 
why it should not be allowed a charter, since its being sec- 
tarian is a character which it possesses in common with the 
Baptist Theological Institute, at Newton, the Congregational 
Theological Seminary, at Andover, the Wesleyan Academy, 
at Wilbraham and Williams College, at Williamstown, each 
of which is incorporated. True, the students educated at 
the Holy Cross lose none of their academic rights or privi- 
leges by the withholding of the charter, but it seems to us 
that were there no better reason for granting it, a feeling of 
prideshould prevent the enlightened people of Massachusetts 
from rendering it necessary that a Massachusetts college, 
whose hizh standard of learning no one pretends to ques- 
tion, should have to send to Georgetown, D. C., for diplomas 
earned within its own halls. Put as we have already ob- 
served, we have sufficient confidence in the increased liber- 
ality and cosmopolitan spirit of that highly enlightened 
commonwealth, to fee! satisfied that if the charter were 
applied for now, it would be cheerfully granted. 
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Arr. VI. 1. Gotfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibnitz, eine Brogra- 
phie. (Life of G. W. Leibnitz, &c.) Von Dr G. E. Guaraver 
Zwei Binde. 1842. 


to 


. Opera Philosophica que extant Latina, Gallica, Germanica Om- 
nia. God. Gul, Leibnetii. Edita recognovit etemporum rati- 
onthus deposita pluribus auxit Introductione Critica atque in- 
dicibus instruxit JoaNNeES Epvarpus Erpmann. Phil. Doct de 
Berlin. 1851. 

3. Oeuvres de Leibnitz, Nouvelle Edition, Collationée sur les meil- 
leurs textcs, et precédée d'une introduction. Par Auepre Jac- 
ques, Professeur de Philosophie au College Royal de Versailles. 
Paris, 1842. 

4. Ovuvres de Locke et Leibnitz, contenant I’ Essai sur 0 Entende- 

ment Humain, revu, corrigé, et uecompagné de Notes, I’ Eloge de 

Leibnitz, Par Fontenelle, le Discours sur la Conformité de la 

Foi et de la Raison, l Essai sur la Bonté de Dieu, la Liberté de 

Vv Homme, et lorigene du Mal ; la controverse reduite a des ar- 

argumens en forme, Par M. F. Tuvrot, Professor de Philoso- 

phie au College de France, et & la Faculté des Lettres. Nou- 

velle edition. Paris, 1859. 


5. Commerce Epistolaire de Leibnitz avec Malebranche et le P. Le- 


long. Paris. 1849. 


THERE is scarcely one of the ancient philosophers that 
have left us any records of their labors, who is less known in 
this country than the discoverer of the Differential Calculus ; 
although perhaps no other thinker of ancient or modern 
times has better deserved the character of a universal genius. 
It is not on account of its effect on the fame of Leibnitz that 
we call attention to this neglect, and regret it is an evil, but 
because there is so much to be learned from his writings 
that would be beneficial to all. Were we to remark in gene- 
ral terms, without entering into any particulars, how much 
the philosophy and learning of the nineteenth century are 
indebted to one who died nearly a century and a half ago— 
to those unacquainted with the subject, we should seem to 
indulge in oriental hyperbole ; for those who have made the 
most elaborate and persistent efforts to detract from his me- 
rits, and rob him of his glory, admit that they are amazed 
at the extraordinary versatility of his genius. 
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In our article on Laplace,* we remarked that one of the 
reasons why that eminent discoverer is so little known in this 
country is, that his fame somewhat conflicted with that of 
Newton, but that observation applies with tenfold foree to 
the fame of Liebnitz, since the two philosophers charged 
each other with plagiarism, as we will take occasion to show 
in the course of this article. We yield to none in our ad- 
miration of the great English philosopher ; but lis fame does 
not require that the labors of his great contemporary shoul: 
be disparaged ; and were it otherwise, we should remember 
that truth belongs to no particular country. but is as much 
the heritage of the world at large as the air we breathe. 

More than this, it were premature to say at the present 
moment; relative to the points of dispute betwee ' the two 
philosophe rs, we think it better to show first, as brie fly as 
we can, what were the means adopted to prepare Leibnitz 
for so brilliant a career. 

Materials for his biography have been collected from va- 
rious sources ; but the most important are those contained 
in his Life by Brucker, the History of Philosophy, Re minis 
censes by his friend Eckh: art, Life by Baile Vs Jaucourt’s Me- 
mou, pre ‘fixed to several editions of the Theodicée; the well- 
known Eloge by Fontenelle, and the more receut researches 
of Dr. Guhrauer. But those who have done most to vindi- 
cate his fame from the charges made by the over zealous 
friends of Newton, are Biot and Lefort, than whom no two 
savans of their time were better qualified for the task. 

Godfried William Leibnitz was born at Leipsic, on the 21st 
of June, 1646. His father, Fredrick Leibnitz, occunied the 
cheirof moral philosophy at the University of Leipsie ; his 
mother, Catherine, was the daughter of William Schomeck, 
who was a professor at the same institutien, and his aunt was 
married to John Strauch, an eminent jurist, and professor at 
the University of Jena. For many generations his ancestors 
had been thus distinguished. Paul Leibnitz, his grandfather, 
had attracted notice in the wars of Hungary, and been 
highly honored by the Emperor Rodolph Il. But it is need- 
less for our present purpose to trace his genealogy any far- 
ther; he often observed himself that he claimed no merit for 
his ancestry, but, on the contrary, would have been as well 
pleased had he been the son of the humblest mechanic in 
Leipsie. “¢ Tn this case,” he once remarked, “ I should have 
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the more credit among the wise and good for having educated 
myself.” ; - 

“This, he virtually did; although his advantages were such 
that he has been called “a foster-child of literature.” His father 
was married three times, but had only two children—one by 
each of the two first wives. The future philosopher was the 
son of the second wife, and he was only six years old when 
his father died. The Professor of Ethies in Leipsic Univer- 
sity had but a slender fortune to leave; but he left an excel- 
lent library, which young Leibnitz soon learned to apprecia- 
ate as a valuable fortune by itself. In his seventh year he 
had made considerable progress in Latin and Greek at the 
gymnasium of St. Nicholas, under the direction of Herschureh 
and Tileman Bachusius, but he preferred his own method to 
that of either, althongh we are told that no student was 
more respectful to his teachers. He violated, indeed, the 
rules of the school, but in such a manner that the most zeal- 
ous disciplinarian could not take offence. That he did not 
idle his time at all events is sufficiently evident from his fami- 
liarity with Virgil and Livy so early as his eighth year. He tells 
us himself, that in his twelfth year he was the first of his 
class in Latin poetry. But the reader will prefer to hear 
Leibnitz give an account of his mode of study in his own 
words. In one of his letters to his friend Wagner he gives 
the following curious details :— 





As I grew in years and strength, I was wonderfully delighted with the 
reading of history, and having obtained some books of that kind in Ger- 
man, I did not lay them down till I had read them all through. Latin I 
studied at school; and no doubt should have proceeded at the usual slow 
rate, had not accident opened to me a method peculiar to myself. In the 
house where I lodged, I chanced to stumble on two books which a certain 
student had left in pledge. One, I remember, was Livy; the other, the 
Chronological Thesaurus of Calvisins.: Having obtained these, I immedi- 
ately devoured them. Calvisius, indeed, I understood easily, because I 
had in German a book of universal history which often told me the same 
things; but, in Livy I stuck longer; for, as I was ignorant of ancient. his- 
tory, and the diction in such works is more elevated than common, | 
scarcely, in truth, understood a single line. But as the edition was an old 
one, embellished with wood euts, these ] pored over diligently, and read 
the words immediately beneath them, never stopping at the obscure places, 
and skipping over what I impe rfectly understood. When I had repeats d 
this operation several times, and read the book over and over—attacking 
it each time after a little interval, 1 understood a good deal more; with all 
which, wonderfully delighted, I proceeded without any dictionary till 
almost the whole was quite plain 


To read Livy without a dictionary, and without much 
acquaintance with any other Latin classic, was a task that 
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required a genius like that of Leibnitz. So few have accom- 
plished it, if indeed any have, that the most eminent educa- 
tors of Germany, including men who had the highest admi- 
ration for the genius of Leibnitz and the greatest confidence 
in his veracity, found it difficult to accept his statement on 
the subject as entirely correct, until it was fully corroborated 
by his teachers; although the most skeptical admitted that 
it had all the appearance of a truthful and frank though 
somewhat whimsical account. He first alludes humorously 
to the horror of his teachers on discovering that he made 
such progress in the classics, in a mauner recommended 
neither by Aristotle nor by Des Cartes, nor any other pliloso- 
pher whom they could recognize as an authority in so im- 
portant a matter. They had the good sense however not to 
quarrel with the transgressor of their rules; while others 
would have expelled him as contumacious, they preferred to 
have recourse to the milder and more judicious experiment 
of communicating their fears to his friends. ‘“ Mv master, 
dissemoling the matter,’ says Leibnitz, ‘repairs to those 
who had the care of my education, and admonishes them that 
they should take care lest I should interrupt my studies by a 
premature and preposterous kind of reading; that Livy was 
just as fit for me as a ‘ buskin for a pigmy;’ that books pro- 
per for another age should be kept out of the lands of a boy, 
and that I must be sent back to Comenius or the lesser cate- 
chism. And without doubt he nad succeeded, if there had 
not been present at the interview a certain erudite and well 
travelled Knight, a friend of the master of the house. He, 
disliking the envy or stupidity of the master, who, he saw, 
wished to measure every stature by his own, began to show, 
on the contrary, that it was unjust and intolerable that a 
budding genius should be repressed by harshness and igno- 
rauce ; rather, that a boy who gave no vulgar promise was 
to be encouraged and furnished with every kind of help. He 
then desired me to come to him, and when he saw that I 
gave no contemptible answers to the questions he put, he 
did not rest till he had extorted from my relatives per- 
mission to enter my father’s library. At this I triumphed as 
if I had found a treasure. I longed to see the ancients, most 
of whom were known to me only by name—Cicero, Quine- 
tilian, and Seneca, Pliny, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, and 
many a Latin and Greek father. These I revelled in as the 
fit took me, and was delighted with the wonderful variety of 
matter before me, so that, before | was yet twelve years old, 
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I understood the Latin writers tolerably well, began to lisp 
Greek, and wrote verses with singular success. * * * * 
Indeed, in polite letters and in poetry, I made such progress 
that my friends feared, lest beguiled by the sweetness of 
the flattering muses, I should acquire disgust for studies 
more serious and rugged. But the event soon relieved them 
from this anxiety. For no sooner was I summoned to the 
study of logic than I betook myself with great delight 
to the thorny intricacies which others abhorred. And not 
only did I easily apply the rules to examples, which, to the 
admiration of my preceptors, I alone did, but expressed my 
doubts on certain points, and already meditated some novel 
views, which, least they should escape me, I committed to 
paper. Long after, I read some things which I had written 
at the age of fourteen, and was wonderfully delighted with 
them.” 

It was by means of these surreptitious studies that young 
Liebnitz became so much delighted with Virgil that even in 
his old age he could recite whole books of the A¢neid with- 
out missing a word. Wagner tells us that one day betore 
he left the gymnasium, he wrote a Latin poem of three 
hundred verses, in which a single error did not take place.* 
This is one of the efforts which he tells us pleased him so much 
wher he read them many years after he had written them. 
His acquaintance with the Greek was not equally thorough; 
but it was equal to that of most students of his time, who 
were regarded as good classical scholars. He had always 
the greatest confidence himself in the mental discipline which 
he acquired by the study of the languages. “I like Greek 
end Latin much for their own sakes,” said he to Kuhnius; 
I like them for their great utility in enabling me to consult 
works which, without them, would be sealed books; but I 
value them still higher for the benefit I derive from them in 
learning to reason.” 

If all would appreciate the classic languages in this way 
there would be far more thinkers than there are; there 
would also be much more thoroughness than there is, in 
classical studies. These remarks we apply more particularly 
to our own country, because, with very few exceptions, 
even most of those regarded as our best colleges are content 
with imparting a very imperfect knowledge of Latin and 
Greek; and because we should be very glad for the sake of 
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the public taste, and for that of the character of our litera- 
ture, that the fact were otherwise. We have heard even 
profs ssors of those languages question their utility; but we 
need hardly add that they belonged to that class who have 
mistaken their vocation; those who undertake to teach 
others what they do not understand themselves. It is re- 
markable how few there are who bear in mind that seareely 
any have rendered themselves illustrious by their discoveries, 
or by their philosophical writings—nay, even as artists— 
without having first trained their minds by the study of the 
classics. There were few more accomplished Latinists of his 
time, than Newton; he wrote in that language fluently and 
accurately, if not elegantly; Kepler did the same; so did 
Galljleo; so did Cope rnicus; so did Des Cartes; and we 
wie add a host of others. The same remarks would apply 
with equal force to those who have devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to philosophy; or who at least have not sought to 
render their mathematical knowledge available for tie pur- 
pose of discovery—such, for example, as Bacon, Locke, 
Berkley, Bayle, Kant, Mallebranche, Gassendi, Boyle, &e. 
If we inquire who are the greatest poets, we shall find that 
they too, with scarcely two exceptions, have had the advan- 
tuge of a classical edueation. If it be true that Shake- 
speare knew “little Latin and less Greek,” the reverse 
is true of Milton, of Dante, of Tasso, of Camoens, of 
Corneille, of Goethe, and of Schiller; and there is no compe- 
tent crite we have ever read, who is not of opinion that, 
grand and noble as the renowned English dramatist is, he 
would have been grander and nobler had he been able to 
draw pure inspiration from the fountain of antiquity, to which, 
after all, even he is so much indebted. In order to under- 
stand this, it is only necessary to bear in mind the perverted 
use he has made of the Homerie characters in his Troilus 
and Cresida, where he has degraded Argive Hellen to the 
level of a common bawd, and forced even the godlike 
Achilles to strut on the stage like a vulgar bully of the times 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth I. To this we need only add 
that there has not been one of the great artists, from Angelo 
and R: aphae ‘| to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Powe r, Whose mind 
has not been more or less inspired by the classic spirit. 

At the age of fifteen Leibnitz left the gymnasium to place 
himself under the tuition of Thomasius, professor of philoso- 
phy, and that of Kuhnius, professor of mathematies, in the 


University of his native city. To the former he soon beeame 
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much attached ; he died soon after (1682) but his pupil never 
forgot him ; he was often heard to say that had he only 
lived a few years longer he would have improved philosophy 
more than any of his contemporarie s. It was this eminent 
professor who advised Leibnitz, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of Plato, on his first entering the University to devote 
himself to the mathematies before entering on a regular course 
of philosophy. He tried to act on the advice of his friend 
but he found Kuhnius so bad a teacher that le was soon in- 
duced to withdraw from the U niversity of Leipsic to seek 
more competent instructors at the University of Jena. Nor 
was he disappointed in doing so; for his new professors were 
men no less distinguished than Wiege, the mathematician, 
Bosius, the historian and antiquary, and Faulkner, one of the 
most eminent jurists of his time. Leibnitz did not remain long 
at Jena, however; he returned to Leipsic in March, 1684, and 
devoted himself with renewed ardor to the study of jurispru- 
dence and philosophy. His first undertaking was an effort to 
reconcile the philosophy of Aristotle with that of Plato. In 
order to entitle himself to the degree of bachelor, and to a 
certificate as an advocate, he wrote three theses.* 

He had no difficulty in obtaining the degree of Bachelor of 
erm which was conferred on him at the University of 
Leipsic, in his sixteenth year, and he had as little difficulty 
in getting the degree of ‘Master the following year at the 
same institution, These, however, did not satisfy him. Soon 
after he ap p! ied for the degree of Doctor of Laws, but bling 
too young it was necessary, according to the laws of the 
university, that he should get a dispensation from the Dean 
of the Faculty, a favor which that fune tionary did not think 
it proper to grant him. It is said that he took a lasting dis- 
like to Leipsic an this account ; and it was the cause of his 
long absence from his native city. He was not tu be dis- 
couraged however. Fearing lest he might suffer the mortifi- 
cation of being refused by the University of Jena also, he ap- 
plied to that of Altorf, where he read one of the theses he had 
prepared for Leipsic (De Cassibus perplexis in jure), and with 
such brilliant effeet that the rector offered him a professor’s 
chair. In giving an account of his academical experience in 
his Autobiography, he does not forget to complime nt the in- 


© The titles of these were as follows: 
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stitution that complied with his wishes, but takes care to 
show, at the same time, that the distinetion was well merited 
on his own part. ‘ There,” he says, *¢ I took my doctor’s de- 
gree in my twenty-se cond year, marino omnium applausu ; ; for 
when I maintained my public thesis, I discoursed with so 
much facility, and e xpli tined myself with so much clearness 
that not the auditors only wondered at this new and unusual 
anpiseta, specially in a F awyer, but even those who had en- 
gaged to respond, publicly acknowledged that I had excel- 
lently well satisfied them.” 

After graduating at Altorf he resided for some time at 
Nuremberg, where he allied himself with a society of alche- 
mists who had perception enough, however visionary in 
other respects, to appoint the young Doctor their secretary. 
His enemies have taken advantage of this and sought to turn 
his philosophy into ridicule, by representing him as devoting 
must of his time to the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 
This did not annoy him, however ; on the contrary, he told 
his traducers that he considered it rather an honor to be en- 
gaged in researches which possessed charms for men like 
Ke »pler and Tycho Brahe. The alchemists did him uo harm 
at all events, but served him not a little. If they were not 
capable of instructing him in chemistry, they induced him to 
devote much attention to that science, and they were besides 

the means of attracting to him the attention of Baron Boine- 
burg, chancellor of the Elector of Mayence, who proved a 
friend to him as long as he lived. He induced Leibuitz to 
accompany him to Frankfort, promising to procure him a 
lucrative and honorable position at the Court of the Elector ; 
and he did so accordingly. The Baron suggested that his 
master was very fond of the science of jurisprudence, and ca 
pable of appreciating what his protegé had written on the 
subject. Leibnitz was too proud and ambitious to present 
as specimens of his powers what after all he could only re- 
gard as school boy efforts; but he told the Baron that he 
would try to please his master. Accordingly, while waiting 
a few days at one of the most bustling hotels in the world, 
he wrote his Nova Methodus discende docendaque Jurisprudentra. 

This essay gave such universal satisfaction that the author 
soon followed it up with two or three others, including his 
new Code of Rights,* which by its extreme simplicity at- 
tracted the attention of some of the greatest jurists of Ger- 
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many. It was, however, severely attacked by an anonymous 
critic, who, under the nom de plume of Veredicus a Justiniano 
exposed the errors of Leibnitz by showing that it was impos- 
sible that all nations could be governed by the same laws ; 
and that the laws which regulate private transactions should, 
with the exception of some fundamental principles which are 
common to all, be as different from each other among different 
nations as the climates of their countries. 
sut more profound subjects had already begun to occupy 
the thoughts of Leibnitz. While his friends supposed he was 4 
still closely occupied with the subject of jurisprudence, he 
published his first work on mathematics, entitled Ars Combi- 
natoria, in which he exhibited some rare and curiouscombi- 
nations and properties of numbers. This, though only a 
small pamphlet, secured him a position at once among the 
mathematicians of en and Mayence, when he was but 
twenty-two years of age. Having thus fully succeeded in 
what he had undert: Ae n, ; both i in jurisprudence and mathe- 
matics, he next turned his attention to politics ; although it 
does not seem that it was his wish to do so. His patron, 
who was in favor of one of the several candidates for the va- 
eant throne of Poland, induced him to vindicate his preten- 
sions by his pen. He did so accordingly, but the subject was 
so little to his taste that he wrote under an assumed name.* 
His brochure was much read for its philosophical style, but 
fuiled to produce the desired effect. His friend, the baron, 
told him to feel no mortification on this account, adding that 
could Aristotle have written another pamphlet in favor of the 
same cause it was more than probable that the Stagarite too 
would have failed to elect his candidate. 
* These were no idle complaints on the part of his patron, 
who immediately procured for him the position and emolu- 
ments of Counsellor of the Chamber of Revision at the Court 
of the Elector of Mayence. This afforded him a handsome 
income, which enabled him to prosecute his philosophical 
studies without having to bestow any care on the means of 
procuring a livelihood. Soon after (1670) he published his 
Antibarbarous Philosophers, the chief design of which was to 
reconcile Plato with Aristotle, whom he held to be far superior 
as a philosopher to Des Cartes. He had already commenced 
anothe r T philosophical work when his pat atron be calme a convert 











* The title of his political pamphlet was somewhat remarkable, namely, 
Specimen Demomstrat.onum politcarum pro eligendi rege Polonorum novo scribendi genre 
ad cerlutudinem exactum 
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to the Roman Catholic Church, and was severely criticised 
by the Lutherans for having done so. Although Liebnitz had 
been born and educated in the Lutheran Chureh he did not 
hesitate to take up his pen in defence of the Baron, and soon 
after he produced his Sacrisancto Trinctas per nova argumenta 
logica defensa. 

This was but a small pamphlet, but few octavos on the 
same subject produced a greater effect. Its chief object was 
not to discuss theological dogmas, but to show how absurd it 
was to blame Baron Boineburgh, or any other person, to 
change his opinions whenever he thought proper to do so; 
and in this he seems to have’ been entirely successful, 
although he exercised so much true liberality, and proved 
himself so far superior to seetarian prejudice, that 
the bigots accused him of being a Catholic himself at heart. 
This however gave him no annoyance ; he only smiled at the 
idea that it was at all derogatory to any one to believe the 
doctrines of so old and venerable a Chureh as that of Rome. 
‘Tf am not a Catholic,” wrote he to his friend Wiegel, “but ] 
confess that the best reason I can assign for preferring to be 
a Protestant is that I have been brought up as such.” 

During the same year he wrote two philosophical papers, 
one addressed to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, on the 
Théorie du mouvement abstrart, the other to the Royal Society 
of London, on the Théorie du mouvement concret. In each he 
held the theory of a vacuum, and regarded matter as simple 
extent, indifferent to repose and motion ; but it is proper to 
add that he subsequently rejected those theories as merely 
the essays of a young man not yet experienced in mathe- 
matics. 

A short time previously Spinoza had published his 
celebrated attack on revealed religion, and rendered himself 
more or less odious to a large number of every religious sect 
and denomination. The Jews, in whose faith he had been 
brought up, excommunicated him for promulgating the fol- 
lowing opinion: I must conclude that the absolute Being 
is neither thought nor extent exclusively of each other ; but 
that extent and thought are necessary attributes of the abso- 
lute Being.” From one end of the Continent to the other 
he was execrated as an atheist. ‘ But why should I hate the 
man,” says Leibnitz, “ for entertaining an erroneous opinion 7” 
Far from doing so, he paid him a friendly visit, aud was re- 
ceived in the same spirit. He tried to vindieate the Cliristian 
idea of the Creator; but finding that Spinoza seemed con- 
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firmed in his own views, he immediately substituted the sub- 
ject of opties. He was so much pleased with the views of 
his host, that he afterwards sent him a copy of his Notitia 
Optica promote, which was published towards the close of 
the same year (1671). These latter circumstances we might 
not perhaps have noticed, were it not the opinion of 
several eminent men of that period, including even sceptics 
like Bayle and Voltaire, that the gentle and benevolent con- 
duct of Leibnitz, combined with the philosophic eloquence 
of his reasoning in vindication of the personal individuality 
and justice of God, had the effect of greatly modifying the 
materialistic views of Spinoza. 

In 1672, Leibnitz found himself in such comfortable 
circumstances, as enabled him to proceed in search of 
knowledge wherever he thought it most likely to be found. 
Paris, always the intellectual capital of E surope, Was espe- 
cially wo rthy of that character in the time of Leibnitz, when 
most of the great thinkers of Europe were more or less 
patron ized by Louis XIV. In visiting Paris he was teeter 
with letters which re ‘adily secured him an introduction to the 
greatest men of the day. He tells us himself what great 
benefit he derived from this visit. Hygens, he says, had but 
just published his book De Horologio osciliatiorio ; the Letters 
of Pascal and the works of Gregory de St. Vincent were 
also brought to his notice. He read each carefully, and they 
opened for him he says, **un horizon nouveu par Uétude ap- 
profe yndie des math matiques. ‘ilies 

Nearly all his biographers agree that it was about this 
time—if not actually during his visit to Paris—the firstidea of 
the differential caleulus oceurred to him. It is thought that 
it was suggested by the caleuiations by which he formed the 
new arithmetical machine which he presented to Colbert, 
and for the invention of which he received the suffrages of the 
French Academy of Sciences. But while he was thus receiv- 
ing almost daily honors at Paris as a scientific man, he re- 
ceived word that Baron de Boineburgh, his generous patron 
aud triend, was dead. Apart from the gratitude so excellent 
and constant a friend would naturally inspire in a mind like 
that of Leibnitz, he had the additional reason for deploring 
the death of the baron, that it seriously trenched on those re- 
sources Which now for some years had enabled him to live 
comfortably, without depending on the proceeds of his phi- 





* Opera, edit. Dutens, Tome iii, p. 14. 
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— hical or scientific labors; which, valuable as they were 
themselves, would searcely have secured the author the 
necessaries of life. 

He was still able to travel, however, for the death of the 
Baron did not deprive him of the position that generous nob!e- 
man had see ure “4 for him at Mayence. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to London towards the middle of 1673 3 where he was 
received by the learned with eve ry distinction to which his 
Continental fame had entitled him. In the course of three 
months he became acquainted with Newton, Boyle, Burnet, 
Gregory, Collins, Wallis, &e., and was received as an honor- 
ary member of the Royal Socie ty of Sciences. But here, as 
in Paris, he was destined to hear bad news in the midst of his 
scientific honors, for oue day, while he was dining with Boyle 
and Oldenburg, he received a letter informing him that the 
Elector of Mayence was no more (1674). He immediately 
returned to Germany ; after paying due respect to the re- 
mains of his patron, aud attending to some private affairs, Le 
returned to Paris, where he remained some fifteen months, 
devoting most of his time to the study of geome try. 

Leibnitz did not think it beneath him to seek a new pa- 
tron as soon as he began to feel the need of one; he did not 
think there wasany law in ethics founded on sound principles, 
that required him to wait until he was noticed and visited 
by the great. “1 thought it best,’’ he says, * to throw false 
mode ‘sty aside, and make application to those who were able 
and like ly to serve me.” _ Accordingly, he wrote from Paris 
to the Duke of B ‘burgh, making him aware 
of the at ie cuties in which he had been placed by 
the death of the Eleetor of Mayence. The reply ot the 
Duke will ever redound to his honor. To avoid the appear- 
ance of granting relief to one who, if he was not already in 
straitened circumstances would be very soon, he wrote a cor- 
dial letter as to a personal friend, and offered him,as it were, 
incidentally, the position of counsellor at his court, with the 
privilege of residing abroad as much as he wished; or as M. 
Hoefer has it, “ Le due lui repondit in lui offant & sa cour 
une place de conseiller, avee la faculté de rester a l’entranger 
autant b cela lui plaisait.” It would be almost needless 





to say that Leibuitz was grateful for this generosity, and that 
hee hes fully acce pte “d the offe ‘rso kindly made, 
His first care on going to Hanover, where the duke re- 


sided, was to poate the library of his patron, whom he 
found to be well versed in physics, especially in chemistry. 
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The duke, having placed a handsome sum of money at his 
disposal, for that purpose, he enriched the library with many 
rare manuscripts, and with numerous works on the sciences, 
history, &e. Whatever service he could render his patron 
besides, was cheerfully rendered ; but it is sufficient to allude 
here to the History of the ~—itae of Brunswick, which cost 
him four years of hard labor.. During this period he explored 
the principal libraries and archives of Germany and Italy in 


search of materials ; but he did not fail to avail himself of 


any other important documents with which his researches 
brought him into contact, and still less did he neglect his phi- 
losophical studies. 

Ilud we no other proof of the latter faet than the honors 
conferred on him in the meantime by learned societies, it 
would be quite sufficient ; and we find that in 1700, he was 
elected by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, an associate 
member of that learned body—a distinction which he did not 
appreciate the less for being iu his case merely a tribute that 
was due to true merit, as we see irom his letter of thanks, in 
which he remarks that one finds “ dans une association des 
savants plus de facilité pour un Charge Widées et @observa- 
tions, profitable & ’advancement des sciences.” But it was 
not aloue by ere words that Leibnitz evineed his h igh es- 
teem for the French Academy. At the first opportunity 
after his election he submitted to the elector of Brandenburgh 
the plan and statutes of a similar academy., Tire Duke had 
the spirit and good sense to acto his suggestions, and thus 
it was that the Academy of the Sciences at Berlin—an insti- 
tution surpassed at the present day cule by i its great model— 
was founded in 1701, the proposer of it having been ap- 
pointed its perpetual president. 

Widely as the fame of Leibnitz had extended at this time, 
it is ouly now that his career as a philosopher may be said 
to have commenced. Towards the close of 1701 he wrote 
his Préc ] tes pour advancement des science 8, although the work 
was not published for more than a century after his death. 
We may remark, parenthetically, that in this carelessness as 
to publication, as well as in many other respects, Leibnitz 
was like Pythagoras. Some of his reasons tor withhoiding 
his works In manuse ript form, so that even now his writings 
are more fragmentary than those of any other author who 
has thought and written as much as he from the time of the 
great Samian to our own day—are given in his introduetion 
to the Preceptcs pour Cadvancement, ye. * Wien I see,” he 
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says, ‘ how little unanimity of design there is ; what oppo- 
site routes people take; the animosity evinced by some 
against those engaged in similar labors with themselves; 
how they try rather to destroy than to build up; how they 
endeavor to stop their companion instead of accompanying 
him; in short, when [see that they labor, not to diminish the 
number e Sepet 's but to augment them; that they con- 
tent themselves wit “ specious arguments instead of pursuing 
a decisive method, I apprehend that we must long continue 
in the confusion and indigence to which our own faults con- 
demn us.” These, it will be admitted, were pretty cogent 
reasons ; but he comes still closer to the point. Nothing is 
more common in our day than to regard the multiplic ation 
ef books as an evidence of intellectual progress ; but it was 
regarded in a different light by Leibnitz, who thought that 
this very multiplicity, from the confusion and disgust which 
it causes, has a tendency towards barbarism. In the same 
passage which we give below in his own words, he expresses 
the fear that such an enormous increase of books will have 
the effect of making authorship a disgrace, rather than an 
honor as it has been in past times. Singular as this opinion 
may seem it is by no means peculiar to Leibnitz ; the same 
views have been put forward in another form by Herder and 
Menzell. But if it be true that the works of such laborious 
students as the Germans are likely to produce such bad 
effects, what danger may we not apprehend from the multipli- 
sation of books like our sensation novels, which are generally 
written by persons utterly devoid of culture and taste 
We have already alluded to the large portion of his valua- 
ble time de ‘vot ed by Leibnitz to the History of the House of 
srunswick, with the ve ry natural and laud: ible view of pleas- 
ing his generous patron; we have also remarked, that when 
most intent on this subject he was performing important 
labors in other fields —several of these we must pass over, as 
a mere allusion would give no idea of their importance. But 
it was at this time that our philospher wrote his Protogaca 
which carries back the reader beyond the deluge itself. Some 
idea may be formed of the elaborate character of his History 
of the House of Brunswick,* which is in three folio volumes, 
from the fact that the Protogaca was intended by its author 
as an introduction to that work. gut the most eminent sci- 
entific men of modern times, including Humboldt and Huy- 
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gens, have regarded this introduction as establishing on the 
part of Leibnitz the right of being considered the creator of 
modern geology. And the more discoveries have been made, 
the more this view has been confirmed as just and fair; and 
thus it was that the work was trauslated into French by M. 
sertrand de St. Gunai so recently as 1859 in one octavo vol- 
ume with notes, and an introduction under the title of Pro- 
tegée ou de la formation e: des revolutions du globe. * Rien de 
plus exact,” says his French translator, ‘ que l’explication 
suivante de la salure des meres.’ We should be glad to give 
extracts from this remarkable work, but it is of such a cha- 
racter, that any passages we could make room for consistently 
with carrying out our plan of a general glance a‘ the labors 
of the author, would give no adequate idea of its scope and 
tendency. In order to gratify the student of geology, how- 
ever, we transcribe a brief fragment or two at the bottom of 
the page. 

Although other important works were produced after this 
by Leibnitz before the publication of his differential calculus, 
we think it better to speak here of the latter in connection with 
his Protogaca. Itis well known that the last vears of both 
Newton and Leibnitz were embittered by their famous con- 
troversy in regard to the priority of discovery of the differen- 
tial caleulus—each claiming that himself was the first dis- 
coverer. The truth is, that the principles on which the 
system is founded, had been discussed long before Newton or 
Leibnitz was born. The proposition of Archimedes relative 
to the ratio of a poligon to its inscribed and circumscribed 
circle could not have been demonstrated without some 
knowledge of the principles of the calculus—and the same 
remark will apply to a little treatise composed by Kepler, 
entitled Nora Stereometria Doliorum Vinariorum, on the ocea- 
sion of a quarrel, which that illustrious geometer had with a 
fraudulent wine merchant, his object in writing the work 
named being to detect the fraud by finding the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of the wine cask he was in the 
habit of getting. 

In more recent times similar experiments had been made 
by Pascal, De Mereator, Gregory de St. Vincent, De Sluse, 
and De Hudde. * Enfin,” says the French editor of Leibnitz’ 
works, “ l’analyse infinitesimale était, pour ainsi dire, dans 
Vair quand appamrent Newton et Leibnitz.””’ Now let us 
hear the account which the German philosopher gives of his 
discovery in one of his letters to the Marquis de L’ Hospital : 
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**T had long,” he says, “ taken pleasure in seeking the sums 
of the series of numbers, and I made use, for that purpose, of 
the differences in a well known theorem that in a series de- 
creasing to infinitude its first term is equal to the sum of all 
its differences. This gave me what I eall the Aarmonical 
triangle, opposed to the arithmetical triangle. For Paseal had 
shown how one could give the sums of figured numbers * * *, 
and I found that the fractions of figured numbers are the 
differences and the differences of the differenees of the na- 
tural harmonic progression (that is to say of the oe L, 
4, 1, 4), and that one could thus give the sums of the series 
of figured fractions, &e., &c.* 

For twenty years no one attempted to de “pr ive Leibnitz 
of the honor of his invention. “If it be admitted,” observes 
M. Hoefer, “that printed documents alone should decide the 
question of priority, it is undoubtedly to Leibnitz we must 
give the honor of having invented the differential caleulus. 
This, however, would not prevent Newton from belng the 
inventor of fluxions which, notwithstanding very close analo- 
cies to the method of Leibnitz, are not founded on the same 
principles as those of the differential caleulus.” Leibnitz him- 
self calls attention to the fact that his invention had remained 
undisputed for so long a tim e, “but, * he adds, “there were 
persons in England who, prompted, i it seems to me, by envy, 
resolved to contest my right to it (s’ aviserent de me la con- 


This account by the author of his great discovery is of so much importance 
that we make no apology for giving a long extract in the original from the let- 
ter to the Marquis, in which it occurs 

‘ J'avais pris, depuis longtemps plaisir de chercher les sommes des séries des 
nombres, et je m’étois servi pour cela des differences sur un thceoreme assez 

mnu, qu'une série décroissant & linfini, son premicr terme est egal a la somme 
de toutes ses différences. Cela m’avoit donne ce que j'appelois le triangle har- 
monique, oppose au triangle arithmetique de Pascal. Cat i st iwoit montré com- 
ment on peut donner les sommes des nombres figurés, qui ett nnent en cher- 
chant les sommes et les sommes des sommes de la progression arithmetique na 
turelle ; et moi je trouvai que les fractions des nombres figures sont les diffé- 
rences et les différences des differences de la progression harmonique naturelle 
(c'est-a-dire des fractions . s, ., ;), et qu ainsi on peut donner les sommes des 
séries des fractions figurées, comme 7 -|- x -|- } | ly, ete et 4 <-| - 
2, ete. Reconnoissant done cette grande différence et vovant q par le caleul 
de M. Descartes l’ordonnée de la courbe peut étre exprimée, je vis que trouver 
les quadratures ou les sommes des ordonnées n'est autre chose q trouver une 
ordonnée (de la quadratice) dont la difference est proportionnellé & Lordonnée 
donnée Je reconnus aussi bientét que trouver les tangentes 1 t autre chose 
que différentier, et trouver les quadratures n'est autre chose que sommer, 
pourver qu’on suppose les différences inc mparable ment petites. Je vis aussi 
que néce ssairement les crandeurs différentielles se trouvent hors de la fraction 
et hors du vineulum, et qu'ainsi on peut donner les tangentes sans se mettre en 
peine des irr itionnelles ct des fractions. Et voila l’histoire de l'origine de ma 
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tester). They took as a pretext certain words of the Leipsic 
Journal, of the year 1705, which they interpreted maliciously 
as if meant that Newton had borrowed his system from me. 
The Royal Society of London was induced to give a com- 
mission to certain persons, to ex xamine old papers, without 
allowing me any part in the proceedings, and without know- 
ing whether I should not object to some of the commissioners 
as partial. Under pretence of giving a report of this come. 
mission they published a book against me in 1711, entitled, 
Epistolary Corresponde nee, in which they inserted old pi ipers 
and old letters which were partly garble d; and those against 
Newton were suppressed. And what was still worse, they 
added remarks that were full of malicious falsehoods in order 
to give a bad sense to what they had not. But the Royal 
Society did not like to pronounce upon them, as I learned 
from an extract from its records; and several persons of merit 
in, England, even members of the Royal Society, declined to 
take any part against me.”’* 

That such a book as Leibnitz refers to was published, can- 
not be denied. It appeared at London, in 1712, under the 
title of Commercium Epistolicum de Varia Re Mathematica inter 
celeberrimos presentis seculi mathematicos, viz., lsac. Newtonium, Is. 
Barra, Jac. Gregorium, Is. Wallisium, J. Keillium, J. Collinsium, 
G. Letbnitium, §c. A new edition of the same work was is- 
sued in 1722, in which important additions were made, all 
adverse to the claims of Leibnitz. The worst of all this is, 
that it is alleged that the illustrious Newton had not only 
caused both publications to be made, but took an active part 
in editing them. “ Il est hors de doute,” says M. Hoefer, “ que 
Newton a inspiré et diregé la publication du Commercium 
Epistolicum.t Quant aux variantes la Recensio et Vavis Ad Le- 
lorem introduits dans l’edition de 1722, e’est Newton seul qui 
en est auteur.” 

© A l’orgine des choses, avant la séparation de la matrére opaque et de la 
lumiére, alors que notre globe étoit incandescent, Je teu chassa dans lair I’ hu- 
midité, qui se comporta comme dans une distillation, c’est-a-dire qu’ elle se 
convertit d’ abord par suite de Il’ abaissement de la temperature, en vapeurs 


aqueuses; ces Vapeurs, se trouvant en contact avec la surface refroidie de la 
terre, s'écoulérent en eau, et I’ eau délazant les débris de ce récent incen:lie, 
retint en elle les sels fixes, d’oh est résultée une sorte de lessive, qui bient6t a 
formé la mer 

‘Par suite du refroidissement du globe, les masses se sont inégalement raf- 
fermies, et ont eclaté, ca et la, de sorte que certaines portions en s affaissant ont 
formé le creux des vallons, tandis que d'autres, plus solides, sont restées, sont 
debout, comme des colonnes, et ont pir cela meme constitué les montagnes.”’ 
{| Commercium Epist. Par Biot et Lefort, p. 247. 
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Finding that so unfair a course had been adopted towards 
him, as he and his friends thought, he resolved to publish a 
Commercium Epistolicum, inturn, but death prevented him from 
accomplishing she task. It was not left unattended to, how- 
ever ; it was published some five years after his decease, and 
a new edition of it was published at Paris, in 1858, under 
the direction of MM. Biot and Lefort, who rank among the 
most eminent mathematicians of the nineteenth century. It 
is admitted on all hands that these two savans were fully 
competent to decide on the merits of the case. They have 
done so accordingly, after having carefully sifted the evidence 
on both sides, and their re port is replete with interest. A 
brief passage or two, which we translate, will give a sufficient 
idea of its character: ‘ Oue cannot say,” observe the new 
commissioners, “ that in order to insure the result the tran- 
scriptions are made false ; but the citations are often incom- 
plete and garbled, made only for the good of the cause, and 
the texts are sometimes diverted from their proper sense by 
means of anonymous notes which ace ompany them. Be sides, 
the whole work is done with so much art, and so much ahi. 
ity, that one can divine, without much trouble, the superior 
genius who conducted the action without wishing to appear 
personally on the scene.”* After commenting severely onthe 
conduct of the commissioners of Sir Isaac, Messrs. Biot and 
Lefort proceed to say that if those commissioners had esti- 
mated at their just value the power of abstraction, the aid de- 
rived from logarithms, and the force of different equations, they 
would have seen that there could not have been either a first 
or a second inventor. They would have declared that New- 
ton was in possession of the method of fluxions before Leib- 
nitz was in possession of the differential calculus; they 
would, in short, have proclaime d openly that the invention 
of Le donlte was independent of that of Newton, and that the 
former pre ceded the latter as a publication. t 
They then proceed to compare the influence of Leibnitz 
with that of Newton, and the conclusion the *y arrive at is that 
the former has contributed more to intelleetual activ ity than 
the latter. ‘“* Newton,” says M. Lefort * has made no disc ple ; 
the instrument which was so powerful in his hands had no 
longer any virtue in the hands of his most zealous flatterers. 
Fateo and Kiell, like Cotes, Moivre, and even Maclaurin 
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could not counterbalance the Bernoullis and Eulers in Ger- 
many, the b’Alemberts, Claivants, Lagranges, and Laplaces in 
France. At the touch of Leibnitz there sprung up a whole 
generation of profound and ac complished mathematicians in 
Germany and in France, as the ins ‘piration of Galileo had 
produce “din Italy, such men as Torricelli, Viviani, Cavalieri, 
and Ricei, and that of Descartes had produced in Holland, 
Schootem, Huygens, Hudde, and Sluse. Ney, what is more, 
the great discoveries of Newton himself, propagated and 
developed themselves on the continent only by means of the 
efforts of the geometers to translate them into the language 
of Leibnitz.”’ 

It must be admitted that these are strong arguments; nor 
can their general truthfulness be disputed, however much 
they seem sometimes to diminish the glory of the great Eng- 
lish astronomer. That Newton has made no disciples, or 
establishhed no sect of philosophers, as other great thinkers 
have done, is a remarkable fact, and one which his own 
countrymen had wondered at betore either Biot or Lefort was 
born. At the same time, it must not be supposed that these 
gentlemen seek to detract in the least from the legitimate 
glory of the author of the Principia; had it been other- 
wise we should have attached no importance to their state- 
ments, for our admiration for the genius of Newton is as 
great as that of any of his countrymen who have made any 
earnest attempt to examine his works, and compare them 
with those of others. M. Lefort admits the superiority of 
Newton, or what amounts to the same, he says: ‘ Inferior 
to Newton in the appreciation of physical realities, and in 
the spirit of intuition of the laws which regulate natural 
phenomena, perhaps at least his equal in abstract specula- 
tions and mathematical analyses, Leibnitz was certainly su- 
perior in character.’ The closing observation is doubtless 
founded on the theory that Newton had himself inspired 
those efforts whose object it was to deprive Leibnitz of the 
glory of his own discovery ; for on no other ground could 
any imputation be east on the character of the illustrious 
discoverer of the law of gravitation. We read, indeed, that 
he had a quarrel with Locke, which would not present him 
in a very amiable light, or in which, in other words, the 
author of the Essay on Human Understanding, acquitted 
himself much more like a philosopher than the author of the 
Principia ; but the mind of Newton, vast and comprehen- 
sive as it was, had, at this time, begun to suffer from intense 
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study, and the want of sleep usually consequent on such 
excessive mental exertion. We entirely disagree, therefore, 
with M. Lefort as to his insinuation against the moral charac- 
ter of Newton; while we cheerfully admit that he is quite 
right in the estimate, high as it is, which he gives of the 
character of Leibnitz. Did the learned eritic confine himself 
to the statement that Leibnitz was much more liberal and 
cosmopolitan in his views than Newton, and much freer from 
prejudice, then we should have to admit that he was right. 
“ Newton,” he says, “ inspires admiration, Leibnitz attracts 
us more. ‘ For my part,” he adds, “ there is a world of 
passions and prejudices between the generous spirit who 
corresponded with Bossuet and dreamt of the reunion of all 
Christian sects aud the ardent sectary who commented on 
the Apocalyse, and signalized the Chureh of Rome as the 
eleventh horn of the fourth animal of Daniel.’’* 

But those most jealous of the fame of Lebinitz have never 
ventured to deny that his scientific discoveries entitle him to 
rank with the most illustrious mathematicians. They would, 
indeed, place him far below Newton, but below no one else, 
not even below Kepler, as a mathematician. Yet his philo- 
sophy, although now regarded as erroneous in some important 
respects, is far more valuable than his scientific discuveries. 
We have already alluded to the fact of his embracing within 
his comprehensive mind an acquaintance, more or less fami- 
liar with every branch of human knowledge. He cultivated 
at the same time history, poetry, eloquence, jurisprudence, 
the mathematics, and even theology, and has left essays on 
each which are at once elegant and striking. Of all his 
metaphysical works the greatest is his Theodicée, which was 
designed principally to refute the objections of Bayle against 
the providence of God About the same time he published 
another work for the purpose of refuting the celebrated Essay 
of Locke on the Human Understanding. Both, or rather 
we should say the whole series, were written in the French 
language, under the following titles, Essais de Theodicée sur 
la bonté de Dieu; la liberté de Chomme ; et Vorigine du mal; 
Nouveur Essais sur Centendenment humain, &e. As might have 
been expected the author was severely attacked by Bayle, 
especially on account of his theory of Pre-established Har- 
mony, (Harmonie Préctablie), by means of which he undertook 
to explain the union of the soul with the body.t The same 


> Cmmercium Epistol. Par J. B. Biot et F. Lefort; Paris, 1855; 4to p. 285 
et seq. 
_ T See Bayle’s Dictionary, Art. Rosarious. 
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Essays were assailed by Voltaire in his article on Optimism.* 

jut all did not prevent Leibnitz from securing disciples 
among the most eminent of his cotemporaries. ‘ The most 
elegant gem of English poetry,” says Laharpe, “is that in 
which Pope has developed the ideas of Leibnitz,”+ meaning 
his Essay on Man. 

The detractors of our philosopher have made the most of 
every remark in his Theodicée and Pre-established Harmony 
which would seem to imply that he pretended to understand 
what is beyond human knowledge; but he has himself care- 
fully guarded against such conclusions, as for example in the 
following passage: ‘The harmony,” he says, “ which is 
found in all the rest of the universe, forms a strong presump- 
tion that we should also find it in the government of man, 
and generally in that of the entire spiritual world, if all were 
but known to us. It becomes us to judge of the works of 
God not less wisely than Socrates judged of those of Hera- 
clitus, when he said, * What I understand pleases me well ; 
and I believe that the rest would please me no less, if 1 under- 
stood it.’ ”’ 

He differs chiefly from Des Cartes in his views of the re- 
lation of substance to cause. According to his theory, simple 
substances, or monades, the first principles of things, being 
forces are essentially active, and consequently the idea of 
substance implies in them also that of cause. ‘* Substance,” 
he tells us, ‘* is a being capable of action, and is simple or 
compound. Simple substance is that which has no parts; 
compound substance is the assemblage of simple substances, 
or monades. Compound substances, or bodies, are multi- 
tudes ; and simple substances, lives, souls, minds, are unities. 
And it is necessary that there be’ single substances every- 
where, since without the simples there can be no compounds, 
and consequently all nature is full of life.”~ But while 
Leibuitz thus maintains that matter is essentially active, he 
is of opinion that activity is exclusively internal, and conse- 
quently that substances cannot act upon each other. 

It was in order to account for the action that really takes 
place that Leibnitz conceived his Pre-established Harmony. 
This harmony he thought quite sufficient to explain the re- 
lations of the soul to the body, and vice versa; and it must 


© See Dict. Philosophique. 

+ Le morceau le plus ¢légant de la poésie anglaise est celui oh Pope a developpé 
les idees de Leibnitz et Schaftsterbury comme Lucrece a celle des d’ Epicure.’’ 

¢ Prineipes de la nature et de la grace fondés, p. 1. 
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be admitted that he adduces strong arguments in proof of 
his theory. “We know from experience,” he observes, 
“that when the soul wishes to excite the body, it is excited, 
and that when certain impressions are received by the body 
the soul experiences sensations and ideas, not because there 
is any real rec iproc al influence between the soul and the 
body, but all arises in virtue of the pre-establishe <d harmony 
of God, according to which the suecessive acts of the two 
substances correspond exactly.”"* Leibnitz also teaches the 
doctrine of innate ideas, although he does not deny the neces- 
sary intervention of sensibility.t+ That is, he maintains that 
the ideas pre-exist in the soul, but that they are brought into 
action by sensibility, or as he expresses it himself by trans- 
posing the celebrated precept of Lueretius, NzAil est in intel- 
lectu quod non fuerat im SCNSU. 

In glancing at the pile of mannseript now before us, we 
are reminded that we have occuped much more than the 
spuce we had intended, and yet we have had to make numer- 
ous omissions, For this, however, we shall be readily eX- 
cused when it is borne in mind that no fewer than thirty 
writers of different countries have each written from one to 
three octavo volumes on the discoveries and philosophy of 
Leibnitz, and that there is not one out of the number who 
has not had to apologize for being unable to do anything more 
than to allude to some of the philosophical tenets of Leibnitz. 
Even his i!lustrious colleague the perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, of Paris, who knew more about him 
than any other individual among his conte mporaries, did not 
pretend to bring under discussion the whole of his itabors. 
He has, however, given us a more satisfactory outline of his 
life, character and philosophy, than the most voluminous of 
his biographers. “ M. Leibnitz,’”’ says Fontenelle, was of a 
ruddy complexion ; he had but few maladies except some 
vertigos which sometimes discommoded him, and the gout. 
He ate much and drank little, except when persuaded to do 
so, and never drank wine without water. At home he was 
absolute master, for he always took his meals alone. He did 
not regulate his repasts by particular hours, but by his 
studies. Since he took the gout he only dined on a little 


*Systeme nouveau de la nature et de la communication des substan 
ce —_* ede Leil vol. ] 150) 

i | i, je suis du . Vils d jue lan 
pense toujours. Je tiens ménre qu'il se passe quelque chose dans l'ame qui re, 
pond a la circulation du sang et a tous les mouvements inter! des visceres- 
dont on he s apercoit pourtant polat. Neuveux Essuis, Edit Erdmann, p- 100 
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milk ; but he made a hearty supper, after which we went to 
bed in an hour or two after midnight. Frequently he did 
not go to bed at all, but slept on a chair ; nor did he rise the 
less fresh in the morning at seven o’clock, on this account. 
His first care was to study; and he has been whole months 
without leaving his chair—a practice well calculated to for- 
ward work but decidedly bad for the health. It is believed 
that this habit caused an inflammation in,his right leg, which 
brought on a painful ulcer. He tried to cure it by remedies 
of his own, for he rarely consulted physicians, but he soon 
became so ill with it thet he could no longer walk, or even 
leave his bed. He took extracts from everything he read, 
and added reflections of his own; then he laid all aside and paid 
no further attention to it. He was always ready to reply to 
all sorts of questions, so that the King of England ealled him 
his living dictionary. He entertained himself readily with all 
kinds of persons, courtiers, autiquaries, laborers, soldiers. 
Occasionally he entertained himself with the ladies, nor did he 
regard the time as lost which he devoted to their conversa- 
tion. M. Leibnitz had an immense epistolary correspond- 
ence. It pleased him to enter into the labors or into the 
projects of all the savants of Europe; he furnished them views 
he encouraged them, and certainly he preached from example. 
Whoever wrote to him was sure of a reply, even though the 
object of the writer was simply to have the honor of receiv- 
ing a letter from so illustrious a man. * * He was al- 
ways cheerful in his disposition. He was indeed easily made 
angry, but he soon recovered his usual good humor. His 
first impulses were opposed to contradiction, no matter on 
what subject; but it was only necessary to wait for second 
thought; and, in fact, his second impulses which alone made 
any impression did him eternal honor. He has been accused 
of being only a great and rigid observer of natural law ; his 
pastors have given him public but useless reprimands for this. 
He has also been accused of having loved nothing but mo- 
ney. He hada considerable revenue in pensiors from the 
Duke of Wolfeniittel, the King of England, the Emperor 
and the Czar, and always lived rather coarsely. But he left 
his domestic affairs to his servants to manage them pretty 
much as they liked. However he had always a good deal to 
spare, and a large sum of ready money which he had hidden 
was found after his death; it proved to be the amount of his 
revenue for two years. This treasure had caused him much 
uneasiness, the secret of which he confided to a friend; but it 
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proved still more unfortunate to the wife of his only heir ; his 
nephew, who was curate of a parish near Li eipsic ; this wo- 
man became so much overjoyed at the sight of so rich a heri- 
tage that she died the same day.”* Nothing need be added 
to this extract, for it is at once an estimate and a picture ; 
but the student of science and philosophy will find many 
additional facts and criticisms in the works of Erdmann, 
Dutens, Perz, Gerhardt, Gruler, Malebranche and Foucher 
de Cariel. No matter how much all may differ as to parti- 
cular tenets, scarcely one has disputed the fact that of all 
modern thinkers Leibnitz it is who has furnished the world 
the most ideas, and who has most profoundly studied the 
mission and destiny of man. 


Art. VII.—Daleth ; or, the Homestead of the Nitions. Eqypt Tlus- 
trated. By Eowarp L, Crark, Boston. Ticknor & Fields, 
1864. 

2. Savage Africa. Being the Narrative of atour in Ejuatorial, South 
Western, and North-Western Africa. With Notes on the Ha- 
bits of the Gorilla, on the Existence of Unicorns and Tailed 
Men ; on the Slave Trade ; on the Origin, Character, and Ca 
pahilities of the Negro, and on the future Civilization of Wes- 
tern Africa. By W. Wixwoop Reape. With Illustrations and 
Map. London. Smith, Elder & Co. 1864, 

Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By Joun Han- 
ning Speke, Captain Hl. M. Indian Army, Fellow and Gold 
Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society, Hon. Corr. 
Member and Gold Medalist of the French Geographical So- 
ciety, &c. With Map and Portraits, and numerous Illustra- 
trations, chiefly from drawings. By Captain Grant, New 


York. Harper & Brothers. 1864. 


Wuar the desire to discover the philosopher’s stone has 
done for chemistry, the desire to discover the source of the 
Nile has done for African exploration. The former is still 
undiscovered, | mut the alchemists do not vel de ‘Spar 5 ; the 2y 
are as busy at work as ever. Freque ntly, they imagine 
themselves that the *y have at last attained their obje ct; al- 
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though much more frequently they pretend to what they 
know is not the fact. In the meantime the science of che- 
mistry continues to be cultivated with more and more con- 
fidence and success. It is just the same with the source of 
the Nile, notwithstanding the new work of Captain Speke, 
even the title page of which proclaims that he has made the 
discovery. 

It is really not the case, however ; although we are very 
willing to believe that he thinks he has accomplished the 
great work. Assuming him to be correct in his reasoning as 
to what he regards as the source of the Nile, it would be easy 
to show that he is not the first, or the twenty-first, who sup- 
posed that it issued from the lake N’anza, near the equinoc- 
tial line. Few are aware of the efforts made from time to 
time, for a period of at least three thousand years to disco- 
ver the source of this wonderful river. Several paintings 
aud sculptures found in the pyramids represent the learned 
men of the time of the Pharoahs in the act of exploring the 
river, and those representations are corroborated by papyrus 
manuscripts, some of which are still extant. 

The Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Romans got up nu- 
merous expeditions for the same purpose ; and many of them 
were believed to have entirely succeeded. Let us not blame 
Captain Speke, then, if he is mistaken, or if we do, let it be 
only for giving his book a false title; for, although it is un- 
doubtedly a very interesting volume it would not be correct 
to call it a “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile,” were it even true that he has accomplished what has 
failed so many from the time Joseph was sold into Egypt to 
the present; since the one-twentieth part of his book is not 
devoted to the alleged discovery. 

As we may seem todo the authorinjustice, we will see what 
views those of his own countrymen, who are best capable of 
judging, have to say on the subject. Thus, in a long letter 
which appeared in the Athenaeum of January 2, 1864, Charles 
Beke, another English explorer of the same river, observes : 
** Lest it should be imagined that I wish to make the waters 
of Tanganyika run up hill it is proper to explain that the 
range of lotty mountains bearing the name of * Mountains of 
the Moon,” shown in the map to Captain Speke’s Journal, as en- 
circling the small lake Bassisi, at the north end of Tanganyi- 
ka, has in truth, no existence except on paper. Long ago Cap- 
tain Burton denounced these mountains as being “ purely 
hypothetical, or rather inventive.” In the same letter Dr. 
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Beke remarks that * His opinion (Speke’s) that this lake is the 
source of the Nile, is one which no geographer will concur in, 
nor indeed any one who is not at the same time prepared to 
assert that the lake of Genera is the source of the Rhi me,” \e. 

The reply whic hc aptain Speke makes to this is a very 
feeble one, nor does his friend and assist: int, Mr. Coole *V, SuC- 
ceed much better. But it is foreign to our purpose to discuss 
this branch of the subject on the present occasion ; we mere- 
ly allude to it in passing ; nor do we mean in doing so to de- 
preciate in the slightest degree whatever other matter is in- 
teresting in Captain Speke’s book ; and this is not a little, 
although far less than its pretentious title and large size 
would lead one to expect. Yet it is highly valuable in an 
ethnological point of view. Those who have so suddenly 
become impressed with the high qualities of the Negro race, 
would do well to read it; this will be sufficiently understood 
when we transcribe a few extracts. But before we do so we 
will quote some observations on the Nile and its explorations 
from a much better written book, i.e. Daleth; or, the Homestead 
of the Nations. The following is at once a truthful and interest- 
ing account of the strange mystery which it will one day be 
found has not yet been removed from that wonderful river, 
and we extract it all the more cheerfully tor the unmistakable 
poetic tinge which pervades it : 

“The Roman poet Tibullus, and his friend Messala, committed their for 
tunes to the Egyptian river. It was a noble company; for, like the stream, 
it united with a sweet, mysterious flow of beauty, the strength of a gene- 
rous power. How offen did th y ask, with respectful verses, where they 
might find the shores on which Father Nile rested! But the river was 


silent. Beauty and strength could not reach those distant fountains. 
The Grecian Ptolemies, and the Persian Magi of Cambyses, had sought 
for them in vain, ‘Whence spring your streams, O Shihor!’ Black 
River, said the Hebrews. But the streams, which every vear ti irned from 
brown to green, and then to black, blushed, and gay ve forth creeping things 
at the command of Moses, had no answer. ‘“ O Hapimon, ‘abyss of wa- 
ters,’ said the ancient pric sts, as they offered sacrifices to the Nile at 


Silsilis and Thebes, ** we invoke thee to tell us whence thou comest! for 


this alone we desire to learn, and know not.” Hi apimon received the of- 
fering, and was kind, but his ways were as mysterious as the great dé ep. 


From year to year, the power and beauty of the stream were unchanged 
and its sources unknown, 


“To-day the weary inguirer ret rning r northward feels at home in far 
} 


off Dongala. Ask him, us he comes down to Thebes, of the fountains of 
the Nile, and he has no answer. He tells you of great lakes, which are 
blue with their double lotus-tlowers, or white with water-lilies. There the 
black ibis, the dark-red stork, and thes owy pelic an wade amid the rich 
green leaves, or sleep undisturbed on the sunny islands, shaded with 

yellow ambac-trees, and giant tamarisks, and fragrant mi Sus blie 
bowers of blossoming lilac, and the vines, which hang in long festoons, are 
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green throughall the vear. As the sun sinks behind the mountains of Has- 
sariah, the papyrus plants spread their leaves twenty feet above the water, 
and branch out into golden rays. Huge hippopotami inhabit the wide 
marches, Ostriches glide along the low shores. Elephants shake 
the ripe clusters of fruit from the slender Dhellet palms. White giraffes 
browse on the branches, The roar of lions comes from the hills. The 
naked savaves scarce dare look on the face of the intruder, and when asked 
of the river. place their hands on their lips. Why should they know ? 
The Nile is as great as ever! Thus baffl “i and disappointed, the 
veler turns to look upon the ruins around him, and knows 
that the same scenes have been pictured there for three thousand 
rs. He recognizes those peculiar plants, and sees the capitals of 

e columns with bud and leaf, which preserve in stone the wonders of 

he far-off land. More than four thousand years before De Soto swept 
ike a conquerer down the Mississippi, a mighty and inquisitive nation had 
grown up onthe banks ofthe Nile. Yet for them, and for all who follow- 
ed them the river gathers its strengh among plains and hills which have 
never been marked by human footsteps, and sweeps, for fifteen hundred 
miles without a tributary, through a desert. It gives life to millions, and 
rolls its floogs to the sea with undiminished grandeur, These thousands 
of years have not penetrated the mystery of its source, or diminished the 





ricliness of its supplies. Every generation repeats, but none answer the 
ing ury, * Nile pater quaenam te dicere causa?’ 

* Tomer sang and Isaiah prophesied beside the Nile, Alexander w ept for 
more worlds to cor quer, and yet found in this mystery the bounds of his 
success. The golden barge of Cleopatra, with its perfumed sails, moved 
over its surface. Searce had this pageant passed ere the “Son of God” 
hallowed its banks. Herodotus and Pliny and Tibulus came hither. The 
learned priests of the Ptolemies, seeking to know the limits of the earth, 
beheld this same stream, as a Mordecai at their gates, refusing to honor 
their pride. The Patriarchs came here, and, as sone Say, believed it to 
be the river Gihon of Eden making the circuit of Cush or Ethiopia. Lu- 
cian, with his Roman friends, passed along its banks, and, folding about 
him the robe of a prophet, declared that if any nation should try to draw 
aside the veils with which the Naiads of this mighty stream had concealed 
the VN sel ve 8, they would not prosper. Every modgn geography r who has 
gor aht for the sources of what Tlomer calls ** the hearen sprung river” has 
not aueceeded better than Eratosthenes, who, two thousand years ago, 
moved its springs in the mountains of the moon, away from every dith- 
culty that was suggested, until they had made the tour of half Africa, 
The N like the Himalaya, may be measured where we behold it, but as 
yet our reverenee comprehends more than our knowledge. Every day 
the Nile moves on as many miles as there are years appointed to man. 
Our research reveals no more.—Daleth * OF. the Ilomestead of the Nations,” 


pp. 100-3. 





‘ 


Tt is not alone the inhabitants of every shade of color of 
the immense extent of country through which the Nile passes 
that have thus held it in the highest veneration for thousands 
of years, and whose desire to know its source has been equal 
to their veneration, but all foreign nations having any preten- 
sions to civilization have evineed similar feelings in regard to 
it, and their feelings are well described in the following pas- 
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suge :—* Julianus, Prefect of Egypt, wondered at the bounty 
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of the Nile five hundred years before the infant Saviour 
blessed its streams. Vespasian carried a statue of the Nile 
to Rome, where it still remains reclining amid garlands and 
lotus-flowers, with sixteen children—representing the num- 
ber of cubits which it rose during the inundation—playing at 
its feet. No wonder it was placed in the temple of Peace ! 
‘he queens of ogyp were wout to have the waters of thei 
TI f | t t to have the waters of their 
Nile brought to them when they were many hundreds of 
miles distant from their native land. The snow-white eaglets, 
the cormorants, and the cranes might be found on other banks, 
and the linnets might sing as sweetly in Persia as in Egypt, 
but never could the waters of any stream compare with their 
own. * Fortunate shall he be,’ said Horace, ‘who dis- 
covers the origin of the Nile,’ as if this must be the source of 
all blessings; and Cesar, remembering the search of Jason 
for the fountain of perpetual youth, thought that his name 
would enjoy an undying fame if he could behold these 
sources. He declared— 
* Snes sit mihi certa ridendi 
Niliacos fontes, bellum civile relinquam.’ 

But the Moslems, returning to the earliest and most worthy 
praise, write the words of Homer upon the Nilometer at 
Rhodes, as a tribute of respect and gratitude, * Sent by God 
from heaven.’”’ 

Of the character of the nation who chiefly used the Nile it 
is needless to speak. None question its right to be ranked 
among the greatest the world has seen. Sufficient of its sub- 
lime works still remain atter the lapse of so many thousand 
yeurs to vindicate its claim to this glorious distinction. But 
we will let Mr. Clark speak once more : 

“The river belonged to all who wished to call it theirs, from the poor 
flat-boat of the peasant to the barge of the king, with its gilded sides, its 
many -colored sail, its roval standard of the sphinx, and its eye ot pride, 
Here the great fleet which bore the sacred images, moved by Many oars, 
made the ve ry trees bend to the sweet music. Ilere the war-vess« ls, 
hastening to the Mediterranean, filled the groves with clamors. Here 
the pleasure-boat of the nobleman was seen, The broad ferry vexed its 
surface. The hunting-skiff, which Jay like a leaf on the stream, and the 
tall-masted merchantman, alike passed unharmed. From the quarries 
floated the statues and stone of the k ng. and trom the canals hastened 
the grain of the peasant. The cities embarked on its stream, the rich 


chairs and noble furniture, while the temples sent forth their sacred boats 
to bring the traveler on his way. There were ambassadors, and captured 
kings, and adventurers from far-off lands, and generals hurrying to new 
commands, and recruits to reinforce the army, and priests on their way to 
attend the festivals, and noblemen to pay t r tribute to the royal trea- 


surers. Butallthese passed and r« puss d without contusion on this noble 
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river, Which then, as to day, lingered at Phila, dashed along swiftly by 
Silsilis, and slept in the quiet of Lucor. With the stately grace of the 
high p! iest, coming down from the mysteries of the ten ples of Nilopolis 


in his robes of dignity, the Nile moved with majestic pace, its silver rip- 
ples not pausing or hurrying, from the hidden glens of Africa and the plains 
of Ethiopia, into the land of Egypt and the unknown sea. It bore ana- 
tion on its bosom, a hundred generations before the timid Phoenician 


cre pt alor the shores of Greece, or the trembling Lydians led their boats 
through the reefs of Tyre. The character of the Nile voyage ir as simple 
and as enduring as the architecture of the land, for we find the same 
winds and waves and shores that welcomed Shishak ‘and Jose] h.”—pp. 
108-100, 


This is the last extract we can give from Mr. Clark’s 
truly beautiful book, but all who take any interest in the 
story of Egypt should read the whole ; although the author 
sometimes allows his reverence and admiration for the Egyp- 
tians to betray him into the use of language which too ftre- 
quently degenerates into bombast. 

But all the above applies only to the noble Caucasian, for 
there is one race that has unhappily undergone no change, 
but is the same to-day as it wus in the time of the Pharoahs. 
It were well that a certain class of our people could be 
taught to understand this; although for the present, at least, 
the task would seem a hopeless one ; for fanaticism is a sort 
of epidemic which must run its course before its progress can 


be arrested. We have no feeling, and never had but one of 


kindness towards the poor negro ; none would derive more 
pleasure from seeing him rise superior to the sad destiny 


which has hitherto awaited him from the earliest records of 


the human race. Those who think that his day of salvation 
has come because he is not likely to be much longer a slave 
on this continent, evince a strange ignorance of the efforts 
made in different ages by the great nations of the earth to 
improve his condition ; but always made in vain. 

We will now proceed to see whether there is any better 
hope for him in his own country to-day, than there was in 
the time of the Pharoahs, or in that of the Ptolemies. 
Captain Speke bears in mind the views of the philanthro- 
pists of Exeter Hall, when he remarks in his Introduction : 
“Tf my account should not entirely harmonize with pre- 
conceived notions, as to primitive races, I cannot help it. 
I profess accurately to describe naked Africa—Afrea in 
those places where it has not received the slightest impulse, 
whether for good or evil, from European civilization 
It the picture be a dark one, we should, when contem- 
plating those sons of Noah, try and carry our mind back to 
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that time when our poor elder brother Ham was curse “dl by 
his father, and condemned to be the slave of both Shem and 
Japheth,” &e. (p. xvii), That the picture isa dark one, is 
but too true; and we do not believe that its darkness is in 
the least exaggerated by our author. A_ brief passage here 
and there is all we can make room for, but surely this ought 
to be enough. Referring to the general characteristics of 
the negro race, Captain Speke says: 


“A large portion of the negro races affect m dity, despising clothing as 








effeminate ; but these are chictly the most boisterous, reving pastorals 
who are too lazy either to grow cotton or strip the trees of their bark. 
Their young women go naked ; but the m thers suspend a litth tail both be- 
foreand behind. As the hair of the negro will row long, a might 
be dispensed with, were it not that they d in odd fashions d are 
therefore continually either shaving it off al ther, or else f ) it 
after the most whitnsical designs. No people in the world are so 7 I 
and headstrong ast neqroer, —Lether they - past sl or aa My nal 
ists. With them, as with the rest of the world, ‘ familiarity breeds con- 
te mipt - host itality lives only one d Ly 5 for, t! 1oug rl pro ul ofa ri h or 
white visitor—and they implore him to stop, that they may keep feeding 
their eves on his curiosities—th« y se!dom give more than acow er a goat, 


though professing to supply a whole camp with provisions, 


Taking the negroes as a whole, one does not find very marked or 
difference in them. Each tribe has its characteristics, it is ti 
stance, one cuts his teeth or tattoes his face in a different mani 


the others: but by the constant intermarriage with slaves, mt c} 





effect is lost, and it is farther lost sight of owing to the prev: lene 
grations caused by wars and the division of governments.”—(p. xxii.) 


Some of the habits of the negro are almost too revolting, 
or too disgusting to be alluded to: instance their habit of flay- 
ing young children alive, and, at other times, of roasting them 
alive, &c. (p. xxiii.) But let us hear our author: 

“Tlow the negro has lived so many iout advancing seems mar- 


relons } “5 - _ o] } 
veijous, when ica are so forward In com- 


intries surround 





parisor ; and, ging from the progressive state of the world, one is I d 
repens Boge oB ¢ ! ‘lean must soon either —— from his darkness, 
or be supersede y a being superior to himself. uld a government be 


1: 
formed for then rs in India. they would %, save d; but without it 
fy 


I fear there is very little chance; for at present the A 





‘an neither can 


\ 
help himself nor will he be helped by others, because his country is in such 
a constant state of turmoil he has too much aAnxit ty on hand looking out 
for his food to think of anything else. As| lis fiat rs ever did, so does he. He 
works his wife, sells his childre ensia nt ae in lay han Is } m a 


uniess wher fig ht ing for the p rope erty of othe rs. contents himself with drink 

ing, singing, ud ¢ lane ing lil ea baboon, to drive dull care aia A few 

only make cotton cloth, er work in wood, iron, copper, or salt: their rule 

being to do as little as pe ssible, and to store up nothing bevond the neces- 

sities of the next season, lest their chiefs or neighbors should covet and 
7 ‘a ite Oe 

take it from them.” (p. xxiv.) 


The author being an officer of H., M. Indian army may be 
excused for intimating that the negro race might be yet sav ed 
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in their native fastnesses by a Government like that of 
British India. In our opinion this would be still more un- 
likely, judging by the slow progress made in saving the 
Hindoos, than it is, now that our author has really discovered 
the source of the Nile. We all know how much it is the 
habit to pre “dict the slaves on the Southern plantations will 
one day rise en masse aud massacre their white masters. But 
this would exhibit an amount of spirit which is entirely in- 
consistent with their character. Captain Speke only concurs 
with almost all other writers on the same subject when he 
tells us among other things how easy it is to enslave the 
nepro. 

Some of our philanthropists tell us that if the negro is 
only taught the value of liberty by emancipating him from 
slavery, he will know how to appreciate it forever after; but 
Captain Speke tells us how many of them return to slavery 
as i choice: 

‘The Wa-n-guana, as their name implies. are men freed from slavery ; 
and as itis to the se singular negroes acting as hired servants that | have 


been chietly indebted for sone this large section of Africa, a tew 


general remarks on their character can not be out of pl we here, 
‘Ofcourse, having been born in Africa, and assoc “Lin chilhood 

with the untainted negroes, they retain all the woman is notions of the 

true aborigines, though somewhat modified, and even corrupted, by that 


acquaintance with the outer world which sharpens their wits, 

‘Most of these men were doubtless caught in wars, as may be seen 
every day in Africa, made slaves of and sold to the Arabs fora few yards 
of common cloth, brass wire, sd beads. They would then ' be taken to the 
Zanzibar market, resold like horses to the hig ghe st bidder, and then kept 
in bondage by their new masters, more like children of his family than 
anything else. In this new position they were cireumcised to make Mus- 
them, that their hands in‘'ght be “ clean” to slaughter their 


irik 


sulmans of 
master’s cattle, and extend his creed: for the Ar ibs believe the day must 
come when the tenets of Mohammed will be accepted by all men. 

* The slave in this new position finds himself much better off than he 
ever was in his life before, with this exception, that as a slave he feels him- 
self much degraded in the social scale of society, and his‘family ties are 
all cut off from him—probably his relations have all been killed in the 
war in which he was captured. Still, after the first qualms have worn 
off, we find him mneh attac! hed to his master, who feeds him and tinds 
him in clothes in return for the menial services which he performs. Ina 
few vears after capture, or when confidence has been gained by the 
attachment shown by the slave, ifthe master is a trader in ivory, he will 
intrust him with the charge of his stores, and send him all over the in- 
terior of the continent to purchase for him both slaves and ivory; but 
should the master die, according to the Mohammedan creed, the slaves 
ought to be freed. In Arabia this would be the ecuse, but at Zanzibar it 
more generally happens that the slave is willed to his snecessor. 

= lhe whole system of slaveholding by the Arabs in Africa, or rather 
on the coast or at Zanzibar is exceedingly strange; for the slaves, both in 
it dividual physical strength and in numbe rs, are so superior t 0 the Ar: ib 
foreigners, that if they chose to rebel they might send the Arabs flying 
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out of t eland. It happens, however, that they are spell-bound, not 
kn owl ing aed ir stren eth any more than d meastic a rimals, and they even 
seem to consider that they would be dishonest if they ran away after 
being purehased, and so brought pecuniary loss on their owners. 

* Laziness is inherent in these men, for which reason, although ex- 
tremely powerful, they will not work unless compelled todo so. Having 
no God in the Christian sense of the term, to fear or worship, they have 
no love for truth, honor, or honesty. Controlled by no government, nor 
yet by home ties. they have no reason to think of or look to the future. 
Any venture attracts them when hard-up for food, and the more roving 
it is, the better they like it. The life of the sailor is most particularly 
attractive tothe freed slave; for he thinks, in his conceit, that he is on an 
lity with all men when once on the muster rolls, and then he calls all 
ellow-Africans ‘savages,’ Still, the African’ s pect liarity sticks to 
him ; he has gained no permanent good, The association of white men 
and the glitter of money, merely dazzle him. He apes like a monkey the 
jolly Jack Tar, and spends hiswages accordingly. Me chanee brings hi 
back again to Zanzibar, he calls his old Arab master his Sather, and goes 
into slavery with as much zest as ever.” (p. XX\X.) 





We can only make room for one extract more from Cap- 
tain Spe ‘ke’s book ; this has reference to the disposition and 
impulses of the negro, and it will be seen that it is by no 
means complimentary to his bravery, fidelity, or honesty: 


* Sometimes they will show great kindness, even bravery amounting 
to heroism, and preportionate affection ; at another time, without any 
cause, they will desert and be treacherous to their sworn Sriends an 
the most dastardly manner. Whatever the freak of the moment is, that 


they adopt in the most thoughtless manner, even though they may have 


calculated on advantages beforehand in the opposite direction. In fact, no 


, 


one can Te ly upon the m eren fora moment, Dog wit, or any silly remarks, 
will set them giggling. Any toy will amuse them,” 


Still darker, if possible, is the picture given by Mr 
Reade, in his recent book on Africa. Thus, for exampie, he 
tells us that a black woman at Sierra Leone, while on her 
way to a Christian church, offered to sell him her daughter; 
he tells us, also, that the reward the negroes of Liberia give 
the white man for enabling them to make their own laws, is 
to render it illegal for him to possess a perch of land. <Ac- 
cording to negro laws, the King of Ashanti is entitled to 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three wives; and 
in order to make up this number he can seize any he may 
chance to faney, whether married or single. We are further 
informed by Mr. Reade that the savage negro shoots women 
and children by preference, not because he hates them more 
than men, but because they can make less resistance. Our 
author feels confident that, notwithstanding the pretensions 
of Du Chaillu to the contrary, no white man has ever cap- 
tured the gorilla of Equatorial Africa; and yet he thinks 
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there are black women more cruel and more ferocious than 
the great ape. This may seem to do injustice to the former, 
but he fully justifies his views by facts which cannot be de- 
nied. Thus, for example, what savage beast of any species, 
whether hyena or gorilla, could exhibit more unrelenting 
cruelty or ferocity than the young Congo Queen of the 
Sagas, of whom we have the following well authenticated 
account: 

* Following in the footsteps of the great Zimbo, she would turn the 
world into a wilderness; she would kill all living animals; she would 
burn all forests, grass, and vegetable food. The sustenance of her sub- 
jects should be the flesh of man; his blood should be their drink. She 
commanded that all male children, all twins, and all infants whose upper 
teeth appeared before their lower ones, should be killed by their own 
mothers. From their bodies an ointment should be made in the way 
which she would show. The female children should be reared and in- 
structed in war; and male prisoners, before being killed and eaten, should 
be used for purposes of procreation. Having concluded her harangue with 
the publication of other laws of minor importance, this youag woman 
seized her child which was feeding at her breast, flung him into a mortar, 
and pounded him toa pulp. She flang this into a large earthen pot, ad- 
ding roots, leaves and oils, and made the whole into an ointment, with 
which she rubbed herself before them all, telling them that this would 
render her invulnerable, and that now she could subdue the universe. 
Immediately her subjects, seized with savage enthusiasm, massacred all their 
male children, and immense quantities of this buman ointment were made; 
and of which, they say, some is still preserved among the Jagas, and is 
called Magija Samba. It is clear enough that Tembandumba wished to 
found an empire of Amazons, such as we read of as existing among the 
Seythians, in the forests of South America, and in Central Africa. She 
not only enjoined the massacre of male children; she forbade the eating 
of woman's flesh. But she had to conquer an instinct in order to carry 
out her views; she fought against nature, and in time she was subdued. 
Mothers used so many arts to preserve the lives of their male infants— 
which women usually cherish more than those of their own sex--that 
she was obliged to appoint officers who were to be present at all accouche- 
ments, and to enforce obedience to her law; but when the dissatfection 
became general, she permitted children taken in war to be sacrificed, and 
the Magija Samba to be made from their bodies instead, She subdued 
immense territories, only to lay them waste, to depopulate them, and to 
bring the scourges of famine and disease upon her own army. But she 
prevented rebellion by keeping them always at war; in which her valor, 
her perseverance, and her military genius preserved for her the admira- 
tion and adherence of her followers. As she grew older she became 
more cruel, more lustful, and more capricious. She embraced a lover one 
day; she dined off him the next. But in spite of this inconstancy she 
was at last entrapped; and those passions which she had rendered so 
fatal to others were adroitly turned against herself.” 


All this is no reason why the negro should not be kindly 
treated ; nor is it any reason why he should be kept in 
slavery. By all means let his condition be improved in every 
possible manner; but let none be so foolish as to thiuk he 
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can ever equal the white man, or, indeed, any other branch 
of the human family. 

That some negroes possess more talent than some white 
men, nay, more than the generality of white men, is no proof 
that the former are equal, as a race, to the latter. No one 
who has devoted any attention to natural history is ignorant 
of the fact that there are many of the lower animals which 
reason better than many men. This was the opinion of 
Buffon, Cuvier, and Liebnitz, as it had been that of Seneca 
and Pliny before them. But none of those celebrated men 
held, on this account, that any species of the most sagacious 
animals deserve to be considered as intellectually equal to 
man. 

But let us not be misunderstood ; we do not rank the ne- 
gro with the lower animals ; we do not hesitate to recognize 
him as a member of the human family. All we maintain is, 
that he is an inferior member. This is a sufficient misfortune 
by itself; and we should rather pity its victim than entertain 
auy unfriendly feeling towards him on account of it. Yet it 
is a law of nature, which cannot be set aside by human 
agency, that in the struggle for life the strong and vigorous, 
whether men, animals, or vegetables, will crush the weak. 
It is the duty of a government to protect the weak against 
the stroug, but it should doso discreetly and judiciously ; oth- 
erwise it will do more harm than good. 

Our present Government has erred in this as in every 
other instance in which true statesmanship, rather than the 
narrow-minded, selfish craft of the politician, is required. 
With the freedom it has given the negro, wherever it had the 
power, When it knew his master to be a rebel, we have no 
fault to find; in this, indeed, it is justified by every writer of 
any eminence on the laws of war. But it,is not sufficient to 
give the poor slave his liberty; for, generally speaking, no 
other being is more helpless than a negro freedman, who has 
spent his life in slavery. If Mr. Lincoln and his advisers 
would read such works on Africa, as those whose titles stand 
at the head of our article, instead of perpetrating stale jokes, 
breaking into newspaper offices, burglar-like, making silly 
predictions, and violating the sacred rights of asylum and 
hospitality, they would soon learn that while it is possible 
enough to serve the negro, if the attempt be made in good 
faith, and not merely for political effect, it is utterly impos- 
sible to make him the equal of the white man. 
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Arr. VIII. History of the Administration of President Lincoln, 
including the Speeches, Letters, Addresses, Proclamations, and 
Messages, with a Prelimimary Sketch of Life. By Henry J. 
Raymonp. 1l2mo. NewYork. Derby & Miller, 1864. 


As long as the Republic seemed in any real danger, we 
scrupulously abstained from making any remarks which 
might tend to weaken the influence of our rulers. We do 
not think there need be any apprehension of this kind any 
longer, and we will therefore take the liberty of giving ex- 
pression to such views as have been suggested to us from 
time to time during the last three years, by the conduct of 
those holding the hichest official positions, from the President 
of the United States to the Governor of aterritory. In doing 
so it is not our intention to treat any one harshly, but simply 
to make such criticisms as we think fair and legitimate—eniti- 
cisms, we may add, in the justice of which we are sure, from 
experience, the majority of the intelligent classes throughout 
the North will heartily concur. 

Our design inthe present paper, however, is not to review 
the policy of the administration—if indeed it can be said to 
have any regular policy—that task we postpone until it has 
terminated its career, as it cannot be fairly judged until it 
has had a complete trial. But we may remark in the mean- 
time that, so far as it has proceeded, we have but little ad- 
miration to bestow on its acts; and the chief reason for this 
is, that we feel satisfied that if the reins had been in more 
vigorous, or rather in less feeble, hands, this unhappy strife 
would have been at an end at least a year ago, and without 
the loss of a single State. But this we cannot discuss in its 
details for the present ; what is more particularly our object 
now is to institute some comparisons between the duties and 
habits of our Presidents and Governors and those of Kings, 
Princes, Dukes, &e. 

Before we attempt to do so, however, we wish it distinet- 
ly understood, at home and abroad, that if unhappily the 
present war should continue three years longer, which we do 
not regard as at all probable, our faith in the superiority of 
republicanism, as practically developed in the United States 
from the Declaration of Independence to the beginning of 
the secession movement that brought on the present war, 
would remain unshaken. We hold that it is not republican- 
ism, or the principle of self-government, that has been found 
wanting, but those selected to be its standard bearers. No 
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human government has ever existed without a fault, and the 
fault of republicanism, or democracy, is, that it affords too 
many opportunities for such bad selections. And such se- 
lections once made bring a train of evils in their course. 
But if fourth-rate men are sometimes placed in positions 
for which only first-rate men are qualified, such a result is 
by no means inevitable. We have indeed to acce Ps it for 
the time, as we should any other bad bargain made in ac- 
cordance with the forms of law; but were we even » dis. 
posed to forget the bargain, so as not to be prepared against 
a repetition of it, the blunders committed by the function- 
aries so imposed upon us would remind us, from time to 
time, of their incapacity, and consequently prompt us to 
guard against a similar imposition on the next occasion. 
This affords a sufficient remedy for the evil; but it re- 
quires a high order of intelligence to apply it. Iu no state 
can the people at large be so intelligent as to be capable of 
forming a correct judgment of the qualifications of those as- 
piring to occupy the highest positions in the republic. Our 
electoral colleges for the election of President are founded 
on the recoguition of this fact, but their design hasnot been 
carried out for some ten or twelve years past. Were it even 
otherwise, some important modifications would be necessary. 
None who have investigated the subject, doubt any longer 
that a certain amount of intelligence was necessary to qualify 
a citizen of ancient Athens or Rome to vote at the election 
of any high functionary of the government, while republi- 
sanism was successful in those cities. Indeed the ordinary 
rights of citizenship, altogether independently of the right 
of suffrage, presup posed, at least, the knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of education, especially at Atheus ; and citizens were 
allowed to vote for high or low functionaries according as 
their intelligence qualifie 1d them to vote for one or the other 
Nor was the possession of great wealth held to make 
amends for this want of inte llige nce except when it was used 
to secure intelligence to represent it. And here we have 
the secret of the so-called purchase of learned men and phi- 
losophe rs by the wealthy—that habit so much ridiculed by 
Lucian and others ; although not on account of the use for 
which it was designed, but for its gross abuse when re pub- 
licanism began to decline. Now if the Athenians, at the 
period of their highest enlightenment, were required either 
te possess a certain amount of knowledge themselves to en- 
title them to vote, or procure substitutes possessed of the 
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required qualifications, is there any good reason why we 
should not have a similar law, especially when we find that 
it exercised the most salutary influence on the Athenians ? 
Indeed, such was its importance that the republic was in a 
flourishing or languishing state according as it was strictly 
acted upon or permitted to be violated. We need only give 
one example of its value; it was directly to its influence the 
Athenians owed the good fortune and the honor of having 
such a master spirit as Pericles for their ruler, and it was to 
its indirect influence they were indebted for so eloquent an 
orator and so wise a statesman as Demosthenes to save them 
from the machinations of Philip and other ambitious kings 
like him, whose hatred of republicanism alone would have 
been a sufficient inducement to them to crush the republic 
at any cost. 

No man of his time, or of any time, was more carefully 
educated than Pericles, for the most eminent philosophers of 
Greece were his teachers. Those who aspired to become the 
head of the republic were equally careful of their education 
among the Romans. Suffice it to mention Numa Pompilius as 
an instance. He was so learned in all the knowledge of the 
ancients, especially in philosophy that he was supposedto have 
been educated by Pythagoras—the only man it was thought, 
who was capable of instructing him. But the common peo- 
ple of Rome no more sought him ovt and elected him than 
the common people of Athens had sought out Pericles and 
caused him to become their supreme ruler. It was the Ro- 
man patricians who brought forward Numa as a candidate ; 
he wes nominated by a functionary chosen for that purpose— 
and who was required by law to be not only thoroughly edu- 
cated, but also distinguished for his wisdom. When a com- 
petent person was thus selected and nominated he was sel- 
dom opposed. When the people declared in hisfavor, he was 
said to be elected, the election was ratified by the Senate and 
nothing more was necessary. 

It may be said that neither the Athenian nor the Roman 
people were so intelligent as our people. We are well aware 
that this is the general opinion, at the present day, but it has 
no respectable authority to rest upon; upon the other hand 
we have evidence, in a thousand forms, that both the Atheni- 
ans and the Romans, especially the former, were a highly 
enlightened people. Thus, for example, had not the Atheni- 
ans been a remarkably intelligent people it would have been 
impossible for them to have relished the comedies of Aristo- 
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phanes as they did, since there is not one of them which is 
not filled with illusions to particular passages in the works of 
both ancient and contemporary writers. We may consider 
our people very intelligent, but what proportion of them 
would be capable of appreciating a comedy, the humor and 
point of which de »pende -d, in a thousand instances, on modes 
of expression, and philosophical tenets found in the works of 
our most learned and profound writers? Before they were 

capable of entering into the spirit of such a comedy it would 
be necessary not only that they should have read the works to 
which the allusions are made, but also that they should be 
capable of criticising them. Of all the great dramatic writ- 
ers of our time the most popular is Shakespeare ; but what 
proportion of our people are so well acquainted with every 
pwssage in his dramas as to be able to tell at once which was 
alluded to, and why it was so alluded to by such a writer as 
Aristophanes. Our schools are indeed of great value, but 
they are by no means the best the world has seen. And 
were they the best, they would fail to make philosophers of 
all; there would still be persons of a plain understanding— 
persons who could form but avery vague idea of the fitness 
or unfitness of any of their fellow-citizens for a position of far 
less importance than that of President of one of the greatest 
nations the world has ever seen. Nay, this would be true of 
the majority; many would deny it no doubt, but it is never- 
theless a fact. Now, if one is incapable of judging the qualifi- 
cations of a candidate, what moral effect has his vote in favor 
of that candidate? We cannot see that it has any at all. 

Let us suppose that a master of a ship is to be elected to- 
morrow. Suppose the voters number two thousand, and 
that one thousand seven hundred of these know nothing of 
maritime affairs except from hearsay or from some paragraphs 
they had read from time to time in the newspapers, but that 
the remaining three hundred are sailors, or men who have 
studied in one way or other the art of sailing—should not 
the votes of these three hundred carry greater weight than 
those of the one thousand seven hundred : who voted aguinst 
them ? 

Or let us suppose that a professor of chemistry is to be 
appointed for a college, that the large majority of ‘the voters 
have never studied the first prine ip ‘les of che smistry and that 
those who have studied the science form but a small frac- 
tion—scarecely one-tenth of the whole—could the person 
elected by the ignorant majority against the will of the in- 
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telligent minority be held to be a qualified person, merely 
because he has had a numerical majority in his favor? Of 
course the whole thing would be scoffed at ; and is it of more 
importance that a competent person should be appointed to 
take charge of a ship, or to give lectures in chemistry, than 
that the person elected President of the United States should 
be qualified for his position? The professor of chemistry 
could be discharged after one series of lectures, if found in- 
competent ; and if he were not, tlie amount of harm he could 
do would be comparatively trifling. The master of the ves- 
sel might, indeed, sink vessel, passengers and crew, and sink 
himself with them by his ignorance, before leaving port, but 
even if he did would this be a greater loss than an incompe- 
tent president could inflict on the nation in one week, nay in 
one day of his term of four years? 

Now, if it be true, as we have said, that the majority of 
our people, however intelligent they are as a people, are in- 
competent to decide on the qualifications of a candidate for 
the presidency, is it not likely that the one they will make 
choice of will be much more like one of themselves than like 
the one who really ought to be president, because qualified 
for it; they would reject the qualified candidate and triumph- 
antly elect the unqualified one in his stead, precisely as the 
same class would throw aside Plato, or Bacon, or Milton, 
while they would read a worthless sensation novel with 
avidity. 

This is precisely the reason why education is more neces- 
sary in a republic than in a monarchy, or any other form of 
government; it is both useful and ornamental in all forms, 
but essential in a republic; for although the majority cannot 
under any circumstances possess a very high degree of cul- 
ture, it is not the less true, that the sort of book they would 
read with most pleasure, or the sort of president they would 
elect, would be more or less vulgar, or interesting according 
as they are more or less ignorant, or intelligent. Hence it is 
that the question at our presidential elections is not, What 
candidate is the best qualified, but, What candidate is the 
most “ available ?”’ 

It is not the fault of Mr. Lincoln that he was elected, not 
because he was qualified, but because he was available; nor 
do we blame him for it. We have to do only with the sys- 
tem and its results; we treat both as we find them to 
the best of our judgment. We have always thought Mr. 
Lincoln an honest man, and we think him so still; at the 
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same time, we always regarded him as unqualified to be 
President of the United States, and we are still of the same 
opinion. In short, he is just such a man as we should have ex- 
pected under the “available” system. As like produces like, 
so does he resemble the majority that elected him. Far beit 
from us to depreciate those whom he resembles ; on the con- 
trary, We maintain there are no people of the same class any- 
where whom we think superior to them in industry, energy, 
and enterprise. But more qualities than all put together, 
including the characteristic honesty ot Mr. Lineoln, are Tre- 
quired for a President—qualities which our present ruler does 
hot possess. 

We have already spoken of the necessity of having the 
head of the state thoroughly educats d, whether he be ealled 
a President, a King, or an Emperor. But who can say that 


4 
1 


Mr. Lincoln is thoroughly educated? At first sight this may 
seem a matter of little importance; nay—in the estimation 
of many it would be a recommendation rather than a reproach. 
But a little reflection will show that we do not at all over- 
estimate the importance of a high degree of culture as a 
qualification for the President of so great a country as this, 
or exaggerate the ey il consequences of want of culture. 

All writers, ancient and modern, on the science of govern- 
ment, hold education to be essential to the suecess of a Re- 
public ; they maintain that except the people are intelligent, 
it cannot endure. The truth of this will not be denied by 
any citizen capable of forming an intelligent opinion. But 
will education spring up spontaneously? Does it not re- 
quire to be encouraged, not only by liberal grants of the pub- 
lic money, but by precept and example? If it is not the duty 
of the head of the state to encourage and foster what is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be for the benefit of the state, whose 
duty is it? But how can one be expected to encourge in 
any effectual way what he has no taste for himself? Let him 
be ever so well inclined, or ever so “honest,” he cannot 
do it. 

But before we enter into any examination of what he does 
t is see what effect does the 


or does not, for education, let 
education of such a mau produce on the fair fame of the Re- 
public. Nor is it necessary in doing so that we should treat 
Mr. Lineoln in the rude, scurrilous manner in which he has 
been treated by others. We desire to present no caricature 
of one who, let his mauners be what they may, is still for the 


time being, the head of the Republic; we have no desire to 
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invade the secrecy of his domestic life ; or, in short, to criticise 
any feature in his character which the public has not a right 
to examine, or which, in other words, does not affect more or 
less his fitness or his unfitness for the position he holds. 

That the President of a republic should represent a high 
type of the culture to which the republic has attained, may 
be regarded as an axiom; nay, is it not true that he ought to 
represent the highest type ?—that, in fact, foreign nations ex- 
pect him to do so; and that they will pass sentence on the 
republic accordingly? Every thoughtful person knows the 
truth of all this from experience. But what is the culture 
of Mr. Lincoln?) Where is its type to be found ? Surely not 
amongst the higher class of society, or even among the 
second class. The slang which he uses on all occasions 
and which he mistakes for wit or humor, must be sought for 
among a lower grade—eertainly not higher than the third 
class. And his stale jokes find their counterpart in a still 
* lower depth.” 

But it may be replied that he is liked all the better by the 
people, precisely on account of those vulgarities. At first 
view this would seem to be astrong argument in favor of vul- 
garity, but it is not. However ignorant the people may be 
themselves they have no respect for those placed above them 
when they learn that they also are ignorant and vulgar. This 
fact might be illustrated by a thousand ex: umples, but in order 
to comprehend it fully without any proof it is only necessary 
to have some Knowledge of the human heart. We may note 
an instance, in passing, however, that of Charlemagne ; who 
although brought up in ignorance, soon learned that even in a 
semi-barbarous age, and surrounded only by semi-barbarous 
nations, it was necessary even for a despotic Emperor to pos- 
sess more than ordinary intellige ‘nee In order to secure the 
respect of his own people, although ninety-nine out of every 
nundred of them could neither read nor write. Hence it was 
that so late as the age of fifty he had private tutors in his 
employment who gave him instructions daily in belles-lettres. 
Thus it was that in time he became so good a Latin scholar, 
and wrote such good Latin verse that he has got the credit of 
being the author of one of the finest Latin hymns to be found 
among the sacred poetry of the Catholic Chureh. And 
Charles V. was actuated by a similar spirit when he resolved 
to make himself acquainted with the languages of all the 
various nations over which he ruled. All his biographers 
give him credit for having understood at least fitteen languages 
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and dialects, so that he could speak, as well as write each 
grammatically. 

Mr. Lincoln, we believe, does not pretend to know any 
language but the vernacular; and it is by no means generally 
agreed that his acquaintance even with this is very accurate. 
For our own part, we do not remember to have ever read 
any document supposed to have emanated from his pen, the 
grammar of which was not more or less defective. We do 
not wish to enter into particulars on this point; we hate to 
say that the literary style of the actual President of the 
United Statesis a sort of medium between that of an alder- 
man and that of an attorney’s clerk ; but alas the fact is too 
well known, both at home and abroad. 

Well. is it a matter of no concern to us that our President 
should render himself an object of ridicule? To this it may 
be replied, that Mr. Lincoln himself would seem to think 
not, since if he thought otherwise he would hardly be so fond 
of his stale jokes. But let his opinion on the subject be 
what it may, we cannot help thinking that it would be much 
more cre dit: able to all concerned if he could be induced to 
imitate the example of Charlemagne as to taking lessons 
from some discreet professors, and reserve for the secrecy of 
private life those crude jests, which many will be illnatured 
enough to regard as buftooneries. 

But to return fora moment to what is agreed to be 
essential to the success of a Republic. It is admitted by all 
writers on the subject, that although intelligence is to be 
desired in any government, and contributes greatly to its 
success, that in a monarchy a large amount of ignorance 
may exist and still do comparative sly little harm. Yet if we 
examine the lives of the monare hs of ancient and modern 
times we shall find that not one of them has ever received 
the title of Great, who had not great faith in the develop- 
ment of the human mind as a means of governing his 
people judiciously, and thereby contributing to the glory of 
all concerned. Philip of Macedon thought he could not 
better prepare his SON, Alexander, for the conquest of the 
world than by securing for him the instructions of the most 
learned philosophers of his time, including the great Stagirite 
himself. That similar pains had been taken with the 
education of Cyrus, we have the testimony of all historians of 
his time, foreign as well as native, including Xenephon, 
who tell us that he was “ most studious of learning as well 
as most humane.” Queen Zenobia was imbued with the same 
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feeling when she employed Loginus, the most sublime of 
critics, to be her instructor and secretary. Although the 
great philosopher and moralist, Seneca, failed to humanize 
the intractable and ferocious mind of Nero, his having been 
employed at all to teach him, shows that the Romaus as well 
as the Greeks had abundant faith in the discipline of the 
mind. 

Indeed we need read no history in order to be convinced of 
this—the odes of Horace not to mention the Aneid of Vir- 
gil, would sufficiently prove the facet by all they tell us of 
that high appreciation of intellectual culture which caused 
Augustus to be the friend of every writer of merit. But not 
one of the emperors was so familiar with all the learning of 
antiquity as either Cicero, or Julius Cesar, each of whom 
occupied the position corresponding to that which Mr. Lin- 
coln occupies at present. Now, with the wonderful progress 
which we claim to have made in civilization, and it is undoubt- 
edly very considerable, cah We pretend that our President is 
so highly enlightened a man as either of the Roman Consuls 
just named? Were the quesiion put to a vote to-morrow 
we are by no means sure that Mr. Lincoln woujd not be 
declared at least a “ smarter’ person than either the great 
orator who suppressed the couspiracy of Cataline in a few 
weeks, or the conquerer of the Gauls and the author of De 
Bello Gallico; although, for the life of us we cannot recall a 
single smart act he has ever done, except it be his famous 
“strategic movement,” on his way from Illinois to take 
charge of the helm of the Republic. 

Our remarks in reference to the encouragement of educa- 
tion will apply with still greater force to the patronage of 
literary and scientific men. Can one who is not more than 
half educated himself—nay, one-third educated, be expected 
to patronize either class? Not at all. Well, does he do it 
without being expected? We should like to know that he 
does, but we are unable to point to a single instance in which 
he has done anything of the kind. We are well aware, that 
‘fa large majority” would declare him right in this too. 
“Why should he patronize them,” the people would ask— 
“let them take eare of themselves like others,” and the poli- 
ticians would be in eestacies at their wisdom ! 

ut it is not the less true on this account, that we owe 
some of the noblest efforts of the human intellect to the pa- 
tronage of wise and generous rulers. Virgil tells us more 
than once, that we are indebted to the friendly patronage of 
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Augustus for the Aneid; and we find similar testimony 
throughout the ornate and elegant pages of Horace. It 
would have been impossible for Aristotle to write his History 
of Animals, as he did, rendering it a treasury of knowledge, 
of natural history, so as to elicit the gratitude, and excite 
the admiration of all future naturalists from Pliny to Buffon, 
had it not been for the liberality of Alexander, who afforded 
him the means of doing so. 

In our own era similar facts present themselves on every 
side. Will the world be ever able to estimate, for exainple, 
the vast service rendered to literature and science, and con- 
sequently to civilization, by Louis XIV? It was not alone 
the literary and scientific men of France who were patro- 
nized and encouraged by this great monarch, but those of 
every other country who sought his friendly aid. He was 
the Augustus of France in all that related to the develop- 
ment of the human mind, and accordingly his age was the 
Augustan age of French literature; the age of Corneille, 
Racine, Moliére, Fénélon, La Fontaine, Pascal, Malebranche, 
Gassendi, and a host of others. In short, the influence of 
the patronage given by Lovis XIV. is felt at the present mo- 
ment, not only in France, but throughout Europe, nay even 
in our own country. -Le Grand Monarque was a brave sol- 
dier as well as a patron of literature, but when his wars, 
their causes and results, will have been forgotten, or alluded 
to as if they were only the squabbles of children, the good 
he rendered to literature and civilization will be held in 
grateful remembrance by every true: friend of human pro- 
gress. 

Frederick William II. of Prussia, Peter I. and Catharine II. 
of Russia, were each patrons of literature, and each has re- 
ceived the title of the Great, by the common consent of all 
nations. All were engaged in wars, and added largely to the 
material wealth and importance of their respective countries, 
but by no other means did any of them do more real and 
permanent good, than by the friendly encouragement they 
gave literary and scientific men. 

But it is not alone great emperors and kings that have 
distinguished themselves in this way. It is quite a common 
habit to mock at the “ petty princes” of Germany, because 
they have but small territories. But if we compare the acts 
of those petty princes with those of our presidents, which 
will be found the pettiest ? Which of our presidents, for 
example, always excepting Washington, was so far removed 
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from pettiness as the generous.and enlightened Duke of 
Weimer; and which of them, except the same great man, 
will be longer remembered in history? One county, in al- 
most any of our states is larger than the whole territorities 
of Saxe Weimer, yet the greatest men of his time were pen- 
— on the bounty of its late Duke, Charles Augustus. 
Goethe and Schiller, Wieland, and Herder vie with each other 
in their expressions of gratitude for the more than princely 
munificence and generosity of that amiable sovereign. 

It is well known that the illustrious Leibnitz could never 
have carried on those elaborate calculations and investiga- 
tions by which he discovered the differential calculus had it 
not been for the patronage of the Elector of Mayence, the 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneburgh, the Duke of Wolfenbattel 
and others who in turn generously aided him out of their own 
slender funds so that they enabled him, not only to prosecute 
his studies uninterruptedly, without bestowing any care on 
the means of a livelihood, but to accumulate a considerable 
fortune, which enriched his heirs after him, although not one 
penny of the money can be said to have been paid him for 
necessary services. He did what he felt disposed in return 
for the patronage he received, and nothing more was re- 
quired. , 

But these princes and dukes however petty they are as 
regards their terrrituries, are educated with the utmost care. 
The best teachers that Europe can affordare placed in charge 
of them almost before they leave the armsof their nurses. 
The earliest and ijatest lesson they are taught, is that there 
is no royal road to le arning ; that, if they would be esteemed, 
or respected by their subjects—if they consider their own 
interests or those of their people, they must take the trouble 
to study—that is, they must learn to be wise and judicious. 
Men brought up in this way, and who have to compete with 
others of equal or higher rank, at the great universities of 
Germany, can hardly fail to have a taste for literature and 
science, and a certain sympathy for literary and scientific 
men; and hence the consideration with which they treat 
both, altogether independently of the service which they 
know the cultivation of literature and the sciences is calcu- 
lated to render the publie at large. 

It may be said that our President has not a sufficient 
salary to encourage literature and science, as they are en- 
couraged by princes, dukes, &e. ; but in most eases the latter 
do so from their private purse. ut perhaps the President 
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has no private purse, or only a light one. Supposing he has 
not, it is not necessary for the purpose alluded to. Does he 
reward the politicians either from his private purse or from 
his salary? Not at all; he does so by giving them rich sine- 
cures. 

Occasionally, indeed, a literary man gets an office, but it 
is much more on account of some political influence he has 
exercised, or which has been exercised on his behalf, than on 
account of the service he has rendered the republic of letters. 
Accordingly we find that when a literary man is appointed 
to some lucrative position, it is ten to one that he is of the 
third class. The influence of the same policy y is to be seen 
among our representatives abroad. Sometimes, indeed, there 
is an exception, but generally speaking our ministers and 
cbhargés d’affaires convey to foreigners but a very paltry idea 
of the superior enlightenment which we claim as a nation. 
How frequently, for example, are they utterly ignorant of 
the language of the Court to which they are accredited? 
How many of them are unacquainted even with the French ? 
a language which every well bred person is supposed to be 
capable of conversing in, no matter what European country 
he belongs to. We may seem to do our ministers injustice, 
if we say that they are far less qualified for their positions 
than the ministers of Russia are for theirs; and yet it is but 
too true that such is the case. 

The reason is not because we have not a sufficient num- 
ber of men who are qualified to represent us in a manner 
creditable to themselves and to the republic; but because 
when the President is elected he has some hundreds of poli- 
ticians to reward for the work they have done (often a very 
filthy and disgraceful kind of work) i in securing his election. 
It is idle to deny that the sort of service rendered in this 
way, ostensibly “ for the party,” but really for self, is in 
general such as respectable and high- minded men would not 
do for any consideration. This is so well known that our 
best men shrink from becoming candidates for any office 
rather than subject themselves to the gross personal abuse 
with which they would be sure to be assailed by the profes- 
sional politicians, no matter how pure and spotless their 
character through life has been ; nay, is it not well known 
that they shrink even from going to the polls and exercising 
the ordinary rights of a citizen ? 

But there is yet another point on which our rulers suggest 
a comparison between themselves and the rulers of other 
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countries. In allages of the world it has been held to be the 
duty of the head of the State to defend the State, sword in 
hand, whenever it was assailed by a formidable enemy. 
Republicans and monarchists alike, have recognized this 
doctrine as sound and just. No elaborate treatise has ever 
been written on the subject, because no jurist or lawgiver 
thought any such treatise necessary. All writers on the 
science of government have assumed it as an axiom, that no 
man placed at the head of a State no matter what name he is 
known by, as a ruler, would sit down in comfort in his 
palace, at home, while the very existence of his country is 
threatened. This indeed has been so universally agreed 
upon, that even women have felt it incumbent on them to 
take the field. 

As for the heads of republics none have evinced a greater 
willingness to take the field, than they from the time of Pericles 
to that of Cromwell, or we might say, to that of Andrew 
Jackson. No one could have been educated in a more 
peaceful manner than Pericles; all his tastes tended not to 
the arts of war, but the arts of peace. Were we to judge 
from his education, we should as soon expect that a Christian 
Bishop would volunteer to take the field as he. Yet no 
sooner is Athens threatened than he girds on his sword in her 
defence, and we are told by all the Greek historians that his 
bravery was fully equal to his eloquence and statesmanship. 
A similar spirit was evinced by the Roraan consula in every 
instance in whi¢éh the Republic was assailed. If we turn to 
the pages of Livy we shall find that Sempronius, Flaminins, 
Q. Fab. Maximus, Paulus /®milius, and Terentius Varo, 
all consuls, took the field in turn against Hannibal. Each 
saw that his predecessor had been defeated, but this did 
not prevent him from encountering the foe. In fact if any 
of them did stay at home while their country was in danger, 
they would be scoffed at in the streets. It has been the same in 
the modern republics. Cromwell knew as little about war as 
Mr Lincoln, when war broke out, but he soon learned, and 
proved himself an apt scholar. We do not indeed mean to 
present Cromwell as a model worthy of imitation, for we 
could never regard him in any such light; we refer to him 
simply as to one of the many examples in history of a 
civilian and republican suddenly becoming a soldier in an 
emergency, and taking part in the wars of his country. 

The republics of South America are, indeed, not models 
inany sense; but such as they are, they afford scarely a 
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single instance of the President remaining at home in safety 
and comfort, while the citizens whom he was bound to pro- 
tect to the utmost of his ability, fought and bled in defence 
of the principles to which he owed his position Whatever 
were the faults of Santa Anna, to shirk the post of danger 
was not one of them. If he has had to wander about 
vagabond like, from one country to another with his wooden 
leg, the great Hannibal had to do so before him, after he had 
maintained himself nineteen years in the heart of Italy, and 
was finally obliged to withdraw, only because his military 
glory had excited so much jealously and envy, against him 
ut home, that bis countrymen would sustain him no longer. 

What other presidents of the United States would have 
done in a crisis like the present we cannot pretend to say ; 
but we believe none doubt that Jackson and Taylor, if no 
other President since the time of Washington, would have 
unhesitatingly taken the field. They, at least, would not 
have left it in the power of the pen of history to record that 
they had shrunk from responsibilities and duties which weak 
women have boldly and unhesitatingly assumed at different 
periods, and in different countries. We do not mean that 
because a man has been elected President by a majority of 
votes he ought to assume the duties of general-in-chief, in 
active service ; we only mean that he should assume such a 
position as he finds himself qualified for. Were it to be only 
that of captain, or even second-lieutenant, its moral effect 
would be worth a whole army; that is if the president- 
captain, or president-lieutenant set an example of courage 
and endurance to his men. 

The Coustitution of. the United States presupposes that 
the President would take the field if necessary—that is, if 
the republic were in danger—nay, in making him commander- 
in-chief of the forces it almost tells him to gird on his sword 
and fight like a soldier, in time of imminent peril. Mr. 
Lincoln, it seems, has been willing enough to interfere with 
the generals in the field, and issue instructions to them out 
of his easy chair in Washington. He is grossly misrepre- 
sented by his most zealous friends if he has not done this 
frequently, and thereby done immense mischief to the Fede- 
ral cause. The fact of his interfering at all, or preventing 
any general, supposed to be qualified for his position, from 
making any movement which he thought proper, would of 
course be sufficient to show that he regarded himself as pos- 
sessed of some skill in the art of war. Then if he possesses 
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this skill why not exercise it openly, if only as a color ser- 
geant 7 

Even in a comedy, a commander-in-chief must act in a 
manner somewhat cousistent with the character he assumes. 
He must show some pluck, and not act like Sancho Panza, 
when the subjects of that doughty personage rose in rebel- 
lion against him the very first night he assumed the govern- 
ment of the province so iong promised to him by his master, 
the redoubtable Knight of La Mancha. In time of peace it 
does very well to play commander-in-chief; but, during a 
war so bloody as the present, and one on the issue of which 
so much depends, the farce becomes rather a ghastly one. 
True, in this respect, the rebel president is as much an 
anomaly as the President of the United States; but it would 
ill become the latter to derive any consolation from this ; 
since his staying at home, in safety and comfort, while he 
sends as many as he can to the slaughter, is not the only 
anomalous position assumed by Jefferson Davis. 

In the matter of being commander-in-chief in theory, but 
not in practice; or a soldier in theory, but a civilian and 
non-combatant in practice, our State Governors imitate the 
example of the President with a degree of precision worthy 
of a more manly object. Thus, for example, it would be 
difficult to say whether Governor Seymour or Governor 
Curtin has performed the part of commander-in-chief of his 
State best, or we fear we should rather say worst, during 
the past year. We have no doubt that both have been 
equally well disposed towards the interests of their country, 
and would make a good many speeches, beyond the range of 
rebel cannon, rather than that it should suffer; but, repre- 
senting as they do different factions, it is to be expected that 
they would exhibit a corresponding difference even in their 
modes of pe rforming the same acts. 

oy ‘re is, in short, no que stion of the brav ery of each, so 
far as it consists in words; but why do they not go to the 
field 7 ye they afraid that if anything happened to their 
valuable lives, the loss would be irreparable to the States of 
whose valor and bravery they pretend to be the exponents ? 
If such is the fact, they only imitate the example of the 
Presideyt of the United States in this also. They doubt- 
less say to themselves that if the loss of Mr. Lincoln would 
be irreparable to twenty or twenty-seven millions of people, 
the loss of one of them must be still more serious, if possible, 
to his two or three millions, even supposing he does not 
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set quite such a high value on his life as to compare it to 
that of the President of the whole Republic. 

But let us compare our governors to the petty princes, 
and see whether they will gain or lose by the comparison on 
any of the points at which we have already glanced. Has 
anybody ever heard of a petty prince that staid quietly at 
home while a hostile foree, whether foreign or domestic, was 
threatening the ruin of his country? We have certainly 
never known such a case to oceur, except when the Prince 
or Duke, &c., has been known to be in a state of mental 
imbecility ; but we have known many instances of petty 
princes entering the Austrian or Prussian service in time of 
war, even as lieutenant or captain, rather than remain inglo- 
riously at home. As for playing soldier, like our governors, 
and, we are sorry to add, like some of our presidents, they 
could not look their handful of subjects straight in the face, 
if they attempted anything of the kind. 

As for the patronage of our governors the burgomaster 
of a fourth-rate Dutch city would feel himself called upon to 
be more spirited and liberal. The former would much rather 
receive favors than confer them, except to the politicians who 
secure their election on condition that they be secured 
themselves in office. As for patronage to literary or scien- 
tific men, they would rather cheat either out of a hundred 
dollars’ worth by false promises than give them one dollar's 
worth. It seems difficult to believe that our high function- 
aries would descend to such meanness as this ; it is, however, 
but too true that they do. 

What would be said, for example, of the petty princes 
who would ingratiate himself into the favor of a literary per- 
son by assuring him, in various forms, of his great friendship 
for him, and by insinuating what fine things he would do for 
him—his object all the time being to induce him to write some- 
thing in his favor, and who when he had gained his point 
would forget all? A prince who would act in this sort of 
way would be petty indeed ; nay, would he not be very con- 
temptible ? 

sut not only do ordinary governors do so; but governors 
who aspire to be presidents, secretaries of state, &. Only 
five years ago we should have found it difficult to believe any- 
thing of this kind ourselves; but we have since been con- 
vinced somewhat to our cost. As one case possesses some in- 
terest, as an illustration of the means by which politicians of a 
certain calibre seek to pass themselves off as statesmen, we 
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will state, without giving any name, that a little more than 
three years ago we received aremarkably polite note from a 
noted politician, who happened to be out of office just then, 
but expected to be in office again pretty soon. The missive 
commenced with a high compliment to our journal, aud a re- 
quest that we would insert the name of the writer on our sub- 
scription list, &e. 

Of course it was impossible for us to feel otherwise than 
gratetul. What slanderers they must be, we thought, who 
represent this kind, excellent man as a cold, heartless specu- 
lator. We could not do less than thank him for the generous 
interest he had taken in our humbte selves, and our infant 
journal. In reply we received a letter of four closely writ- 
ten pages, which took us at least as many hours to read. In 
this our very agreeable correspondent condescended to give 
us elaborate instructions as to the manner in which we 
should conduct the ‘* National Review ;” telling us what 
political policy we ought to advocate, and how other 
similar journals had but a brief existence, because their 
politics were not of the right hue. We replied, as agreeably 
as we could, that we would leave the different hues to_poli- 
ticians ; that we would treat all hues as we thought ‘they 
deserved, censurll Y al d commending in turn, according as 
one degenerated, or another improved. This he regarded as 
a bad omen; he felt sure that in order to succeed, it was 
necessary for us to take one side or the other—that is, we 
should be the champion of tweedle-dum or tweedle-dee. 
It was a very painful thing to differ with so obliging and 
excellent a friend, while in his prophetic mood, especially as 
he had already offered to illuminate our pages with some of 
his own contributions. 

He was communieative enongh to tell us, furthermore, 
that an oceasional article on our distinguished men might be 
made to form a very attractive feature in the Review. We 
contess we now began to suspect that our distinguished cor- 
respondent would rather like to have something handsome 
written about himself; but all doubt was removed when he 
politely informed us that his seeretary would visit New York 
any time we might appoint, for the express purpose of fur- 
nishing us materials foran article in relation to himself. Not 
many day s afterwards we were favored with a communication 
from the seeretary making us an offer substantially the same 
as that made by his master, but adding certain little particu- 
lars which the modesty (7) of the latter restrained him from 
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giving. That is, the secretary told us we might consider his 
illustrious master as a philosophe r,a statesman, or an orator 
whichever character we preferred to discuss in our first arti- 
cle; or that he would furnish us an article himself—consider- 
ing him in any of those points of view we might suggest as 
most acceptable. 

What offer could be more obliging than this? We 
thanked the worthy secretary accordingly, but added, thatwe 
preferred to have the honor of giving our own opinions of 
a personage so distinguished as his master. Nor did we fail 
to do so; but unfortunately we committed several blunders 
in the course of our article; such, for example, as venturing 
to doubt whether after all our illustrious subject was equal 
to Plato or even Senaca as a philosopher, equal to Cicero or 
Sheridan, as an orator, or equal to Chatham or Burke, as 4 
statesman. But the greatest blunder of all, as we have since 
learned, was to find fault with his style, so far as to insinuate 
that it might be somewhat improved by a little attention to 
to the rulesof grammar. 

At all events, we have never heard either from the philo- 
sopher, statesman, andorator, or from his secretary from 
that day until this. Not one of the fine contributions which 
were to have astonished and delighted our readers has ever 
reached us; even the subscription for the Review remains 
unpaid ! 

Now, what petty prince could act more pettily or more 
shabbily than this? We have no ill-will against the man, 
however ; we would not hurt a hair in his head, if it were in 
our power. Our chief feeling in regard to the matter has 
been one of sincere regret that one whom we had regarded 
as occupying the first rank among our leading men could be 
guilty of such paltry conduct. The love of fame is a senti- 
ment of which the greatest need not be ashamed; if it be a 
weakness, it is one to which the noblest minds are subject. 
In other words, it is perfectly honorable to seek fame in a 
legitimate way, as it is honorable to seek one’s fortune, or 
anything else that is good, or that one thinks he has a right 
to; but, in our opinion, “ is dishonor able to seek anything, 
however valuable in itself, under false pretences. 

As to Mr. Lincoln, we know nothing of the kind against 
him in any form. We have never spoken or writteh to his 
Excellency, and we have never had the honor of being spo- 
ken or written to by him. If he has never done us any ser- 
vice, he has never disobliged us in any way ; and as to his 
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polities, all parties are alike to us. We do not speak of men 
as republicans or radicals, democrats or copperheads, but 
as good, bad, or indifferent politicians or statesmen, as the 
case may be. It will not be thought, therefore, that the 
observations which we now proceed to make on the military 
arrests made by orders of the President, or under his sanec- 
tion, and other arbitrary acts committed in his name, are 
prompted by any difference of political sentiment. 

Had weeven time and space tospare it would not be neces- 
sary to enter into detailsin regard to these arbitrary acts ; they 
are sufficiently known ; indeed too wellknown. Far be it from 
us to maintain that treason should be allowed impunity, or 
that a citizen of any rank, or position, should be permitted to 
exhibit active sympathy with the enemy. We hold on the 
contrary, that everything of the kind should be prevented as 
much as possible, but not in an arbitr: ary manner. Grotius, 
Vattel, and other eminent jurists, say that in certain cases 
the laws are inope rative in time of war; but each carefully 
expli tins that this should be the case only in districts the ma- 
jor ity of whose inhabitants are suppose 1d to be disloyal to the 
re igning sove reign, or existing government. 

At one time this might perhaps have applied to Balti- 
more and St. Louis; although we doubt whether the majority 
of either city have ever been in favor of the dissolution of the 
Union. But, assuming that such was the faet, the same 
charge could be made against New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston; at no time could any of the three great northern 
cities be said to be disloyal, but in each the habeas corpus 
has been suspended ; arbitrary arrests have been made, and 
other arbitrary acts have been committed by the Govern- 
ment. The jurists, to whose opinions we have just referred, 
and several others, consider the question in another poitt of 
view. They tell us that a weak state at war with a strong 
state, is justified in certain cireumstances in disregarding its 
own laws. But can our Government plead any such excuse 
as this?) Even when the North was almost without an army, 
it would hardly be correct to say that it was weaker than 
the rebellious states. But when we had an army more than 
half a million strong in the field—an army, too, that had 
ceased to be a mob, an army that would bear comparison in 
point of discipline, as well as bravery, with the best troops 
of the old world; even then, persons were dragged out of 
their houses in the midst of peaceful and loyal communities, 
not only without any process of law, but in defiance of all 
law. 
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In general the persons subjected to this treatment were 
utterly powerless to inflict any serious injury on the Union, 
however much disposed they may have been to do so. Sut 
had it been otherwise, had they been both powerful and ill- 
disposed, could not our Government have put sufficient con- 
fidence in the judiciary and the jury box, to bring the ac-_ 
cused to trial—was it not to impugn the loyalty of both 
not to do so, but to drag the accused off to some distant fort 
where they could see none but the soldiers that guarded 
them ? 

Neither the Czar nor the Sultan could set their laws at de- 
fiance more unceremoniously than this. When the Bastile 
was attacked and destroyed, by the mob of Paris, their 
hatred to it did not arise from its being a prison or a fortress, 
but from its being a place in which persons were confined 
without judge or jury, but simply because it was the will of 
the ruling power that they should be so. It is well known 
that many were confined for no other crime than that they 
had incurred the dis spleas ure of some of the minions of the 
king. Is it quite certain that similar cases could not be re- 
ferred to among the large number arrested and imimured in 
the bastiles of the United States, within the last two vears? 

With regard to the suppressed papers we will — observe 
that ic is the duty of every journal published in the United 
States, not exce pting even the organs of foreign nationalities, 
to be at least neutral. The native journals should not be 
guilty of worse than this, for neutrality is incumbent even 
on the foreign journals. To this we need hardly add that 
no journal should give aid and comfort to the enemy of the 
country in which it is published. The law of every en- 
lightened nation is sufficiently explicit on this point. But 
there are law officers whose duty it is to take cognizance of 
such acts. If the President can sieze a journal for any reason 
he may wish to assign, or without assigning any reason, why 
not sieze one’s house, or his land, or anything else he has, as 
well? 

It is an adage nearly as old as the English language, that 
a man’s house is his castle—that the meanest hut should not 
be broken into without due process of law, and that no pro- 
cess could justify such a course, except the offence charged be 
acriminal one. But all that is necessary now Is an order from 
Washington ; the provost-marshal and lus guard do the rest. 
We do not, indeed, like the course of either of the journals 
recently seized; we have no sympathy, and never had with 
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their sentiments in regard to the maintenance, or rather the 
dissolution of the Union. We hold now as we always nave 
held, that a nation as well as an individual, has a right to pro- 
tect its own life ini its integrity, but if the papers seized have 
maintained the contrary, or been guilty of any other disloyal, 
or unlawful act, they should have been duly prosecuted, not 
captured by a military force, as if they too were a troop of 
soldiers about to run away to join the rebels. 

Mr. Lincoln and his advisers seem to have forgotten that 
even Napoleon III, and Alexander II, give two warnings to 
the erring journal before it is seized upon; sometimes, indeed, 
half a dozen. This gives the proprietors and editors suffi- 
cient time for reflection. They know what is to be the result 
of persisting in a course that is ‘distasteful to the ruling power, 
and they make up their minds accordingly ; but in this Re- 
public, where every citizen is supposed to have rights which 
no one may violate with impunity, no warning whatever ts 
given! 

Now, under circumstances like these, can we be said to be 
in the enjoyment of liberty? Nay, can we be said to have 
any recognized rights? It is true, indeed, that the public of 
New York owes much to the discretion and judgment of 
Major-General Dix. We have good reason to believe that he 
has saved many citizens from having their houses broken 
into, as if they were thieves or murderers, because he knew 
them to be innocent of the secret charge made agaiust them. 
More arbitrary arrests have been prevented in this way than 
the public would be prepared, at the present moment, to 
believe—certainly enough to prove, at the proper t:me, that 
the gallant and faithful officer alluded to deserves the grati- 
tude of all true friends of republican government. Eveu 
when Major General Dix could not avoid performing — 
acts, because peremptorily ordered to do so, we have tne best 
authority for stating (although we have never communiceted 
with the General himself on the subject directly or iudirectly), 
that he has caused the parties seized to be set at liberty as 
soon as possible, because fully convinced of their innocence, 
whereas no one could be more vigilant or more efficient in 
preventing the ill-disposed or disloyal from doing any mis- 
ehiet. 

But let us see whether the people can be said to be in the 
enjoyment of liberty who are subject to be seized thus 
at any time, and who, if they are uot confined a week, six 
months, or a year, instead of a day or an hour, or instead of 
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their being left unmolested altogether, are indebted, not to 
the Government, whose duty it is to protect them, but toa 
military officer, who, fortunate ‘ly is not the less a frie snd of 
constitutional liberty aud justice for being a soldier. 

It must be admitted that in the volume which stands a 
the head of our article we have a very plausible account of 
the Administration of President Lincoln. There is nothing 
that could have been said in his favor but Mr. Raymond has 

said, and said judiciously and well. It may be as truly re- 
nated of all that is original in the volume alluded to, that 
it is ingenious and clever, as if it formed the subject-matter of 
a fascinating novel; but it would have puzzled Plutarch, 
Thucydides and Tacitus, could the three have combined on 
the task, to make a respectable hero of Mr. Abraham Lincoln, 
and at the same time print his speeches, proclamations, and 
letters. The effort would be too suggestive of the advocate 
in the old play whose client was a garrulous old lady, and 
who had to whisper about once every five minutes: “ If you 
want me to show that you are as respectable as you claim, you 
will have to keep your mouth closed ; for there is not a re- 
mark you make that doesn’t flatly contradict my theory, 
especii ally as to your intelligence and refinement.” 

Mr. Raymond i is in precisely the same predicament, and 
yet he could hardly have avoided printing the extracts. As 
he has a turn for humor, and has sometimes a tendenc y to 
ireny, he must have laughed in his sleeve while noting such 
facts as the following: ‘“ His mother was a C hristian wo- 
man and desired earnestly that he should learn to read the Bi- 
ble”; (p. 13.) ** Sometimes he hired himself out as a farm 
hand, sometimes his learning procured him a situation as clerk 
in a store.’ What the extent of his learning was may be in- 
ferred from a subsequent remark on the same page (18) 
namely: that ** He had already learned — and he had 
now opportunities for more extensive reading.” Well he 
may have learned grammar some thirty ee ars ago; but if he 
did he has sadly unlearned it since ! 

}ut we find two circumstances in the biography of Mr. 
Raymond of which we had not been previously aware ; one is 
that “ John Calhoun, since President of the Le ‘compton Con- 
stitutional Convention, proposed to Mr. Lincoln to take up 
surveying, and aided him himself in his studies.” The bio- 
grapher takes good care not to dwell much on this point—well 
aware that he is on slippery ground, he confines himself to the 
following remark: * He bad plenty of employment as a sur- 
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veyor, and won a good reputation in this new line of business.” 
(p. 18.) In this case it must have been easy to gain a repu- 
tation as a surveyor at that time and place ; an error of twenty 
acres more or less as to the extent of a farm of a hundred, 

a hundred and twenty acres, would have been a mere baga- 
telle, and could never have compromised the reputation of the 
surveyor. Perhaps this is the reason why Mr. Lincoln has so 
often mistaken fifty thousand men for twenty thousand, and 
vice versa. 

The second fact we learn for the first time from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s biography is, that ‘‘ when the Black Hawk war broke 
out, in 1832, he (Mr. Lincoln) joined a volunteer company, 
and was made captain.” (p. 18. ) This perhaps will account 
for that superior knowledge in the science of war which has 
so often enabled our President while sitting in his closet at 
Washington to know precisely what movements the general 
in the field ought to make, while he thought himself he 
should make none until prepared to do so. But as the 
admirers of Mr. Lincoln persistently deny that he has interfered 
at all it may be well to try here how the matter re ally stands. 

In our humble opinion no scientific officer of any spirit 
who was not gifted with a large amount of patient endur- 
ance would submit to such dictation on matters strictly mili- 
tary, as it appears Mr. Lincoln has, until lately, been habitu- 
ally practising to the generals in active service. How often 
have we been told, for example, that he did not interfere 
with McClellan, and that he allowed him as many men as he 
required, with full power to use them as he thought proper ; 
but we have letters in Mr. Raymond’s book which prove the 
contrary, and which, at the same time, make our President 
appear in rather a silly light. Thus, while General, McClel- 
lan is supposed to be empowered to plan his campaigns as he 
thinks best, he receives a letter from the President in which 
he is informed that the latter differs in opinion with him, on 
various grounds—one of which is cheapness—a saving of time 
and money, but not a word about the saving of blood! We 
will copy the letter in extenso, and let it speak for itself : 

Executive Mansion, Wasuinaton, February 3, 1862. 

fy Dear Srr—You and I ,bave distinct and different plans for a 
movement of the Army of the Potomac; yours to be done by the Chesa- 
peake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, and across land to the terminus 
of the railroad on the York River; mine to move directly to a point on 
the railroad southwest of Manasse as, 

It you will give satisfactory ansiers to the following questions, I shall 
gladly yield my plan to yours: 
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lst. Does not vour pl 
and money than mine? 
} 


2d. W herein is a vic tory more cert 


plan involve a greatly larger expenditure of time 


ain by your plan than mine? 
3d. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan than mine? 


4th. In fact, would it not be less valuable in this: that it would break 
no great line of the enemy) *s communications, while mine would ? 
5th. In ease of disasti A would not a retreat be more difticult by your 
plan than mine? 
Yours, truly, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Major-General MceCLe ran. 


Can any one be at a loss to understand what this means ? 
Is it not virtually the same as to say: * You think so and so; 
but I know what is best to be done, better than you.” 
Still, observe, that Mr. Lineoln would not think of any such 
rash thing as togo to the field himself! But Mr. Lincoln 
dictates to the general in the field in still plainer, not to say 
still more offensive, language. The latter thinks he is not 
fully prepared to take Richmond, but Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Greeley, who are better judges than he, think the contrary, 
and, therefore, ready or not ready, he must “ strike a blow.” 
The letter in which the-Major-Generai is thus urged is too 
long for our space, but we extract a passage which will be 
quite suflicient to show whether it is true or not, that Mc- 
Clellan was urged on to Richmond before he was prepared 
to make so important a movement : 

There is a curious mystery about ‘the number of troops now with you. 
When I telegraphed you on the sixth, saying you had over a hundred 
thousand with you, 1 had just obtained from the Secretary of War a 
statement, taken as he said from your own returns, making one hundred 
and eight thousand then with you and en reute to you. You now say you 
will have but eighty-five thousand when all en route to you shall have 
reached you. Ilow can the discrepancy of twenty-three thousand be ac- 
counted for? 

As to General Wool’s command, I understand it is doing for you pre- 
cisely what alike number of your own would have to do if that com- 
mand was away. 

I suppose the whole foree which has gone forward for you is with you 
by this time. And if $0, I think it is the pre cise time for you to strike a 
blow. By delay, the enemy will relatively gain upon you—that is, he 
will gain faster by fortifications and re-enforcements than you can by r 
enforcements alone. And once more let me tell you, it is indis} ensable 
to you that you strike a blow.—pp. 231-2. 

It will be seen, from this extract, that the President more 
than insinuates that the Major-General has not been telling 
the truth, or giving a truthful report of the number of troops 
under his command. On the 6th of October, 1862, General 

alleck writes to McClellan, as follows: “* I am instructed to 
Hallecl tes to McClell follow I am instructed t 
telegraph to you as follows: The President directs that you 
cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy, or drive him south. 
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Your army must move now, while the roads are good.” (p. 280.) 
McClellan called for clothes, shoes, and other necessary supplies 
for his men. In reply, the President writes to him, October 
13, as follows: ‘ You remember my speaking to you of what 
I called your over-cautiousness. Are you not over-cautious 
when you assume that you cannot do what the enemy is con- 
stantly doing.” (p. 281.) The letter which opens in this com- 
plimentary manner, fills within two lines of two full pages in 
small type, and it isall taken up with asort of lecture to Mc- 
Clellan on the art of war. 

We take it for granted that MeClellan’s letters to the Presi- 
dent, in reply to those of the latter, were not accessible to 
Mr. Raymond, otherwise, we are sure that his sense of 
justice would have prompted him to give at least three or 
four in their integrity. Instead of this, we do not find one 
that is whole. It is true that two letters from MeClellan 
are given in the Appendix, but they relate to a sort of difh- 
culty between General Scott and the writer. It seems that 
McClellan had taken the liberty of making some suggestion 
to General Scott in reference to the defence of Washington; 
and that the latter took offence, and complained to the Presi- 
dent, who communicated the fact to General McClelan. We 
cheertully copy this letter, because it is characterized by that 
good sense, and that spirit of subordination and obedience to 
those placed above him, which we should certainly have ex- 
pected from one who continued so long to conduct the move- 
ments of one of the largest armies in the world, without per- 
mitting himself to take offence in any serious way, at such 
petty anneyances as it is evident he was always subjected to, 
as long as he ventured to entertain any opinion which con- 
flieted with that of Mr. Lincoln. We do this simply as an 
act of justice, for we have not the honor of any acquaintance 
with General MeClellan, nor have we anything to do with 
his future prospects, political or military. ‘The letter to 
which we allude is the following: 


GEN. MCLELLAN TO THE PRESIDEN’. 
Wasntnerox, Aug. 10 1861. 
The letter a Idressed by me under date of the Sth inst. to I ieutenant- 
General Seott, commandi 


g the United States Army, was designed to be 


a plain and respectful expression of my views of the measures demanded 
for the satety of the Government in the imminent peril that besets it a 
the present hour, Every moment's reflection and every fact transpiring, 


convinced me of the urgent necessity of the measures there indi ated, 
and I felt it my duty to him and to the country to communicate then 


frankly. It is thereture with great pain that I have learned from you this 
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morning, that my views do not meet with the approbation of the Lieu 
} 1 


tenant-General, and that ny letter is unfavorably regarded by hit. Line 
command with which ] am intrusted was not s« ught by mie, al d has only 
been accepted fromm an earnest and humble desire to serve my country in 
the moment of the most extreme peril. With these views | am willing 
to do and suffer whatever may be required for that service. Nothing could 
be farther from my wishes than to seek any command or urge any mea- 
sures not required for the exigency of the oceasion, and above all, | would 


abstain from any conduct that could give offence to General Scott or em- 
barrass the President or any Department ot the Government. 
Intluenced by these considerations, I yield to your request and with- 


draw the letter referred to. The Government and my supcrior oflicer 


being apprised of what I consider to be necessary and proper for the de- 
fence of the National Capital, 1 shall strive faithfully and zealously to 
employ the means that may be placed in my power for that purpose, dis 
missing every personal feeling of consideration, and praying only the 
blessing of Divine Providence on my efforts. I will only add that as you 
requested my authority to withdraw the letter, that authority is he reby 
given, with the most profound assurance for General Scott and yourself. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Grorer B, MoCierran, 


In this letter we look in vain for the slightest vestige of 
that fault-finding, bickering spirit, which we think we find 
everywhere pervading the letters of Mr. Lincoln to General 
McClellan. We may be doing injustice to Mr. Lincoln in 
this; it may be, that when he seems to us most harsh, far 
from meaning to be harsh, dictatorial, or offensive, he means 
to be kind and friendly. But if such is the case all we can 
say is that he has rather a singular mode of giving expression 
to his feelings. 

There is nothing we have been more frequently told in 
reference to Mr. Lincoln, than that he is very unassuming and 
democratic, as well as “honest.” But let any one compare 
his letters to his Generals with the letters even of the most 
famous warriors aud despots to their generals, and observe 
the difference. Take Napoleon I, as an instance, and where 
do we find him use such rude language to his highest officer 
in active service? Even when he knows them to have erred 
seriously it is notin the language of authority, much less the 
language of menace, he addresses them, but in the language 
of sympathy and friendship. He was too great a man not to 
be aware that if he wrote like Mr. Lincoln he would have 
been detested instead of belng beloved, and could not have 
accomplished one-twentieth part what he did. The same 
remarks, but slightly modified, apply to Frederick the Great, 
of Prussia, and to Charles XII, of Sweden. Whatever were 
the taults of George III, aud George IV, they always wrote 
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in the most courteous and cordial manner to their Generals 
and Admirals No expressions occur more frequently in their 
letters, than “ Do as you think best, my dear Duke,” or “my 
dear Lord,” as the case might be. As to saying, “ You mus¢ 
move now,” “You must strike a blow,” “There is a curious 
mystery about the number of troops now with you,” &e. &e, 
we submit, with all due deference to the powers that be, that 
it is much more like the language of a brigand chief to his 
subordinates than that of the President of a great and power- 
ful republic to the commander of its forces. Nay, indeed, 
we should have thought that even a captain in the Black 
Hawk war who had only a few savages to contend with, 
would issue his orders to the second lieutenant under him in 
a style somewhat more courteous, or Jess rude than that in 
which Mr. Lineoln has so often addressed McClellan. As for 
Washington writing in such a style to any of his generals, it 
would be a libel on the memory of that great and good man 
to think him eapable of any such rudeness, or any such lit- 
tleness of soul 

But let liberty be defined as it may, we cannot be said to 
possess it as a right as long as any individual can deprive us 
of it whenever he thinks proper. If a domestic animal dis- 
pleases his master by doing something which the latter thinks 
he ought net to do, he is tied up, or put in durance ; a negro 
in a slave state, is punished in a similar manner, by his mas- 
ter, When the latter thinks that his conduet is not as it onght 
tobe. But neither the domestic animals nor the slaves have 
elected their masters as the citizens of the loyal states have 
elected the President. But when the latter was clected was 
there any such understanding or condition between him 
aud his constituents, as that he could deprive a citizen of his 
liberty, Without process of law, whenever he pleased, or that 
he could set aside the most cherished of our laws whenever 
they interiered with his will? Who will doubt that there 
are thousands who voted for Mr. Lincoln that would not have 
done so, could they have supposed, for a moment, that he 
would suspend the habeas corpus act by simply promulgating 
aukase. As we think the latter ought not to be forgotten 
by the American people, we copy it here : 


PROCLAMATION, 


W hereas, It has been necessary to call into service, not only volunteers, 
bnt a sO] tions of the militia of the S ates bv draft. in order t ‘ 
the surrection existing in the United States, and disloy: | e 
not adequately restrained by the ordinary processes of law from hind ‘ 
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ing this measure, and from giving aid and comfort in varions ways to the 
insurrection, 

Now, therefore, be it ordered— 

First, That during the existing insurrection, and as a necessary mea- 
sure for suppressing the same, all rebels and insurgents, their aiders and 
abettors, within the United States and all persons discouraging volunteer 
enlistments, resisting military drafts, or guilty of any disloyal practice 
affording aid and comfort to the rebels against the authority of the United 


7 
States, shal! be sul tt 


subject to martial law, and liable to trial and punishment 
by courts-martial or military commission. 


Second, That the writ of habeas corpus is suspended in respect to all 
persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter during the rebellion shall 
be, imprisoned in any fort, eamp, arsenal, military prison, or other place 
of confinement, by any military authority, or by the sentence of any 


court-martial or military commission. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, and caused 

the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at. the city of Washington, this twenty fourth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
[L. s.] dred and sixty-two, and of the independence of the United 
States, the eighty-seventh. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By the President: 

Wicuiam Il. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 

This needs no comment. Suffice it to remark in passing 
that neitlier the Czar nor the Shah could issue a more arbi- 
trary document. How will the decree just quoted, and the 
use that has been made of it, agree with the definition of 
Cicero, that liberty is the power of living after a man’s 
own wish, without any cause or impediment to do one thing 
rather than another? The same jurist lays it down as the 
result of his study and experience (De Republica, lib. ii.) that 
a government, in order to be paternal and just, must be com- 
posed of three different elements. With us those elements 
are represented by the Senate, the House of Representat- 
tives, and the President; but it would be more correct to 
say that they are represented by Congress, the President, 
and the Judiciary. Supposing that any of the two for- 
mer, or both combined, fetter the latter so that it cannot ex- 
ercise its functions, is it not easy to understand that there is no 
longer any guarantee for the liberty of the citizen? Whether 
one assents to this, however, or not, will depend on what he 
considers liberty to be. It may be said that the notions of 
Cicero, in common with those of most other jurists, are 
rather antiquated for our time; they may be especiallyin- 
appropriate as applied to the conduct of Mr. Lincoln. He 
would doubtless prefer the opinions of those who have writ- 
ten and thought in the vernacular tongue. We would there- 
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fore beg leave to call his attention to Locke’s Essay on 
Government, book I, Chap. xxi, in which that philosopher 
tells us tliat so far as a man has power to think, or not to 
think, to move or not to move, according to the preference 
or direction of his own mind, so far and so far only is a man 
free. The mind, he says, having, in most cases, as is evident 
in experience, power to suspend the execution and _ satisfac- 
tion of any of its desires, and so all, one after another, are at 
liberty to consider the objects of them, examine them on all 
sides and weigh them with others. age Reid, another English 
writer on the science of government, scarcely less eminent in 
that particular sphere than Locke himself, tells us that if we 
cannot exercise our own judgment and discretion without feel- 
ing under any further restraint than that imposed by the laws 
uuder which we live, we are no better than slaves. “If we 
adopt the system of necessity,” he says, “ the terms moral 
obligation and accountableness, praise and blame, merit and 
demerit, justice and injustice, reward and punishment, wis- 
dom and folly, virtue and vice, ought to be disused, in re- 
ligion, in morals and in civil government, for upon that sys- 
tem there can be no such thing as they have been always 
used to signify. ‘ Liberty,” says Hobbes, “ consists in the 
power to act as we will, leaving it to our own discretion 
whether we will incur the penalties of the law.” But we 
fear that the notions of Mr. Lincoln are more in accordance 
with those of Robert Filmer, who has maintained in an elabo- 
rate treatise that whatever may be said or imagined to the 
coutrary, there is no real government but absolute mon- 
archy; and his reason for the assertion is that instead 
of mankind being born free, no man is born free. 

It were easy to multiply authorities, ancient and mod- 
ern, to show what it is to enjoy real rational liberty, and 
what it is to destroy that liberty by little and little. We have 
not been at much pains on this point, because we are aware 
it would be needless. No people in the world had been more 
free than those of the United States before Mr. Lincoln took 
it into his head to order the arrest of anybody he thought 
proper, and suspend the habeas c orpus act so as to re snder the 
judiciary powerless to afford the prisoner any relief, whether 
innocent or guilty; no American needs any quotations 
frow learned jurists to enable him to understand that the 
moment this was done a blow was struck at his liberty; for 


© Reid's Essays on the Active Powers of Man, p- 115. 
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if one sees his neighbor dragged out of his house to-day, and 
hurried off to a fortress, how can he tell but he may be 
subjected to similar treatment himself, to-morrow, or next 
day? 

Although this may never happen the moment that he en- 
tertains the least fear that it will. he ceases to enjoy liberty ; 


? 
and those who have given him cause to entertain that fear are 
both legally and morally responsible for the fact. And in 


the name of reason and common sense what has Mr. Lincoln 
ever done for the American people that would justify him in 
assuming absolute power, and setting aside even for a single 
day in the midst of profound peace those laws and institu- 
tions which have ever been their proudest boast? for it Joes 
not follow that if certain Southern states are in a state of war, 
that any Northern states are so. It is admitted that they 
are not, but that on the contrary they are perfectly 
peaceful ; or, if they are in a state of hostility their hostility 
is directed against the rebels, not against the Government. 
If the question just asked be answered truly, it cannot be pre- 
tended that Mr. Lincoln has done anything whatever to jus- 
tify the arbitrary and unconstitutional course which he has 
pursued. ; 

We are well aware that some would refer us to his eman- 
cipation proclamations, but they would find it difficult to 
show what real good have those proce lamations affected. Our 
inability to appreciate this good does not arise from our being 
in favor of slave ry, for we have never been so; on the con- 
trary, neither Mr. Lineo!n, nor the most zealous of his ad- 
mirers could have derived more sincere pleasure from the 
peaceful abolition of slavery. In other words we have al- 
ways deplored the system, but at the same time our respect 
for vested rights, our regard for the pringples of justice, and 
our consciousness of the danger of e ‘xciting strife between 
diferent sections of the country, have always -restrained us 
from making any attacks on the slave states on account of 
their ** peculiar institution.” That is, it would have afforded 

pleasure at any time to see the negroes free, provided 
they got their freedom without injustice to the white race. 
As to wishing that the negroes should be emancipated 
though it should cause the ruin of their white masters, we 
have never entertained at iy suc h feeling ; although we hold 
that any one found in arms against a government so good 
and beneficent as that of the United States was, until its safe- 
guards for liberty were tampered with by Mr. Lincoln, and 
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will be again we trust, before long, ought to lose every slave 
in his possession, though he had five thousand. 

The course we have maintained for the last twenty years 
is, not that abuse and vituperation should be heaped upon 
slaveholders, but that the Republic should indemnify them 
for their slaves, as England, France, and other European 
governments had done long before. But to claim honor for 
Mr. Lincoln on the ground of his having given liberty to the 
slave is only calculated to excite the ridicule of thinking men. 
What then has he done, we ask again, that has the least 
claim on the gratitude of the people of the United States ? 
If Richmond be taken, as we hope it will before many days, 
it will be rather in spite of Mr. Lincoln than through any 
instrumentality of his. We do not mean that he is opposed 
to the capture of the rebel capital ; we suppose on the con- 
trary that he would prefer to have it taken if only for his own 
sake, but if he could have commanded and countermanded 
General Grant as he had General McClellan, the former as 
well as the latter would have fonnd it impossible to have 
effected any decisive results. If Richmond be taken then 
during the present campaign, let us in the first place thank 
the brave and accomplished General, and the brave army 
under his command, and then thank Congress for having 
more than hinted to Mr. Lincoln that he should give up 
playing soldier in future, and not annoy and thwart the 
movements of the General in the field with his silly orders, 
but try to turn his attention to some other business for which 
he is better qualified, both by nature and education. We 
are not at all insensible to the fact th at many more unlikely 
things have occurred than the re-election of Mr. Lincoln, for 
we know how potent is the influence of “shoddy ;” but 
certain it is that without that influence he would have no 
chance. For our own part we should much rather see Grant, 
McClellan, or Fremont elected. Were it not for the per- 
nicious system of “ availability,” we would place the name 
of Mr. Everett among the candidates of the first rank ; indeed 
there is not one we would place before him, because he has 


proved himself a statesman while discharging the duties of 


Secretary of State ; a very different statesman from the distin- 
guished gentleman who occupies that position at the present 
time. It is true that Mr. Everett does not pretend to bea 
prophet, or to make periodical predictions, in the style of 
Old Robin’s Almanac; but it is also true that he has never 
cast upon his country the stigma of having violated the laws 
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of hospitality, which are held sacred even among savages. 
We may venture to hope, at all events, that our next will be 
known in history by some more honorable title than the 
Shoddy Administration. 





Art. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE,” 
Circular and Catalogue of the Law School of the University of Albany, for 
the year ending 1863-4. 

WE find some excellent suggestions in this pamphtet on the subject ofle- 
gal education; and we call attention to them all the more readily, because 
we have always thought that this branch of education is rather neglected in 
this country. There are too many among us, who think that in order to 
be a good lawyer, one requires neither much learning, nor much training 
if he is only possessed of good natural abilities. 

But such forget to ask themselvss, who have distinguished themselves 
at the bar, in any age or country, whose minds were not well stored with 
knowledge, or who did not undergo a suitable course of training to qualify 
themselves for the practice of the profession. Who of the Greeks of his 
time, for example, was more learned than Demosthenes? Or who 
underwent a more severe course of training, in order to overcome the 
defects of nature? We have good reason to believe that Pericles ranked 
next to Demosthenes as an advocate; he also ranked next to him inthe 
extent of his erudition and the care bestowed on his training as an advo- 
eate and orator. 

And who among the Romans of his time was more learned than Cicero? 
It is only necessary to read his Tusculan Disputations in order to be con- 
vinced that his knowledge was at once multifarious and profound, and we 
need only read his orations against Cataline, although they are rather par- 
liamentary than forensic, in order to comprehend how carefully and la- 
boriously he had been trained for public speaking. There are those, 
indeed, who maintain that Julius Caeser was more learned and better dis- 
ciplined than Cicero, but they generatly forget to add that he too had 
been educated for the legal profession. 

All the modern nations of Europe influenced by these illustrious ex- 
amples have made the standard of legal education higher than that of any 
other profession. Thus, it is that in France and Germany, as well as in Eng- 
land, the lawyer is emphatically styled the “learned.” And there are abun- 
dant reasons why his learning and training should be superior—reasons too 
obvious to render it recessary that we should mention them in so brief a 
notice as this. We think it much better to quote an extract or two from 
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the pamphlet before us. The Trustees and Faculty recognize the fact 
that students have a right to expect more from their instructors than 


mere theory, and their views are thus forcibly given: 

‘* The student of medicine and surgery can resort to schools in which he can 
be thoroughly instructed in all the principal branches of his profession, while 
the student of law enjoys few opportunities for acquiring anything more than 
he is enabled to obtain by reading in a lawyer’s office. This furnishes very 
imperfect means, either of rendering him a sound, well-read lawyer; a ready, 
correct practitioner ; or a fluent and effective speaker. 

‘* He usually commences with few, if any, general directions as to his course 
of reading, and is seldom, or never, examined as to what he hasread. Having 
no previous ideas in reference to legal principles, he reads with very little bene- 
fit. He has no landmarks to guide him, no fixed points to which he can refer, 
and around which he can arrange his acquisitions. 

‘* Besides, the law, in some of its features, is subject to great changes. New 
principles and practices are introduced, and old ones cease to possess their 
original force. Even those which are regarded as well settled are being modi- 
fied to satisfy new wants to meet the exigencies of new branches of business, or 
to become adapted to the requisitions of an ever-refining, enlarging, and pro- 
gressing civilization. 

‘* Amid this succession of principles, these variations and modifications in the 
direction and operation of their vital forces, how is the unaided student to be 
guided in his promiscuous reading ; how enabled to avoid the treasuring up of 
obsolete principles ; how prevented from mingling error with truth—thus lay- 
ing him under the necessity, when in actual practice, of unlearning much that 
he has acquired, and of acquiring much that he has never learned. 

‘All this, to alawyer’s mind, is sufficiently obvious. He has realized it all. 
He has also felt the force of anotherand a higher truth, viz., that the mere learn- 
ing of law is not learning how to practice it 

‘*The student who is quietly reading law in the corner of an office in a country 
village or even inacity, may imagine he is preparing himseif to climb the heights 
of his profession, and may entertain dreams of future greatness ; but he little ap- 
prehends the stern realities that will cluster around him when he comes to as- 
sume the responsibilities of business. Who would think of committing a ship 
on the ocean to the guidance of a youth who had only studied navigation in his 
closet? And yet he would be equally as well fitted to direct it successfully 
through sunshine and storm as the young legal practitioner would the trial o: a 
cause when he first emerged from the recess of a lawyer’s office, with no more 
knowledge or other resources than were there accessible.’’ 


Now let us see how these views care earried into practice ; or, in other 
words, how the students are not only taughg the principles of law, but also 
taughtto be lawyers. We do not grndge to devote as much space as we can 
to a subject so important as that of the education and training of young 
men for a profession, which under every form of government exercises a 
powerful influence, but which in a Republic is the surest guarantee 
against encroachments of any kind on the part of the ruling power, on the 
rights and liberties of the people. Speaking of the difference between 
teaching young men law, and making them lawyers, the pamphlet goes 
on to say : 


‘This is felt to be an arduous and difficult task It is training the mind to 
a right use of its own faculties. It is giving it a power over its own resources, 
and enabling it fully to avail itself of its own stores of knowledge. 

‘** This is sought to be accomplished in a variety of ways—principally, how- 
ever, by accustoming the young man to do that, as a student, which will afterwards 
be required of him as a lawyer. 
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‘* The practical lawyer owes his his success, in a great measure, to his quick- 
ness and accuracy in applying legal principles to the facts of his case. This the stu- 
dent is here taught to learn in the outset, by examining the reported cases re- 
ferred to in the lectures to sustain the principles laid down. 

‘* Another feature of importance to be noticed is the Moor Courts. Questions 
or causes, previously given out, are here argued by four of the stu lents. These 
questions and causes are either taken from, and designed to illustrate, some 
vexed points arising in the lectures, or they are real causes pending before the 
Supreme Court or Court of Appeals. 

‘*Upon the conclusion of the argument, the cause is given to the class to 
discuss and decide. This gives rise to discussions of great interest and profit, 
in which large numbers of the class participate. After the discussion and deci- 
sion by the class, the presiding professor gives his views on the questions in- 
volved, and on the correctness or incorrectness of the decision. Two of these 
courts are held each week. By judiciously pursuing this course, varied in such 
respects as experience may suggest, it is confidently expected that the student 
may be essentially aided in his efforts to become a ready, fluent, and correct ex- 
temporaneous speaker, and that he may also acquire good habits of speaking— 
learning never to sacrifice sense to sound, or solid argument to showy declama- 
tion. 

‘* Another exercise, which is attended with very beneficial results, is the pre- 
vious appointment of two of the students to prepare and read before the class 
their written opinions upon the points involved in each question or cause, and 
the grounds upon which they rest their decision. This requires the deliberate 
exercise of judgment, the balancing of opposing arguments, and is well adapted 
to fit the mind for the investigation of truth, for deciding upon controverted 
legal points, and for acting, if ever required, in a judicial capacity.”’ 


This is substantially the system pursued at the most celebrated law 
schools of Europe ; itis the system which has produced such advocates 
and jurists as Erskine, Plunkett, Eldon, Curran, and Campbell. We are 
glad, therefore, to see it introduced thus earnestly in this country by men 
who are fully qualified in every respect to give it practical effect—no 
mere professors of the theory of law, but jurists of eminence. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1864, exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements, 
&e., &e. Edited by David A, Wells, A. M., M. D., Boston. Gould & 
Lincoln. 1864. 

Were the value of this work to be estimated by its well-filled title pages 
none could deny that all who are at all curious, or who have any taste for 
knowledge, should possess it; but in this respect, it is too like the magic 
box of an itinerant showman. We do not like to compare it to the seven 
thousand and one curlosities, announced in large letters on Barnum’s Mu 
seum as on exhibition inside, in that establishment, but the similarity be- 
tween the Annnal and the Museum is much greater than weshould wish to 
find it. 

Once before, we took the liberty of making a suggestion or two, on 
this subject to the learned editor, but instead of improving, the work is 
growing worse and worse from year to year. The world of Dr. Wells only 
includes Great Britain and the United States; sometimes, indeed, he gives 
a paragraph or two cut from the newspapers, relating to discoveries, or 
inventions made in France or Germany, but very rarely. 
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This, however, is not what we have to blame him most for. If he con- 
fined himself to what is done in the United States alone, and presented it 
to us in amanner that would exhibit some thought—ina manner somewhat 
like what we should expect from one who claims to be regarded, if not as 
a scientific man, at least, as a public instructor—in our humble opinion, he 
would do more credit to himself, and render more service to his country- 
men, than he does by his present plan. This, he will comprehend him- 
self, if he will examine any of the principal Scientific Annuals of Earope— 
the Paris Année Scientifique, for example. The editor of this work does 
not content himself, like Dr. Wells with cutting scraps and shreds out of 
the newspapers, giving long extracts from the “addresses” of members 
of learned bodies, which are more frequently puffs of their own ‘“ discor- 
eries” or “inventions,” thau disquisitions legitimately made in the interest 
of science. 

We are really pained to find that nine-tenths of the Annual before 
us, consists of just such matter as this; and we fear that if asked what is 
the remaining one-tenth composed of, we should say in the interest of 
truth and fair-dealing, that if not exactly of “leather and prunello,” it is 
composed of something much cheaper at the present time, than either of 
those useful articles. 

Even the “ Notes of the Editor,” do not contain the briefest passage, 
beyond what is “adopted” from others—adopted too, without any exami- 
nation—which can be said, without a great stretch of courtesy, to possess 
any scientific value, or indeed, much value of ary kind. Dr. Wells is 
one of those scientific men who are endowed with almost sufficient faith to 
remove mountains. If somebody calling himself a scientific man, obtained 
the privilege to deliver an address before some learned society of London 
or Paris, with the view of proclaiming that he had discovered the Phi- 
losopher’s stone, and then get some of the papers to publish an extract from 
the same, and accept his discovery as genuine, there is no reason to doubt 
that the readers of the “‘ Annual of Scientific Discovery,’’ would be con- 
gratulated that the great disideratum had been found at last! 

We do not, indeed, suppose that the learned editor would venture to 
give expression to many of his own thoughts, even though the magic in. 
strument were discovered, by which the basest metals could be converted 
into gold; we rather suspect he would confine himself to an observation or 
two, and then borrow the rest from somebody who has more time and in- 
clination to think than he has himself. Thus, for example, the source of 
the Nile has been “discovered” about five hundred times during the last 
four thousand years, by as many enterprising explorers and savans, the 
last discoverer being, of course, superior in every case, to all the others! 
The last in our time, is Captain Speke, who, in turn, is contradicted by 
several of his own countrymen, including Dr. Beke, Captain Burton, &c., 
&e. But Dr. Wells is too good-natured to doubt; and accordingly he set- 
tles the disputed point thus: ‘ The great geographical event of the year, 
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and we may add with propriety (sic.), of the century, has oeen the solution 
of that long-discussed problem, the source ofthe Nile. The details of this 
335 


discovery in brief, are substantially as follows” (p. 335.) The scissors 


and paste do the rest ex more. Such is the science of the “Annual!” 


Address delivered before the Philodemic Society of Georgetown College, 
D. C., at the Grand Annual Celebration, January 21, 1864. By J. 
Fairnrax McLaveuin, A. M.: Baltimore, Kelly & Piet, 1864. 

We have taken up this pamphlet in preference toa score of others of 
a similar kind, which lie on our table, because the high character of 
Georgetown College had Jed us to expect much in an address deemed 
worthy of being delivered in its halls; and we cheerfully admit that we 
have not been disappointed. Still less have we felt surprised on learn- 
ing, after we had derived much pleasure from the perusal of the pamph- 
let, that the author is one of the alumni of the college—one who gradu- 
ated so recently as July, 1862. And we think we have good reason for 
this confidence in the efficiency of Georgetown College, although we 
cannot now enter into particulars. Suffice it to say, that this institution 
is modelled after some of the best in Europe; nay, there are several 
European colleges of considerable eminence which do not possess facili- 
ties for communicating instruction in the higher departments of knowledge 
equal to those of Georgetown. Thus, for example, how few colleges any- 
where have so fine an astronomical observatory as that of the latter, and 
the same remark would apply to its museum, which is certainly the most 
extensiveand most valuable college museum we have seen in this country, 

The subject of the address is the character of Sir Thomas More, who 
was Lord High Chancellor of England in the reign of Henry VIII.; and 
those who read the pamphlet before us will admit that the author is quite 
happy in the execution ot his task, especially if they bear in mind how 
many have undertaken the same in vain. It is well known that Henry 
was as avaricious as he was amorous; but only the studious and thought- 
ful few, who have the patience to examine the sources of history, have 
any very definite idea of the means and agencies he used for the purpose 
of exacting all he could from his subjects. Mr. McLaughlin is one of 
those who do not content themselves with merely giving facts that may 
be found in almost any respectable history. The following passage re 
presents More in a favorable light, and it has the recommendation of 
being as truthful as it is interesting: 

‘The first act of the Crown was a demand for a subsidy of 800,000 pounds, 
which the Commons declared to be more than the whole current coin of the 
kingdom. During the protracted debate that followed, many angry and sar- 
castic remarks, levelled against the Chancellor, were indulged in; which, when 
he was apprised of, strongly excited his indignation. He complained to the 
Lords, and insisted that for any member to repeat out of the House what had 
passed in the House, was a breach of privilege, and a misdemeanor ; ‘ Whereas,’ 
said Wolsey, ‘at this Varliament nothing has been sv soon done or spoken 
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therein, but that it was immediately blown abroad in every ale-house.’ He re- 
solved also to remonstrate with the Commons in person, and to come in such 
state that they might be overawed by the splendor of his appearance. He looked 
for the co-operation of the Speaker, whom he had assisted in elevating to the 
chair ; but that Speaker, unfortunately for his purpose, was Sir Thomas More, 
the most modest, but fearless man in England. 

**An account of this remarkable incident in the lives of the two greatest 
men of the age, is recorded in the Parliamentary history. ‘ As the Chancellor 
was approaching the House with his immense retinue, a debate arose whether it 
were better with a few of his Lords (as the prevailing opinion of the House 
was), or with his whole train royally to receive him. ‘ Masters,” quoth Sir 
Thomas More, ‘ forasmuch as my Lord Cardinal lately, ye wot well, laid to our 
charge the lightness of our tongues for things uttered out of this House, it shall 
not, in my mind, be amiss to receive him with all his pomp, with his maces, his 
pillars, his crosses, his pall-axes, his hat and Great Seal too, to the intent that 
if he find the like fault with us hereafter, we may be the bolder from ourselves 
to lay the blame on those whom his Grace bringeth here with him.’ Where- 
upon, the House wholly agreeing, he was received accordingly. When, after he 
had, by a solemn oration, by many reasons, proved how necessary it was the 
demand then moved should be granted, and further showed that less would not 
serve to maintain the King’s purpose ; he, seeing the company sitting still silent, 
and thereunto nothing answering, and contrary to his expectation, showing in 
themselves towards his request no towardness of inclination, said to them, 
‘ Masters you have many wise and learned men amongst you, and sith I come 
from the King’s own person, sent hitherto unto you to the preservation of your- 
selves and all the realm, I think it meet you give me some reasonable answer.’ 
Whereat every man holding his peace, he then began to speak to one Master 
Marney, afterwards Lord Marney : ‘ how say you, Master Marney ?’ who, making 
him no answer, he severally asked the question of divers others accounted the 
wisest of the company, to whom, when none of them all would give so much as 
one word, being agreed before, as custom was, to give answer by their Speaker; 
* Masters,’ quoth the Cardinal, ‘ unless it be the manner of your House, as of 
likelihood it is, by the mouth of your Speaker, whom you have chosen for trusty 
and wise (as indeed he is), in such cases to utter your minds, here is, without 
doubt, a marvellously obstinate silence ;’ and thereupon he required answer of 
Mr. Speaker, who first reverently on his knees excusing the silence of the House, 
abashed at the presence of so noble a personage, able to amaze the wisest and 
best learned of a realm; and then by many probable arguments proving that 
‘for them to make answer was neither expedient nor agreeable with the ancient 
liberty of the House ; in conclusion for himself showed that though they had 
all with their voices trusted him: yet except every one of them could put into 
his own head their several wits, he alone, in so weighty a matter, was unmect 
to make his Grace answer.’ Whereupon, the Cardinal, displeased with Sir 
Thomas More, that had not in this Parliament, in all things satisfied his desire, 
suddenly arose and departed.’ The result was, that but one-half the subsidy 
demanded was voted. More, shortly after the adjournmentof Parliament, visited 
Wolsey at York Place, when the latter remarked to him, ‘I wish to God you 
had been at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker.’ ‘ Your Grace not 
offended, so would I too, my Lord,’ replied Sir Thomas, ‘ for then should I have 
seen the place I have long desired to visit.”" The Chancellor had not only been 
baffled, but found himself turned into ridicule by the imperturbable philoso- 
pher.’’—pp. 18, 14. ‘ 


The style of Mr. McLaughlin is lucid and graphic, and remarkably free 
from those slang expressions which, unhappily for the purity of our lan- 
guage, are so common at the present day, especially in the productions 
of young writers, The only criticism we have to make in the present in- 
stance is, that in our opinion, the author would do well to be more care- 
ful in bestowing praise. Thus, for example, he indulges in considerable 


exaggeration when he tells us that, “ his (More's) literary works were un- 
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rivalled,” that, “ he was not only the father of modern oratory, but the 
precursur of Bacon in philosophy” (page 15). Certainly the Utopia con- 
tains some admirable suggestions; but we think that few who examine 
it will agree with Mr. McLaughlin in the following estimate: ‘* The Utopia 
abounds in many of the wisest political lessons, and from its pages Adam 
Smith has borrowed some of the gravest arguments which are found in 
his economical writings. It will always be read with delight, as the pro- 
duction which has conferred immortality on its venerated author” (/d.) If 
any of the bad passions incident to human nature did not exist in the 
world, then, indeed, the philosophical lessons of the Utopia might possess 
all the importance attributed to them in the extract just quoted ; but of 
what community, save a religious community, can it be said that all its 
members are contented with the necessaries of life; that they cannot be 
charged with either laziness or avarice; that all are willing to work six 
hours a day; that durability and comfort are the only qualities they de- 
sire in their clothing, ete. ? 

We make these remarks not in a fault-finding, but friendly spirit. We 
do so because we think the author is possessed of talent as well as cul- 
ture. Had his Address been an ordinary one of its kind—had it not im- 
pressed us 9s possessing merit, and affording an earnest of better things 
to come—we would have said nothing about it; as it is we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to students generally, as an effort which would do 
no discredit to an alumnus of any university whatever, whether foreign 
or domestic, 


Valedictory Address to the Graduating Class of the Fe malé Medical Colle ge 
of Pennsyloania, at the Twelfth Annual Commencement, March 16, 1864. 
By Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene, with 
announcement of Fifteenth Annual Session. Philadelphia. 1864. 


WE are not of those who sneer at every effort of woman to accomplish 
what has generally been regarded as the duty, or rather the privilege of 
the other sex. We are, indeed, as much opposed to what is vulgarly 
called ‘“*woman’s rights,” as any one. We respect the gentler sex, more 
especially the refined and cultivated class, far too much to wish to see 
them devote themselves to any pursuit requiring the exercise of con- 
siderable physical strength, or which has a tendency to impair that modesty 
and delicacy of feeling which constitute their greatest and most lasting 
charms. But we cannot see that the study and practice of the healing art, 
under certain limitations, has any such tendency. 

As for those female doctors who devote themselves exclusively to the 
treatment of their own sex, we hold that they could not be engaged in a 
nobler or more suitable work; when properly qualified they are as much 


in their proper sphere in this as in the-performance of any other duties 
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whatever. And we are satisfied that the author of the Address before us 
possesses all the necessary qualitications; although we know nothing of 
the lady further than what we learn from her own remarks, as contained 
in this pamphlet. Indeed we know but few physicians of the stronger 
sex capable of delivering a more eloquent and thoughtful “ valedictory,” 
than Doctor Ann Preston; and, we think there are not many intelligent 
persons who read her Address, but will concur in our estimate of its 
character. Thus, for example, what male professor has infused more 
good sense and truth into the same amount of space, during the last six 
months than we have in the following passage? 

‘* The spirit and purpose with which any course is pursued becomes the mea- 
sure of its dignity. It is your aim, as we trust, notmerel to myossevlurek aye 
independent in a pecuniary point of view, but to strengthen and unfold your 
best powers to the utmost, and to make your profession and your lives contri- 
bute to the stock of human enjoyment and human good. This aim will 
naturally make your intercourse with others simple and truthful, and cause you 
to regard the best interests of your patients as your own. 

‘** Deception and pretension, whether practised inside or outside of the pro- 
fession, are the tools of the charlatan ; and although they may for awhile im- 
pose upon the ignorant, yet tame unveils all shams, and, by a sure law, the genuine- 
ness of character ultimately is vindicated. The candor and truthfulness, as weil as 
the skillof the medical adviser ispire confidence, and are elements essential to suc- 
cess. 

‘* As woman, you will occupy peculiar and close relations to the rest of your 
sex. The difficulty of communicating freely in regard co symptoms, has often pre- 
vented suffering women from availing themselves unreservedly of the skill of medical 
men. In your case, this impe diment will be greatly lessened, and the public 
has a right to expect from you increased success in the treatment of some classes 
of diseases, Besides, that same freedom of communication will enable you to 
aid in introducing healthier habits and sounder views into domestic and social 
life.”’ 

The Faculty of the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania are not 
all ladies; quite half if not a larger proportion are gentlemen. But 
were we in need of a physician to-morrow we should feel just as much 
confidence in the skill and ability of the author of this pamphlet, as in 
any of her brother professors; and would as unhesitatingly commit our- 
selves to her care, let the consequences be what they might. 


The Eur, its Diseasesand their Treatment, Illustrated by engravings. By 
Franz Avotpn Moscuzisker, M. D., Occulist and Aurist, author of 
*A Guide to Diseases of the Eye, and their Treatment.” 16mo., 
pp. 319. Philadelphia, Martin & Randall, 1864. 

The author of this work seems to understand his subject. That he has 
studied the best treatises is evident; nor will it be denied that he makes 
good use of his researches, for the benefit of students, if not for the bene- 
fit of those afflicted with the diseases of which he treats. In other words, 
whatever may be his success, or want of success, as a practitioner, he 
leaves us no reason to doubt his skill as a theorist. More than this he 


does not undertake himself, in this book, for he tells us in his preface that 
: 
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his “principal intention in writing it has been to supply the medical stu- 
dent and the young practitioner, with a trustworthy guide to the treat- 
ment of ear diseases.” So far as we can pretend to judge the design has 
been successfully carried out. The volume is got up in tasteful style, 
and well illustrated. 


BELLE-LETTRES, 


Dangerfield’s Rest ; or, Before the Storm. A Novel of American Life and 
Manners. 12mo., pp- 392. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1864. 

We had hoped that if the era of spasmodic literature had not alto- 
gether passed away, that at least we should see no more of its coarser 
specimens ; but anything more vulgar and worthless than that now be- 
fore us we do not remember even Mr. Peterson to have re-christened, and 
sought to palm off in connection with his * balm of a thousand flowers.” 
Some time ago our friend Sheldon was so pious and conscientious that he 
confined himself almost exclusively to the manufacture of theological and 
educational books. True, indeed, his selections of either were not of the 
best kind. As an instance of the former we need only mention the works 
of Spurgeon, which no person of culture or taste would read, let his theo- 
logical opinions be what they may, except his duty as a critic, or as a cler- 
gyman, comp lled him to do 80, in order that he might put the thought- 
less and credulous on their guard against his vagaries. 

While the American publisher was engaged in a quarrel with a weekly 
“sensation”? newspaper, in regard to these theological rhapsodies, we 
ventured to tell the former that it was not worth his while to get into a 


passion about such stuff; that however much it was read, just then, by a 
certain class, its popularity would be of brief duration. An experience 
of two or three months—certainly not more than six months—proved 
that we were right; but far from thanking us for the timely hint he has 
never forgiven us from that day to this; and, from all appearances, it 
is not likely that he ever will. We ought to grieve perhaps for this, but 
we have not time, 


We fear we shall only aggravate the “ difficulty ” now by looking into 
the production before us more closely and. curiously than might seem 
necessary this warm weather, but we cannot help it. We hate imposi- 
tion and charlatanisin so cordially, especially when they assume a liter- 
ary guise, that if our father wrote a book like that before us we could 
hardly refrain from exposing its silliness and vulgarity. We were going 
to add the term viciousness, but “‘ Dangerfield’s Rest’’ is too absurd, too 
feeble and insipid to inculcate any vice excé pt so far as it vitiates the 


taste of those who read it. 


We are well aware that we shall seem unkind as well as severe in 
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these remarks, but it is not the less true on this account that our only mo- 
tive is to discourage as best we can a species of literature which is not 
only injurious to the public taste, but disgraceful to our civilization. It 
may be regarded as an axiom that the first necessary qualification for the 
legitimate pursuit of authorship is to be acquainted with the grammar of 
the language in which one writes. Common sense ranks next, then come 
general intelligence, freedom from prejudice, and various other qualities 
not necessary to mention here, 

Well, in our opinion the author of the present work is not possessed of 
one of those qualifications to the extent required by his self-imposed task, 
When his language is not ungrammatical it is unnatural and bombastic ; 
if itso happens that it is not one or the other, it is imbued with puerile 
narrow-minded prejudice. But even absurdities, prejudice, nay malice itself 
becomes agreeable if enlivened by wit or humor. Who, for example, does 
not forgive Aristophanes for his most malicious sarcasms, even against the 
good and noble Socrates, because we must laugh with the satirist however 
much we sympathize with the philosopher? A similar remark will apply 
to every satirist, modern as well as ancient, who is worthy of the name. 
But when one who has neither wit nor humor, who has not even aschool- 
boy’s knowledge of his mother tongue, undertakes to assail whole commu- 
nities for faults which—if such they be—are beyond their control, the 
predominant feeling in every well regulated mind must be one of rover- 
eign contempt. 

We dare say there are few of our readers who are prepared to believe 
that the present war is not the work of the Southerners, or of the North- 
erners either, but of the foreigners. According to our author genuine 
Americans—that is, those of pure Anglo-Saxon blood—Lave too much 
understanding, intelligence, wisdom, and other great qualities to turn 
their arms against each other, had they not been subjected to the vitia- 
ting and pernicious influence of the brutal and ignorant fereign population 
—all of whom are bad and dangerous to the stability of our institutions, 
with the sole exception of the English portion, who are like lambs in the 
midst of wolves, or like philosophers in the midst of barbarians. 

sut though the Germans, French, Spaniards, ete., are each in a state 
of deplorable ignorance and degradation, the worst of them are passable 
enough compared to the Irish. As for the latter they are so brutal and 
incorrigible a race that it would be hardly strange if they brought on the 
Republic the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah! Need we say that no intel- 
ligent Amer‘can entertains any such views as these? Yet we are called 
upon by the publishers of “ Dangertield’s Rest ” to believe that its author 
has few equals in talent, culture, or literary ability ; thus we are modestly 
and, of course, truthfully informed on one of the fly-leaves of the book, 
that, “ This is the prod iction of a polished and erpe rienced pen, qualified 


by much travel, experience, and much practice in other walks of literature, 
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to attempt an elaborate description of American Life, Politics, Letters, and 
Factions, whose clashing led us to the great Rebellion.” 

Now we shall presently be able to see how much truth there is in 
this recommendation; but before we do so we would ask every reader 
to discard all prejudice which the above observations may have led him 
to entertain against our author, and it is to Americans we address 
ourselves, than whom none are more averse to such odious sentiments. 
We desire to consider the book, not as political, or inimical to any 
race, or any class of our citizens, whether ignorant or learned, but sim- 
ply as a literary production, if, indeed there be any propriety in apply- 
ing the term “literary ” to a performance so crude and peurile. 

The very first sentence of the book is bad English; the pluperfect 
tense being improperly used for the imperfect, evidently because the au- 
thor cares more for sound than sense. But let us transcribe the sentence, 
and add a few more to it that the reader may judge for himself. 

** Whoever had been in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, on Friday, the 24th 
of August, 185—, or more strictly, Aid been at a_ point equidistant from 
Montauk Point and Cape Clear—might have seen the K. M. Steamship Assyria, 
bowling westward as fast as her powerful engines and a free breeze on her quarter 
would allow. It was drawing toward the close of one of those sultry days 
which at sea bring universal lassitude, and heighten the reaction of spirits and vitality 
when the fresh evenum& air stirs in pu fuse of the falling sun. There had been little 


sea running, but a long velvety swell, the remote effect of distant gales, which, 
in the absence of wind, so often usurps the 





luce of «a more perfect ¢ ilm, had swept 
slowly by, unbroken, save where the sharp black-bow of the gallant vessel 
dashed through is sullen bulk, throwing high in air her tireless precursor of glitter 
tng foam.”’ 

What a chaste and appropriate beginning for a polished and experienced 
pen, qualified by much travel! But before we proceed, let us remark 
that the representative Frenchman is a shably unprincipaled person, 
called Toadeater, the type of the Germans, a silly ignoramus. glorying in 
the title of General Von Donk, whose wife “ made her first appearance in 
the business world in the capacity of a laundress,” (p. 7,) while the Irish 
are represented by McSwindle, an individual for whom no conduct is too 
base. We are told that heisa ‘Common Councilman of the Empire City,” 
and that he “used to blacken boots in Sackville street, thirty years 
ago, but has thriven apace in the land of liberty,” (p. 7.) 

The whole thing is put together in so confused and clumsy a manaer, 
that it would be afruitless effort to attempt an analysis of ‘* the characters” 
who are not consitent either with themselves or the theories which they are 
dk signed to illustrate. The course we must pursue therefore, is to glance 
hurriedly through the book, and note in passing, such remarks and re- 
flections as we think will bear us out in our estimate of the book, as the 
work of “a polished and experienced pen.” 

We have already spoken of the exception made in favor of Englishmen ; 


wherever they are introduced they, as well as the Southerners, are as respec- 
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table, “‘noble,”’ &c., as it is possible for our author to make them. Thus, for 


instance we are introduced to one as follows: ‘* Conspicuous in a knot of 


persons, several of whom were noticeable enough, sat, bareheaded, a noble 
looking man of some si xty years of age, * * His figure too, although spare 
was erect and muscular, and when he rose towered some inches above the 
middle height. ** Such was Oliver Vernon, who had he remained in his 
own country, might by this, have been one of the foremost of England's 
legislators and sages but, who, after his thirty years in America, was con- 
tent with his books, his artistic tastes, &e., (p. 8.) The daughter of this 
model gentleman, is Grace Vernon, who of course is a model young lady. 
“Grace Vernon "’ says our author, “ had the air and manners common to 
human beings, as well as animals who have never been hurt and never 
been frightened.” (p. 10.) 

This is intended to be highly complimentary, and need we say that so 
itis? When favorites of the gentler sex are described in this style what 
must the “‘inferiors’’ of the other sex expect? We answer the question 
by quoting the following extract from our author's portraiture of the son 
of Gen. Von Donk: “Not a tallow-faced blackleg crawled out of his hole 


on a morning but gave a leer of approving recognition as Gossamer’s fast 


trotters swung him through Broadway. Not an equivocol bit of brocade of 


crinoline sailed through the afternoon’s crowd but had asimper and a side- 
ling glance of meaning reminiscence as Gossamer took his ante dinner 
saunter.” (p. 32.) Who will dispute the polish and elegance of this language ? 
On the same page we are told about “ his (Von Donk’s) numerous fleeting 


passions for skin ny comediennes or galvan ic danseuses,” whatever that may 


mean. In the next page we are told that ‘ Toadeater also invites himself 


to General Yon Donk’s country house, and subsequently to the houses, 
town or country, of everybody he meets there, and ultimately puts all 
their names down as subscribers to his furthcoming work, ‘The Adven- 
tures of : n Idiot.’” 

Of course we are to regard Toadeater as a fair specimen of the French 
race. But our author is not yet done with the Germans. After he has 
pretty nearly exhausted his vocabulary of slang with the Von Donks he 
takes up ar ther party. “The Heydensuckers,” he says, “ were of an old 
and distinguished Knickerbocker family, whose ancestor, three generations 
ago, kept a Dutch beer-shop on the Battery.” (p. 33.) As for “ MeSwindle, 
who filled such a high civie position,” he “ was simply a drunken navvy.” 
(p. 45.) 

But before we proceed any further, let us remark that there is evidence 
at almost every page that “ Dangerfield’s Rest ’’ was never written by an 
American ; it isthe work of some English “ shop-boy,’’ who wishes to do 
all the mischief he can, and at the same time pick up a few dollars. Far 
be it from us to regard stch a book as affording a fair specimen of the 


views, feelings, motives, or intelligence, of the better class of Englishmen 
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in this country. We have always been of the opinion that there are no 
more liberal writers than the generality of Englishmen who are qualified 
by education and talent to write; none are less disposed to do injustice to 
any class; or more disposed to recognize merit of any kind, let it manifest 
itself wherever it may, among high or low. The class who get up perform- 
ances of this kind in America would not attempt the like at home because 
they know it would be no use; no publisher would buy them or set their 
imprint upon them; indeed, in many cases, if not in the majority, they are 
persons who have left their country for their country’s good, 

We are much mistaken if the book now before us is not from the same 
“ polished and experienced pen ” that produced a work during the “ Know- 
Nothing ” excitement of some years since, entitled “Stanhope Burleigh,” 
the object of which, like that of the present, was to excite strife and mu- 
tual enmity between the native and foreign populations. The author was 
thea, as well as he is now, very much concerned at the great danger to 
which “our cherished institutions” are exposed, by the ignorance and 
depravity of our foreign population, especially by the Irish; but even that 
class of the American people who are the chief patrons of “sensation” 
novels, had understanding enough to spurn “ Stanhope Burleigh.” 

When the present war broke out the public had an opportunity of 
judging who were the friends and who the foes of our institutions, 
While the author of ‘Stanhope Burleigh ” was in durance at Washington, 
on the charge of acting as a spy for the rebels, under pretefice of discharg- 
ing the duties of a newspaper correspondent, the countrymen of Von Donk 
and MeSwindle were freely shedding their blood in defence of those very 
institutions of which it was pretended they were the enemies. So well is 
this knownin the South as well as the North that the rebels have threat- 
ened to expel the starving wives and daughters of the Von Donks and 
MecSwindles, It is not strange that this should be done, but it is strange 
that the same people should be attacked in the North, as they are in this 
book, while they are still fighting for the salvation of the country. 

Now let the reader bear in mind the recommendation of the publisher, 
that this is the production of one “qualified by much travel, experience 
and literary practice in other walks of literature,” &c., and see how well it 
coincides with the character of the author of “Stanhope Burleigh,” as 
developed since the war commenced, Yet the publisher of the perform- 
ance before us has the barefacedness to assure the public that, ‘it will be 
especially attractive to those who believe in the indestructibility of the 
Union, and to those who desire to see the American people rise through 
their present ordeal to a higher standard in morals and manners” (!) (See 
first fly-leaf at the end of ‘“ Dangerfield’s Rest.”) We had marked several 
other passages W hich we intended to extract as specimens; but on reflee- 
titon we think the dose we have already given from the performance is 


quite large enough. 
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Our Country in its relation to the Past, Present, and Future. A National 
Book, consisting of Original articlzs in Prose and Verse. Contributed 
by American writers. Edited by Mrs. Lrvcotn Pures. Baltimore. 
1864. 

Tue editor of this volume has acquitted herself of her new task in a 
manner that does credit to herself, and those who know Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps need not be informed that this is high praise. It is true that there 
are articles in “‘ Our Country’? which might be easily criticised ; but we 
cheerfully admit that there are fewer such than we should have expected 
to find in any similar work—so few, indeed, that we are very willing to 
pass them over without indicating any particular fault. It is a much more 
agreeable task to us to commend what is good, and we have opportunities 
enough to do so in the present instance, 

Mr. Everett’s paper on “ The Restoration of the Union’’ deserves to 
be carefully read; different times, while glancing over it, we could not 
help wishing that its author were in the place of Mr. Lincoln, or, at least, 
that the latter knew as much about statesmanship, and the dignity which 
should characterize the head of a great nation like ours, as the former, 
although we felt that it was something like wishing that a fourth-rate 
city off in Illinois were equal in intelligence, culture, and talent to the 
modern Athens. The Rev. Dr. Peabody’s paper, entitled, ‘‘ To what Pur- 
pose is this Waste?” is pervaded by the true philosophic spirit; nor is it 
anything the less a fine specimen of Christian piety on this account. 

Mrs. Sigourney contributes two poems, respective:y entitled, ‘* The Stars 
of my Country Country’s Sky,” and “ Sympathy,” neither of which is un- 
worthy of her reputation as one of the sweetest and most thoughtful of 
our minstrels. Owing doubtless to some blunder of ours the New Eng- 
land poetess imagines that we have no admiration for her poems; let us 
assure her thus, in passing, that she is entirely mistaken. The two poems 
now before us we have read several times, and the oftener we read the 
more we admire them. This is particularly true of “ Sympathy,” which 
we regard as a real gem; we would gladly print the whole, but can only 
make room for the first stanza on the present occasion : 

‘*My country weepeth sore 
Above her fallen brave, 
By field, by grove, by stream they lie, 
Their faces toward their native sky, 
And scarcely find a grave.”’ 

In this we have melody, grace and tenderness, and it is su asse ain [rdp 
these qualities by the stanza which succeeds it. 

We are glad to see from the “* National Hymn” and “ Universal Peace’’ 
of Mrs. Emma Willard, that her fine intellect still retains its pristine 

freshness and vigor. ‘ Our Country” contains at least one other con- 


tribution from a female pen, the perusal of which has afforded us plea- 
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sure—we mean “Women of the Times,” by Mrs. C. B. W. Flanders. Every 
sensible woman, whether matron or maid, will know how to profit by the 


suggestions made in this paper, especially as it is written in a style so 
lively and attractive. 


But we must not forget what the gifted and accomplished editor herself 
has contributedto the ** National Book.” We think we find the traces of 
her pen in more than one article, but can only speak with certainty of 
her ‘ Historical Sketch,” in blank verse, which is quite a long poem, and 
possesses considerable merit. The author treats the subject under different 
heads, commencing with “The Ancient World,” 


then passing to “The Dis- 
covery of America,” ‘“ The Spaniards in America,’ “The American 
Revolution,” “Secession and Rebellion,” &e., &&. We think we cannot 
more appropriately close these hurried and desultory remarks than by 


quoting the following passage, which completely unmasks secession, and 
at the same time affords a pretty fair average specimen of the poetical 
powers of the author, although it is but fair to add that it is by no means 
the best morceau we could cull from the “ Historical Sketch :” 


SECESSION AND REBELLION 


It is but simply we attempt to urge 

Our duties to our country—yet ’tis meet 

That all should know, and knowing seek to do 
That term ‘+ Secession /’’ what may it imply ? 
1 ask of you, fair friends, who boldly flaunt 
The word, as if *twere something newly found 
T’ express some virtue hitherto unknown. 
Hast thou reflected on its import well? 

If language hath a sense,and words are aught 
But idle breath, this hissing serpent-sound 
Conveys an evil meaning—broken faith, 
Destruction to the principle of life, 

The very ins 











trument which Satan wields 
To gain man to his wicked purposes 
‘ Secede from God,’’ the serpent hisp’d to Eve, 

Act for yourself,’ and you shall then be wise, 
‘* Leave your paternal roof ’’ the tempter says, 
To simple maiden trembling on the brink 
Of the dark precipice, which before her yawns— 
7» leave, forsake, secede, all are but terms 
Comvertible—though in the modern sense, 
Secession means rebellion to the laws, 
And deadly efforts to destroy the land 
So dear unto our fathers, who had deem’d 
Their sons would cherish with their heart’s best blood. 
And why lay hand profane upen the ark 
Of safety to the country, th’ united weal 
Of all the States ; would’st stab the parent’s heart, 
Stop the life-pulse which throbs within her veins? 
Then dead were all the members, al! depend 
Upon one common life—then guard it well 
For such a parricidal act, what cause ? 
Was’t fear of intermeddling with their rights 
That caused the insurrection of the Sout 
Fear is not fact ; far better 'twe ald have 
To wait for overt act, than thus to rush 
To swift destruction ng the migh ty ~ wer 
Ot an indignant nati m resolve 
To guard its rights, arr dew er the cx ost might be. 


been 
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Chaucer's Legende of Goode Women, Edited. with an Introduction and 
Notes, glossorial and critical. By Hiram Corson. 16mo., pp. 145. 
Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt, 1864. 

Tue character of this volume will be sufficiently understood from the 
title page, which we have thus copied, by all who have any intelli- 
gent acquaintance with early English literature. All we need add is, that 
what the editor has promised he has faithfully and successfully performed. 
Ilis notes are copious, exhibit extensive research, and are generally accu- 
rate. The publisher has done his part very creditably. Mr. Leypoldt re- 
produces those rare old works with so much genuine taste, that we should 
like to see him give us a series of books of the same epoch. We would 
have at least two more poems from Chaucer, namely, the Canterbury 
Tales and the House of Fame, nor would it be amiss to give the Wife of 
Bath with the latter, in a style uniform with the “ Legende of Goode 
Women.” 


Poems. By Wenry Peterson. Philadelphia. J, B. Lippincott & Co, 
1863, 

We have long been curious to see whether we could find a good Ame- 
rican book bearing the imprint of the enterprising gentlemen who pub- 
lish this ; but whether it be that our taste and perception are at fault, or 
that the good ones escape our notice, we have not yet succeeded quite to 
our satisfaction. We confess that before the war commenced we did not 
concern ourselves much about the books sent “ out West,” so that 
as the Messrs. Lippincott manufactured principally for that market, we 
did not scrutinize their publications very closely. But now that the 
western people have defended the Union cause so nobly, we think they 
should be protected from imposition, whether it assumes the shape of 
quack literature or quack medicine. 

Accordingly we take up the volume before us and glance at its con- 
tents, in order to see whether it is such as we could recommend to our 
western friends, and to their good-natured cousins in Philadelphia. We 
should like very much to present them something fresh and attractive as 
a recreation after the good work they have done, but we may as well 
admit in advance that we have not found such yet. 

We know nothing of the would-be minstrel ; but we cheerfully give him 
credit for doing the best he can. His strain is ambitious enough, but it is 
too harsh; since the truth must be told, his muse is too suggestive of 
Highland bagpipes, out of tune. Here and there a note, or two, or three, 
seem agreeable enough, but we fear we derive this impression more from 
their contrast with the prevailing discordant notes than to any native 
sweetness which they possess themselves; for although the substance of 
them is borrowed, the author tampers with them to such an extent that 


he very nearly makes them his own during the process, 
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Had he let the gallant dead alone, however, we do not know that we 
should have found any fault with his performances; we rather think we 
should have passed them by without a word, as we do scores of similar 
productions. But nothing grates more disagreeably on our ears than bad 
rhymes, ground out ostensibly as a tribute to the dead, but really to im- 
press the living with what does not exist, namely, the genius of the 
author. 

All this is, however, merely an opinion. The estimate of others may be 
very different, but we will give our reasons for ours. There is no friend of the 
Union, we are sure, who did not regret the untimely fall of Captain Lyon. 
No doubt the author of the volume before us has fully participated in this 
regret, but the verses he has perpetrated on Lyon, and which are the first 
presented to us, rather detract from his glory than contribute anything to 
it. We have not room for long extracts, but they are not necessary. A 
few lines here and there will be quite sufficient to show whether we are 
right or wrong. Thus both the hero and his men are complimented as 
follows: 

“ Their leader’s troubled soul looked forth 
From eyes of troutded brightness ; 


Sad soul! the burden of the North 
Had pressed out all us lightness.’ —p. 10. 


The “ troubled brightness,” and pressing out “all its 'izhtness,” are 
rather equivocal expressions at best. Butas this is a fragment it may not 
do justice to the author; we therefore give two consecutive stanzas in 
their integrity : 


* General, come lead us !’ loud the ery 
From a brave band was ringing— 
‘ Lead us, and we will stop, or die, 
That battery's awful singing.’ 
He spurred to where his heroeg stood, 
Twice wounded—no wound knowing— 
The fire of battle in his blood 
And on his forehead glowing. 


Oh, cursed for aye that traitor’s hand, 
And cursed that aim so deadly, 
Which smote the bravest of the land, 
And dyed his bosom redly. 

Serene he lay while past him prest 
The battles furious billow, 

And calmly as a babe may rest 
Upon ils mother’s pillow.’’—p. 10. 


“ That battery’s awful singing,” and “dyed his bosom redly,” are ex- 
pressions quite in keeping with the comparison of a brave officer lying 
dead in his gore to a babe resting on its mother’s pillow. Had the author 
of “ The Burial of Sir John Moore” written in this strain, nobody would 
havesung his song. But it may be asked whether the author is not more 
natural, or rather less absurd and puerile, in portraying the tenderer 
affections of domestic life; well, we shall see. No one will deny that 
there is poetry in a pretty little girl, even though she be not one’s 
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daughter. Well one of four stanzas, entitled, “* My Little Daughter” runs 
thus : 


‘* | have a little daughter, 
And blessings on the hour 
She first came to her father’s house 
As a token of God's power. 
As a token of God’s power 
» bless, and soothe, and bind 
Heart unto heart, strong unto weak, 
And man to all mankind.’’—p. 20. 


It is unpleasant to say that this is silly, but we cannot more truly 
deseribe it by any other term. Still when our poet hits upon an appro- 
‘ priate subject he can make as near an approach to acertain species of the 





. . . . . 
sublime as he does to the ridiculous in his graver moments. In proof of 
this we need only transcribe his ‘* Sonnet and acrostic to Abraham Lin- 
coln.” This is too good a thing to mutilate, although it hasa strong odor 
of shoddy. Let every reader of taste and sensibility be prepared to admire 
the following : 

** A man raised up by Heaven, oh, Chief / art thou ! 
Both bold and prudent, fitted for the hour ! 
Resolved to hold with iron hand the dower 
And birthright of the Free, and keep thy vow ! 
He who ne’er loved kings, to thee may bow 
As unto one annointed by God’s power— 

Man of the People | rising as a tower, 

Like Saul, among thy brethren? Oh, be now 

In soul our Samuel, hearkening to the Lord, 

Nor spare the cursed Agag of our land ! 

Cutout that cancer with war’s sure-edg’d sword ! 
Oh, mercifully cruel be thy hand ! 

Long centuries hence thy name shall shine as one 

No blame can cloud—our second Washington.’’—p. 51. 

Since we have a President who is at once like Saul, like Samuel, and 
like Washington, we need give ourselves little trouble about the war, or 
how it will end. Should General Grant make any blunder before Rich- : 


mond let nobody be uneasy, for have we not yet in reserve our Saul, our 
Samuel, and our second Washington, each as bold as he is prudent ! 
Seriously we had hoped that the high price of paper would keep pro- 
ductions of this kind out of the market, but Mr. Lippincott has a peculiar 
knack for selling even things that are unsaleable under ordinary circum- 
stances. We cheerfully admit, however, that the volume before us is not 
entirely useless, and should not besold at even seven cents a pound for waste 
paper. Any serious person having the work need not read “ Hervy’s 
Meditations on the Tombs,” since our poet's description of Laurel Hi] 





Cemetery is pretty much on the same plan, and the similarity in style also 
is so great that we could hardly tell which gives the most bombastic 
whine. 











Musical Sketches. By Ettst Potxo. Translated from the Sixth German 
Edition. By Fanny Fuller. 16mo. pp. 297. Philadelphia. Fredrick 
Leypoldt, 1864. 

This neat volume is worthy of its title in more than one sense; the 

“Sketches” are really musical, they are imbued with the essence of 
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poetry. Thanks to the enthusiasm of the author for this; she might fail 
if she attempted to write a poem in verse; but she possesses a sort of 
electric power in prose, at least when pouring forth her soul on music, 
which reminds us of that inimitable treatise of Longinus on the Sub- 
lime, in which he everywhere attains, himself, to the sublimity which he 
so finely describes, and so warmly admires in the masterpieces of anti- 
jnity. There is no lover of music whose taste is so fastidious, but he will 
find something to admire, and many a valuable suggestion in ‘“‘ Musical 
Sketches.” 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Industrial Bi gr uphy » Jron-workeras and Tool-makers. By SAMUEL 
Suites. Author of “Self-help,” ‘‘ Brief Biographies,” &c. 12mo. pp. 
410. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864. 

Mr. Smires has done good work for the rising generation; and he is 


me of the very few who improve in each suceeding book. The present 


volume shows much more research than any previous one ; and it is more 
valuable in proportion. We have often maintained in this journal and 
elsewhere, that most of the improvements and inventions which are now 
oasted of as the works of the present generation, were well known to 
the ancients, 

The author of this work entertained the populdt opinion on the sub- 
ject until recently—that is until he had taken the trouble to study and in- 
estigate. This has satisfied him how much mistaken he had been for the 
rreater part of his life; and he has recorded the results of his researches 
for the benefit of others. Referring to different inventions which the 
moderns have revived, not invented, our author observes: ‘“ One of the 
nost important of these is the use of steam, which was well known to 
the ancients; but though it was used to grind drugs, to turn a spit, and 
to excite the wonder of the credulous, a long time elapsed before it be- 
came employed as a useful motive power.” p. 214. 

He then quotes a passage from Friar Bacon, who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century, in which the following remarks occur: “ Instruments may 
be made by which the largest ships, with only one man guiding them, 
will be carried with greater velocity than if they were full of sailors. 
Chariots may be constructed that will move with ineredible rapidity 
without the help of animals.” (ib.) Mr. Smiles has also become a be- 
liever in the high antiquity of printing. Hethinks it was known not only 
to the ancient Chinese, but also to the ancient Romans. The latter, he 
says, “even nsed stereotypes, or immovable printing types, to stamp impres 
sions on their pottery, specimens of which still exist.” (p. 215.) Further 

n he quotes from Darwin’s Botanic Garden, published in 1788, the re- 
markable couplet, 


‘Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam ! afar 
} . 


Drag the s parge and drive the rapid car." 
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Among other inventions, which, in the opinion of Mr. Smiles, were 
known to the ancients are gunpowder, rifled muskets, revolving pistols, 
the Congreve rocket, anaesthetics, the daguerreotype, &e. &c. In short, 
the whole series of Mr. Smiles ought to find a place in every family. They 


ich ex- 


have but one fault; their style is by no means a good specimen. S$ 

ressions as “it become employed,” instead of *“* it was employed,” are too 
S i .- 

frequent. They are to be read then for the large amount of multifarious 


information which they contain, not for the formation of a good Englisl 











Father Matthew: a Biography. By Joun Francis Macurrg, M. P. 
12mo. pp. 557. New York. D. & J. Sadlier & Co, 1864, 


Ifap this work reached us in time for our March number, we should 
have devoted an elaborate paper to it, for it 


was our privilege to be an 
eye-witness of the greatest and most remarkable of those labors of Father 
Mathew, which rendered him illustrious throughout Europe and America, 
and which endeared him to the generous and philanthropic of all deno- 
minations of Christians, 

Even at this late day, we cannot lay the book aside without at least 
referring to it as the record of a good man’s life. Those who had not an 
opportunity of actually witnessing the wonderful intluence exercised by 
Father Mathew, or of appreciating the nebleness of his motives, would 
naturally think, in spite of his reputation as a benefactor of his race, that 
his biographer indulges in exaggerated praise. We confess that we should 
have thought so ourselves had we not, as we have said, seen both his la- 
bors and their results. 

Did we live five hundred years, no matter how far away, we could 
nevor forget the strange, wonderful scenes, in which the subject of this 
biography was the chief actor. That tens of thousands of persons of all 
ues, including the sick, the lame and the blind, as well as the most in- 
veterate and degraded drunkards, should collect from a cireumference of 
at least thirty miles, at a day’s warning, and prostrate themselves before 
the modest, unassuming little priest, who was constantly telling thera that 
he made no pretence to any miraculous power, seems more like a dream 
than the stern reality it was; but what seemed most marvellous to every 
thinking person was, that those whom magistrates and police, poverty 
and misfortune, had failed for years, to cure of intemperance, becaine as 
sober as the most bashful maiden after they had taken that simple pledge 
from the hands of the good father. We are glad to find his life so well 
written; indeed the book is one which no one could read without protit 


let him belong to what sect he may. 
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The Tanner-Boy, and how he became Lieutenant-General. By Masor 
Pexniman. Boston. Robert Brothers: 1864. 

WE are sorry that this little book did not reach us in time; for, a’. 
though it isintended chiefly for boys, we find much in it spages, even during 
the brief glance we have been able to take at it, which would interest most 
men at the present moment. It is no “sensation” book, or catcW-penny : 
indeed, the reputation of the publishers, comparatively young as they are in 
the trade, would be a sufficent guarantee against this. Not only does Ma- 
jor Penniman given us an interesting narrative of the life of the brave 
and accomplished commander of the Army of the Potomac, but he also 
gives the reader an insight into the character of all the principal battles 
in which the hero lias taken part. In short, the book contains abundant 
evidence that Grant should be our next President, in preference to ascore 
of candidates like Mr. Lincoln, could the whole number be combined into 


one, 


Christian Missions; their Agents and their Results, 2 vols. Svo. pp. 644, 
479, xxxv. New York. D. &. J. Sadlier & Company. 1864. 


ALToGEeTHneER independently of their religious character, these volumes 
possess considerable historical value ; for they are evidently compiled by 
a scholar, who is not afraid of research, and who at the same time wields 
a graphic and unpredjudiced pen, In their scope they embrace every cor- 
ner of the world where the Christian missionary has found a resting-place, 
We are glad to see that the author has the good sense to do justice to the 
superior liberality of American Protestants. ‘In tracing” he says “this 
fins| chapter of a history which we have now almost completed, we shall 
once more use, as we have done throughout these volumes, the te stimony 
of Protestant authorities; and if we have had reason to feel surprise at the 
vigor with which they have denounced the operations of their co-reli- 
gionists in all other lands, astonishing candor and truthfulness, which, 
wth rare exceptions, are the honorable characteristics of American wri- 
ters, including the eminent names of Washington and Franklin, of Irving 
and Channing, will be found to supply evidence at least as valuable as any 
hitherto produced, and perhaps still more remarkable than any for copious 
ness, prec ision, and emphasis.”’ (vol. ii. p. 221). Hlow much more creditable 
and Christian-like it is for opponents to speak of each other in this style, 
than in the language of abuse and vituperation! The copious alphabetical 
index, and index of authors, considerably enhance the value of * Christian 
Missions.” 
The Nati nal Almanae and Annual Record, for the year 1864, 12mo., pp 
O41. Philadelphia: Gc. W. ] 
Tne editor has contrived to compress an incredible amount of multi 
m 


frricus information into this volume—certainly more than any other 
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American almanac has ever contained. Nor has any similar American 
work been so cosmopolitan; for besides presenting us ail important 
statistics relative to our own national and state governments, it also takes 
cognizance of “ foreign countries, their areas, populations, governments, 
sovereigns, ministries, finances, armies, navies, commerce, navigation,” &c" 
In short, were we to mention half the subjects on which it gives informa- 
tion, we should seem to those unacquainted with it to indulge in oriental 
hyperbole. Suffice it, therefore, to state the simple fact, that it is a most 
valuable acquisition to any library, and that its value is considerably en- 


hanced by its copious and excellent alphabetical index. 


ART. 





Catalogue of the Thirty ninth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. 1564. . 

Ir would afford us sincere pleasure to say that the prospects of art in 
New York are improving, if we felt such to be the case; but we cannot 
pretend that we do. It is no good to eulogize progress which does not 
manifest itself; on the contrary, in our opinion, it does much harm. If 
we are wrong, then so much the better for art, for there is not one of 
about a hundred of our artists who has not found critics to pronounce 
him second only to some great master, whose fame is world-wide; and 
the works of all our artists seen at our Annual Exhibition are praised in 
terms equally extravagant. 


] cen- 


It seems to us that it would be much better to admire less an 
sure more. We trust that none are more willing to bestow hearty 
praise on true merit than we are ourselves; and for this we claim no 
credit; we think it is our duty; but should we confine,ourselves exclu 
sively to beauties, and take no notice of defects? Is not this the e; i- 
taph style of criticism, if it be criticism at all? 

A man of genius is rarely annoyed at being criticised, no matter how 
severely—never, if he possesses a cultivated taste, and that the criticism 
is of the legitimate kind; for one of the first lessons he learns is to criti- 
cise himself. We do not mean by this that any artist or author should be 
indifferent to criticism; nor do we believe that true genius ever was. No 
artist worked harder to please the public and avoid censure than Angelo ; 
and no author did so more than Dante. 

The reason of this is obvious enough; it is to be found in the princi 
ple that we are sensitive of what judgment the world, or any particular 
part of it, will pass on our productions precisely in proportion as we are 
ambitious to excel. This is what the French Horace means whien hie tells 
the author that if he fears public censure, he must not only criticise hiu 


self, but induce his friends to criticise him also, 
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“ Craignez-yous pour vos vers la cesure publique ? 
Soyez-vous a yous méme un severe critique, 
L’ ignorance Toujours est préte 4 s admirer 
Faites-vous des amis prompts a vous censurer.”’ 

These are our reasons for what sometimes may seem harsh; but it is 
as unreasonable to blame such harshness, as it is to blame the surgeon for 
using the lancet where the gentle salve has proved useless. If we are sick, 
our physician does not give us agreeable draughts, but generally bitter 
ones. On the same principle, no competent, honest tutor will tell his pu- 
pil that he is right, when he knows him to be wrong. Both Angelo and 
Raphael tell us that to nothing did they owe their success and fame, more 
than to severe criticism, which they received when they thought them- 
selves they had attained the higest excellence; each admits that he felt 
mortified, but adds in nearly the same words that it was a mortification 
that did him incalculable good. All who have treated the subject, are 
of opinion that the King of Macedon never made a wiser, or more use 
speech, than that in which he told Aristotle that he should say to his pu. 
pil, Alexander, not what would flatter his vanity, but what would improve 
his taste; and we learn from Xenophon, that several of the tutors of Cyrus 
were dismissed by that prince’s mother, for no other reason than that they 
had not the courage to tell him the truth in regard to himself. 

We confess that we would not have proceeded thus far without speak- 
ing of the paintings at the present exhibition, but, that in our view, there 
is not much to be said of them, with a few exceptions. Perhaps the war 
is the cause; or there may be a variety of causes ; but at all events, certain 
it is, that we cannot boast much of our Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition, 
If we can depend on our judgment, and it has not been hastily formed 


+} 


(for we have several times visited the Academy during the present month, 
and spent hours in carefully examining painting after painting, and com- 


} 


he good, bad, and indifferent with each oth 


paring t er), it is the worst we 
have had for several years. We do not mean that none pleased us, or that 
we did not meet with works of genius, for this was not the case, as we 
will presently endeavor to show, although our observations in this depart- 
ment of our journal must necessarily be brief. 

But what we object to, and what the artists should object to still more, 
is indiscriminate eulogy. The way to improve the latter, is not to inflate 
them with vanity. They are addressed by some of our critics, as if the fine 


arts cast all other arts and sciences into the shade; or, as if the pen for in- 


} 
‘ 


stance, were not after all, much more powerful, even for painting, than the 
brush. ‘Of all kinds of imitation,” says M. de Keratry, “ words are the 
most rapid; it is they also which produce most effect.’ Who will deny 
this? Weall admire the works of the great masters, but which of the 
best have left us such paintings as Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, Dante, 
or Shakespeare?) Not one! If we inquire which are the best paintings 
and sculptnres, we shall find that they are those which the word painters 


have invented or conceived. 
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Angelo, at the meridian of his glory and fame, had no higher ambition 
than to reproduce on canvass, or in sculpture, the sublime creations of 
Virgil and Dante. It has been well and truly said that twenty-two let- 
ters, the representatives of which would fit in the hand of a child, are 
suflicient to transmit the Iliad and the /Eneid to the last day of the 
earth’s existence. Can the same be said of the noblest ciefs-d’eucres of 
the ancient and modern world? 

Let all due praise be given, we repeat, to the fine arts; their refining 
influence on the mind is equal to the delight they afford those capable of 
appreciating their beauty and sublimity; but the best specimens of them 
are not so efficient in either respect as great epics like the Iliad or the 
Eneid. Neither Angelo nor Raphael could have given us any such con- 
ception of Eve or Satan as Milton has done; and what painter or 
sculptor that has ever lived could equal the portraitures which Shake- 
speare has left us of Hamlet, King Lear, and Othello? 

For their own credit’s sake, as well as for the benefit of art, our 
critics should bear these facts in mind; although we cheerfully admit 
that all do not indulge in the indiscriminate eulogy of which we com- 
plain, not only in the interest of art, but also in that of good taste. We 
have remarked that the Round Table and Albion have had very creditable 
articles on the present exhibition. We cannot, indeed, agree with either 
in al] it has said, but we cordially agree with each in much it has said. 
Other journals may have evinced equal taste and discrimination, but if so 
their criticisms have escaped our observation. 

We have never seen so little variety or so much sameness in so large a col- 
lection of paintings as that at our present exhibition. If it contains a sin- 
gle classic piece it has escaped our recollection. There are but few his- 
torical pieces, and these are by no means of a high order. Perhaps the 
principal is Mr. Lang’s “ Intended Assassination of Queen Elizabeth by a 
Scotch Lady in Male Attire,” which is a very respectable performance, but 
not above mediocrity. It will require not a little scrutiny to distinguish 
the would-be assassin from those who surround her, by any natural indica- 
tion of passion which the painter has given her. But wethink Mr. Lang 
is capable of better efforts; if he would only study expression more, and 
be less formal, not to say theatrical, in his attitudes, we think he would 
succeed much better. We do not suppose he will thank us for this sug- 
gestion, although if we did not think he possesses merit, we should pass 
his picture by without a word, as we shall those of scores of others. 

Mr. Vedder's “ Lair of the Sea Serpent” is one of the best pieces in the 
exhibition, although it represents one of the most hideous and repulsive 
of monsters. While examining it one tries to console himself that in re- 
ality no such beast exists—this is the effort of the reason; but the eye 
seems to contradict it, so wonderfully life-like does the loathsome animal 


appear, while contemplating the beautiful scene around him, as if con- 
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scious of his own power, and despising that of all t 


he world besides. It 
would take pages to do justice to this piece, and the remarks of which it 
is suggestive, if properly made, would not be unacceptable to any one 
having a taste for the terrible and revolting; but our lessening space 
reminds us that we must pass hurriedly on. 

We should also like to linger here with Mr. Gifford’s “ Twili 


Adirondacks,” as we have at the exhibition; for this is a genuine work of 





rhtin the 





art. It makes the nearest approach to perfection of any pic ce in the exhi- 
bition. In short, it has afforded us so much pleasure that we are very un- 
willing to say that it is to be regretted the coloring is not better than it 
is; that is, more sober, more natural. We know that persons of excellent 
taste differ with us on this point, and they may be right and we wrong; 
yet if we were permitted to give Mr. Gifford one word of advice, and 
only one, we would tell him to study nature more in his coloring, and 
that in proportion as he did so, he would approach nearer and nearer per- 
fection. With scarcely more than one exception, the portraits, of which 
there is a considerable number, are very inferior. That of Judge Nelson 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, No. 248, by Carl Brandt, is in- 
deed very good. This is perfectly natural and faithful throughout. Were 
it not that the right hand is in a somewhat constrained position, and that 
the coloring is a little too sombre, this might be regarded as a chef- 
@eurre, if indeed it is not entitled to that character as it is for its truly 
life-like expression. 

Perhaps we should have spoken of “ Columbus Making his Will,” by 
Mr. May, when alluding to the historical pieces. At all events, we 
would have done so but were unwilling to speak of it as it impressed us» 
because we know from experience that the artist is capable of better efforts, 
It may be said that he deserves to be censured all the more on this account, 
for producing so wretched a burlesque on so illustrious a subject ; but we 
must remember that the best artists as well as the best authors, some- 
times fail, and that when they do so it is ungenerous to aggravate by 
severe criticism the mortification which they themselves must feel. 

But no such plea can be made for the artists who have exhibited those 
two portraits of Moses Il. Grinnell, one (Mr. Eaton) making him look 
like a western drover in his Sunday clothes, and with his face as red as 
if spontaneous combustion were just about to supervene; while the other 
(Mr. Bull) gives him both the air and the attitude of a country dancing 
master, We admit indeed that, without doing violence to nature, they 
could not make him look very intellectual, or very refined; and we also 
admit that each does justice tothat “ purse-proud’’ expression, which is 
one of the most striking, if not one of the most vulgar traits of the Wall 
street insurance president. 

Not far from Mr. Grinnell hangs another insurance president, Mr. 


James Lorimer Graham, who is ade to look too much like a tailor that 
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believes clothes rather than brains make the man. This is not what we 
should have expected from Mr. Elliott, to several of whose productions 
we have assigned a high rank in the scale of merit; but perhaps the fault 
is not entirely his, in this instance, for it is a very common weakness with 


insurance functionaries to wish to be represented as something very dif- 





ferent from what they are. We do not mean that Mr. Graham needs any 
white-washing in the vulgar sense of the expression ; although we confess 
we would not give much for his policy. What we do mean is that he is, 
painted too much in the style of “‘a nice young man for a small tea 
party.” 

There are several portraits by ladies, which, if they do not show a 
very high order of talent, have no very serious defects, while some of 
them seem to give earnest of better things to come. This is true, for 
example, of the portraits of Miss Ransom, Miss Cooper, and Mis3 Conant. 
Nor do the ladies appear to much disadvantage in the present exhibition, 
in the department of landscape. They do not, indeed, remind us of 
Lavinia Fontana, Maria Rotresto, Irene di Spilimberg, or Artemisia Gen- 
teleschi; although there are two or three, whose pieces are not unworthy 
of comparison with some of the productions of those celebrated artists. 
One of the ladies who may claim this distinction is Mrs. Van Norman, 
whose “ View of Mount Carter,” No. 181, and “The Androscoggin from 
the Lead Mine Bridge,’ 172, evince a genuine appreciation of the beau- 
ties of nature. There is no seeking after effect apparent in either; no 


effort to be brilliant. It is evident that what the artist means is to imi- 








tate nature in her calm, sober guise, and we think that few, possessed of 


true taste, can examine her sketches with an impartial eye without ac- 
knowledging, that in what she has attempted she has been remarkably 
successful. There are several other artists, male and female, of whose 


productions we have taken notes, with the intention of doing justice to 


their merits, without overlooking their faults; but as we sould say more 


of the latter than of the former, because there are more of them their 





authors will be as well pleased that our limited space constrains us to pass 






them over in silence. 
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Ninth A inual Repu rt of the Insurance C mmissic ners o;7 the Common- 


wealth of Vassachusetts. 1864. PartIl. Marine and Fire Insurance. 
Part Il. Li é Ins rance, LS64. 











If those intending to insure either their properties, or their lives, or 
who have done so already, would read these public documents more than 
they do, they would be much less liable to imposition than they are at 
present. When we first undertook to state facts of this kind, we had 


two-thirds of the insurance fraternity howling after and abusing us, pro- 
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claiming in large placards (published in the newspapers as advertisements), 
that the only question was whether we were actuated by malice, or whether 
our ignorance on the profound and mysterious subject of insurance was 
not so great that we did not know what we were saying. 

True, it was otherwise with companies who had nothing to conceal, 
and nothing to fear; the latter, instead of evincing any indignation, were 
glad to see the whole business fully discussed. Thus, while the quacks 
can never forgive us, we have the pleasure of numbering the most respect- 
able and most reliable underwriters in the United States among our best 
friends. But now, except on rare occasions, the charlatans think it as 
well to conceal their indignation against us, for unmasking their proceed - 
ings. They have learned two facts in regard to us; first, that we are not 
to be frightened by noise, such as they can make; and secondly, that we 
are not of those who speak before they think, or who undertake to treat 
a subject without having made any attempt to study it. In other words, 
they have discovered that we take pains to investigate the fects before we 
make any comment upon them. 

If it be said that this is but our own estimate of our labors, or that we 
are claiming more credit than we deserve, we reply that the official docu- 
ments of the States of New York and Massachusetts fully corroborate the 
worst charges we have made against the insurance quacks, and that we 
are equally sustained by the same documents in the views we put forward 
nearly two years ago, as to the fact that twenty honest and reliable com- 
panies are better than a hundred of the opposite character. Thus in our 
first article in this journal on the Quackery of Insurance Companies, 
published in September, 1862, we used the following language: “ We 
have now before us a list of one hundred and eighty insurance offices, all 
in New York [the number is now over 200]. We think it is within the 
truth to say that of the companies represented by these, not more than 
twenty are doing a legitimate business; and may it not be added that the 
same number would be sufficient to meet the wants of all who are disposed 
to have their lives or properties insured? This would leave a surplus of 
one hundred and sixty offices.” 

“ Allowing twenty functionaries of various grades, from the President 
down to the canvasser, or ‘drummer,’ which it will be admitted is a 
moderate estimate, on an average, and we have an aggregate of insurance 
quacks, amounting in round numbers to three thousand two hundred 
(3,200), quite a ‘formidable brigade.’” |The quacks pretended to find it 


very difficult to decide whether our malice, ignorance, or imbecility, 
had most to do with this statement. But now, two years later, after 
hundreds have been swindled and ruined, we have substantially the same 
facts from the Insurance Commissioners. The following extract from the 


publication before us will serve as a specimen: 
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‘* Without securing on the whole any economy of management the minute 
sub-division into independent local companies violates the first principle of the science 
of msurance. ‘this is the common interest of all who own dwellings, and could 
be best managed by having one central institution with local branches, and the 
pay of the managers, both central and local, should vary between certain 
maxima and minima inversely as the losses within the districts under their 
management. This organization would be better for all concerned, even if the 
minimum working expenses were to be just what they are now. Every one 
would get his insurance as cheap as now in the best companies, and there would 
be none of that intense suffering from the failure of insurance patd for, and not much of 
the litigation which is now so expensive, useless, and disgraceful. What might be done if 
the system were to be created anew, it is easy enough to see—not so easy to see 
how to cure what we have, or, indeed, how to kill it. It is important, however, 
to know just what the system is, as it stands, both in law and in fact.’’—Ninth 


An. Report of the Ins. Commis. of the Com. of Mass., p. ii. 

But the Commissioners speak still more significantly than this: well 
satisfied that fraudulent returns have become quite common, they 
think it necessary that a special law should be passed to meet the case ; 
but, as may be seen from their concluding remarks, which we copy, 
they doubt whether even that would remedy the evil: 


‘* A law holding the directors or agents of any insurance company personally 
responsible for any damage or loss arising from the publication of a fulse state 
ment as to the resources of the company, might perhaps be of some use. The 
suit brought against some of the directors of the State Fire Isurance Company 
of New Haven, Connecticut, in one of the courts of that State, to test the ques- 
tion ofa personal liability of the directors on policies procured in this State, by 
a alse return to this office as to the resources of the company, 18 s‘ill pending It was 
first reached on the docket of the court last November, but the defendants suc- 
ceeded in postponing it on the pretence that their most important witness was 
absent, and could not be found. This was the absconding secretary whose absence 
was necessary at the first for the concealment of their fraud, and is now more useful 
to their defence than his presence, or that any other witness, could be. We shall 
give the prosecutors every aid in our power, and have strong faith that the 
goodly State of Connecticut will yet vindicate its laws fur the repression of 
organized swindling.’’—p. 1xxii. 


We may be told that language like this cannot be applied to New York 
Companies; but the reverse is the fact, as hundreds know to their cost. 
Nay, the grossest impositions on the insured occur so frequently that even 
the organs of the quacks are sometimes obliged to notice them. We find 
an instance of this kind in a recent number of a Wall street journal, but 
the names of the guilty parties are suppressed. We copy tue acco unt as 
we find it; and for once we agree with the editor in the comments with 
which he accompanies the extract taken from another paper :— 

We take the following extract from an article entitled ‘‘Our Fire,’’ written by 
Mr. 8. R. Fisk, in the New York Leeder. It is humorous and piquant, and 
touches significantly upon an important point : 


‘The day after our fire the insurance agents came to make their appraise- 
ments. Of the house insurance agent there is nothing to say. He did his duty 


like a man and a brother, and his estimate was so fair that nobody could dis- 
pute it But we had our furniture insured as well as the house, and the furni- 
ture agent was a character. ‘The insurance bond says that the losses shall be 


appraised by disinterested parties. This agent was a very disintcrested paity ; 
but the cis nterestedness was all on one side. He viewed all things with a 
critic’s eye, but passed their imperfections by. The ruined carpets he declared 
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would last for ten years yet. Fora velvet carpet, totally destroyed by water, 
he offered to pay $50 damages, saying that its beauty might be gone, but that it 
would wear as well as ever. Two dollars was his appraisement of the damage 
done to articles costing seventy-five dollars or more Finally, aiter going 
through the house and examining things which it would take a thousand dol- 
lars to replace, he concluded that one hundred dollars would cover all losses in 
the furniture line. Subsequently, the insurance company added fifty dollars 
extra As this individual informed those who differed with his « stimates that 
he was appraiser to a dozen insurance offices, I warn those interested not to in- 
sure with any company with which he is connected, and not to sign any ap- 
praisement which he may make out. The name of this agent is identical with 
that of a celebrated Chatham street tragedian, who used to wrap himself in the 
American flag and die like a true patriot. As for his features, he bears his cha- 
racter in his face, to be known and read of all men., While such persons as he 
are employed as appraisers, it will be wiser to put the insurance premium in the 
savings bank. It will amount to more in theend, and prevent annoyance and 
extortion. From these hasty notes you may see what lessons are to be learned 
from our fire, and I am only too glad to have learned them so che aply 

Thus, by niggardly littleness, an agent hurts the business by which he lives, 
and, for the sake of a few dollars saved to a particular company, damages all 
companies, including his own, by making the idea of insurance unpopular We 
have protested, again and again, against this stupid, false, pernicious policy. 
But there are some men who never learn ; and meanness seems to bi 


a chronic 
and irradicable vice Insurance Monitor for May 


It is certainly chronic with our quack companies—that is, with about 
two-thirds of the whole fraternity. Speaking of the official statements 
made by Ins trance Companies, the Massachusetts Commissioners very 
justly and pertinently remark : “ The credibility of the returns themselves 
depends greatly on the intelligence and the integrity of the men who make 
them. Supposing that the figures may be depended upon as correspond- 
ing exactly with the facts, about as much, if not more, depends on the 
character of the managers as on the means under their control.” 

We gave expression to the same opinion in March, 1863, mentioning, 
as illustrations of what energetic, honest and competent men can do, the 
ollicers of the following companies: the Columbian Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Mereantile Mutual Insurance Company, New York Life Insurance 
Company, Washington Insurance Company, Security Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, &c.; and the success that each has since had, especially that which 
commenced with the least capital, affords the best proof that we were 
right, although there were those at the time who affected to be infallible 
in all that relates to insurance, who sneered at the idea of forming an 
opinion of the vitality, or reliability of any Company, on any other data 
than those founded on the amount of dollars and cents, at the command of 
the company, or represented to be at its command. It may be remem- 
ered that it was also a very grievous fault, on our part, to remark that 
colnpanies ol very high pretensions sometimes fail; we were told, in no 
very civil terms, that this only showed how little we knew about insur. 


ance 
ane 


sil otherwise we must have been aware that it was impossible for 


©Ins. Com. Report, p. x. 
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such failures to take place. On this point also the Report before us has 
some observations which are sufficiently significant : 


‘*Among the companies that have succumbed to fate, every reader of this 
list, familiar with Massachusetts, will recognize companies that were managed 
in good faith and were once as strong and healthy as half that are now alive, 
Two or three losses used up their vitality. The figures of the following abstract 
show that what has been, probably will be. This will be too painful for com- 
fort, even if the production of new companies should cease. We have hereto- 
fore recommended various palliatives, partial remedies and preventives, but 
with little success, because, inadequate as they were, they have been powerfully 
diluted before they took the shape of law.’’—p. 1x. 


The business of life insurance is discussed with similar freedom in the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commissioners. They give the New York 
Life Insurance Company the credit of having set an excellent example to 
their brethren, in adopting “ the non-forfeiture plan.” 

‘* Recognizing the principle that the policy-holder has an equitable claim to 
all the insurance he pays for, the New York Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, appears to have originated this plan, which is simply this, that if, after 
two full premiums paid, any premium is not paid when due, the company will 
still consider itself bound to pay, at the death of the insured, so many tenths of 
the sum insured as he had paid full premiums. The contract, however, runs, 
that if, after the payment of two premiums, the original policy, which, by non- 
payment of a premium, is by its own terms forfeitetd, shall besurrendered to the 
company, it will issue a new paid-up and therefore non-forfeitable policy for so 
many tenths of the original sum insured as there has been full premiums paid. 
It is, in point of form at least, the second policy, and not the first, which is 
non-forfeitable, and the second is only issued on the surrendering of the first 
Without supposing the rather novel case of a policy of insurance issued of a life 
known to be extinct, it was not quite clear to us how the company could be 
legally bound to pay the loss if the death occurred between the lapse of the first 
policy and its surrender. Inseeking an explanation of this difficulty we ad- 
dressed the President of the New York Life Insurance Company, and his answer 
which is perfecly satisfactory so far as the intentions of the company is con- 
cerned, may relieve any apprehension that the insurance is liable to be lost by 
neglect during the indefinite interval between the forfeited and non-forfeit- 
able policy.’’ 


The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company (N. Y.) also makes a 
creditable appearance in the Report of the Massachusetts Commissioners. 
It is shown to have made great progress since 1860, although not more 
than we had expected from what we had heard from those who had deal- 
ings with it recently. During the last year it had more than double the 
number of policies it had the previous year, and the amount insured has 
increased in a similar ratio. We have been observing for some time that 
the President and Secretary were becoming more and more earnest and 
energetic; and we believe it is very generally admitted among the insur- 
ance fraternity that there are no more skilfal and accomplished under- 
writers than Messrs. Erastus Lyman and George F. Sniffen. Still the 
opinion seems to be almost universal among the friends of the Company, 
that the officer who has contributed most to the large increase of pros- 
perity in 1863, is Mr. John A. Nichols the General Agent. Be this as it 


may, certain it is that not only has Mr. Nichols a thorough knowledge 
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of the business of life insurance, but he has also both the faculty and the 
disposition to render that knowledge available to its full extent. 

We are aware that comparisons are odious, yet we cannot help wish- 
ing, for the sake of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
that its New York agent and attorney had a tithe of the urbanity, under- 
standing and intelligence of Mr. Nichols. This is the first time we l ave 
ever alluded in any way to the former individual, in this journal; although 
we have repeatedly spoken in the most respectful terms of the Company 
with which he is connected; nor is there a gentleman among the whole 
insurance frgternity whom we esteem more than the President of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, or in whose integrity we 
have more implicit confidence. 

But with the New York agent this was nothing. Ile has advertised 
with us regularly for nearly two years; ergo it is of him and his high 
qualities we should have spoken. But as we had reasons of our own for 
persistently omitting to do so, the money which he paid us tor his adver- 
tisement was always accompanied with offensive language as well asa 
disagreeable whine. We took no notice of this until lately, partly because 
we made «llowance for the fact that his education bad evidently been 
neglected, and partly because we like the Company which he represents, 
or rather, indeed, misrepresents. Finally, however, we told him to please 
keep his advertisement to himself, that however much we liked to be 
patronized we did not care to have his patronage any longer since he could 
not give it in a civil or decent manner like others. 

Now will any person who did not actually witness his conduct, and who 
does not know the New York agent of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, believe that several days after this while we were 
riding down the Fifth avenue with lady equestrians before and after us 
that functionary suddenly made his appearance on the sidewalk, brand 
ishing a large club, using such terms as ‘‘ scoundrel,” ‘ ruffian,” &c., and 
indulging in all sorts of threats, but taking good care, all the time, not to 
come nearer than the sidewalk. Is it strange that several asked what was 
the matter with a person who had all the appearance of one who had just 
escaped from a lunatic asylum? We think we need hardly remark that 
had we been walking on the sidewalk at the time, instead of riding a some- 
what restive animal, our valiant assurance agent would have passed us 
by quietly as he has repeatedly done since. 

We have pever engaged in a street row with anybody; at the same 
time we would certainly do our best not only to defend ourselves from a 
person like this, but to see that he would not attack us with impunity. If 
he wished to approach us in any manly manner he knew where our office 
is, and where to find us. 

We only note the matter, however, as a somewhat curious affair, in 


which the public may have some interest. We ask our readers whether 
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it is nota singular commentary on the announcement in his advertisement 
in our journal that the Company which he so handsomely represents ‘is 
strictly a BENEVOLENT institution for mutual protection, and entirely BE- 
NEFICENT in all its workings and tendencies. It may be very “ benevolent” 
and very “ beneficent” to threaten one’s life on the public highway, but it 
is rather an odd way to manifest either benevolence or beneficence. Since 
writing the above, we have been assured that our assurance functionary 
has been retained by the quacks against us, and that it was as their cham- 
pion he assailed us in the manner described. If this be his mode of plead 
ing, as an attorney, we think we may say to him as Romeo did to the poor 
apothecary, “The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s Jaw, the world 
contains no Jaw to make thee rich!’ As he sometimes publishes a sensa- 
tion book when the assurance business is dull, perhaps he could get some 
of his authors to read him the following passage from the fourteenth satire 
of Juvenal, with the interpretation thereof, and try to make him compre- 
hend the moral which it contains; we would ask him to employ one of 
the Insurance editors to do so, but as he says he he has kicked them all 
down stairs, the poor fellows are probably too much frightened to under- 


take the job: 


Accipe ceras 


Scribe, puer ; vigila ; causas age ; perlege rubras, 


Majorum legeg ; aut vitem posce libello. 

Several new companies have recently been organized in this city, but 
thus fur, not more than one seems to possess sufficient vitality to inspire 
much confidence—we mean the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
But this is a particular case, for the President, Mr. Pliny Freeman, ranks 
among the Veterans of the profession, having been connected for twenty 
years as actuary with the New York Life, one of the most ably managed 
companies in the world. Those who know Mr. Freeman as an under- 
writer, need hardly be informed that he has combined all the best features 
of life insurance in his programme, adding important improvements of 
his own, 


Defence of the system of Internal Improvement of the State of New Jersey 
By R. F. Srockxtroyn, President of the Deleware & Raritan Canal 
Company. Philadelphia, 1864. 

We have received copies in pamphlet form two letters on this sub- 
ject, addressed by Mr. Stockton to the Evening Post of this city, in reply 
to certain letters and articles published in that journal against the New 
Jersey system. These pamphlets discuss the whole question with so 
much ability, and at the same time embrace so large an amount of interest- 
ing information, that, although we devoted a considerable portion of our 
space to the discussion of a kindred subject in our last number we do not 


hesitate to bestow some attention on thisalso. Indeed, our observations 
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on the pamphlet of Mr. Felton not only do not render it superfluous to 
notice those of Mr. Stockton, but, on the contrary, they rather require that 
we should do so. All we tind necessary, however, is to quote two or 
three extracts. 

Our readers are well aware that if we entertain a bad opinion of any 
corporation we do not hesitate to say so; and that railroad corpora- 
tions forin no exception to the rule. Of those which discharge their pub- 
lic duties efficiently and well, we are always pleased to speak in the lan- 
guage of approbation, let the pricethey charge be what it may. We hold 
that what is done well is cheaper in the end thongh it cost a high price, 
than what is done ill, though the latter be said to be “cheap.” In this 
respect the price of a ride differs in nothing from the price of a pair of 
boots, which if good would be cheap at $10, whereas, if bad, would be 
dear at half the money. But we believe it is not alleged by any that the 
prices charged by the ‘*New Jersey monopolies” are excessive ; on the 
contrary, so far as we are aware, it is admitted even by those most 
opposed to them that they are as moderate as those of most other roads. 

They are more moderate than those of some roads which also have one 
ef their termini in this city—more moderate, for example, than those of 
the Hudson River road. This would be the case were the rate per mile 
less on the latter than on the former, because one feels vastly safer and 
surer of not being delayed in the cars of * the monopolies,” than in those 
of the Hudson River Company. This fact we explained in our last num- 
ber in the hope that improvements might be made, but those who 
knew the company better than we, assured us that under the present man- 
agement, or, rather, inis-management, nothing was to be expected in that 
quarter but blunders. We did not like, however, to say all we knew 
then. Thus, for example, we were unwilling to say that the President 





was spoken of, even by his own employés, as ‘ Grandmother 8 . Nor 
should we do so now, were it not that several who saw our article in 
March number, have told us that mere hints kave no effect in this instance, 
and that it is not the conductors, or other employés that are to blame, 
but the imbecile, self-sufficient, and yet insolent chief officers. ‘ Talk 
of your ‘ Jersey monopolies,’ as you will,’’ writes one from Nyack, “ but 
we should rather have to deal with a dozen monopolies than with the 
silly, fussy, and blundering parties who pretend to manage this road.” 
Another writes as fi llows: “I have resided six months at Yonkers, while 
doing business at New York; but I was so often delayed, when it was 
most important for me to be in time, that I left at the end of that period 
although it was in the middle of winter, and had to dispose of my houses 
at 30 per cent. less than it cost me. I am now on the line of the Camden 
and Amboy and New Jersey road, twenty-five miles from New York, and 
feel as sure of arriving in time at my office, as if my residence were in 
Yorkville or Harlem.” Yet another writes to contrast the comfort and 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVIL. 14 
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convenience he enjoys on the line of the Erie road with the constant and 
vexatious delays to which he had been subjected on the Hudson River 


road. He then gives some curious statistics as to the relative value of 





real estate on the Hudson River and Erie lines, concluding with the fol- 
lowing remark: “ But if the two Superintendents would exchange places, 
then I should not hesitate to return to Tarrytown.” 


Although these comparisons on the part of persons who have tried the 


different roads m ly seem harsh, so far as they relate to “ the old la lies” 

of the Hudson R road, they are really the mildest we ve r ved, 

except trom those who admit themselves that they own stock on the latter 

But these are not the only assurances we have received that the value of 
] 


real estate, so far as it can be influenced by railroad facilities, is much 
greater on the line either of the Camden and Amboy road, or that of th 


Erie road, than it is on the Hudson 


e 
; ry ij llicre lisinterested r 
; every intelligent disinterested per- 
son whose opinion we have asked on the subject, concurs in the same 
views; and in all countries this difference is held to be a true criterion of 
sd, 


the relative confidence of the travelling publie in the roads so compa 
whetherg@hey be owned by “ monopolists,” or by parties who have to com- 





pete with others. The inference in this case then need not be drawn by 


is; let us hear Mr. Stockton, if only for a moment. Ia giving an historical 


sketch of the internal improvements of New Jersey, he says: 

‘During the war of 1812, the military necessities of the Government required 
the use of the New Jersey roads. From Trenton to New Brunswick, on the 
Raritan, could be seen wagons loaded with the 





cannon and munitions of war, 
stuck in the mud, and consuming two weeks or more in passing over twenty-live 
miles. 7 hen was the time when aid from any source would have been heartily 


ymed to assist in the construction of roads or canals across New Jersey. 


N } 2 clamored for the Government to make canals or roads across N 
Jersey It was not seen then that money was to be made by the interference oi 
Government.’ 

This is followed by an interesting account of the many fruitless efforts 





companies to undertake such works as those 


Wil h h ive sihce | een CoO nplet » by the * monop lists.” b it our 


space will only allow us to allude to it. Inno branch of his subject is 


Mr. Stockton more just, or more forcible, than he is in vindicating the 
people of New Jersey from the charge of levying a heavy tax on every 
traveller passing through their territory, as if no other people or State 
im] osed any such tax, 


Of the $5,000,000 received last year by the State of New York for toll 


i I iis ou 
her Is t iter part was paid by the citizens of other Stites 
‘How scrupulously New York has protected from railroad competition the 
S t rving f it on the Erie Canal is known to all. 
New York emp i many years a great numb f laborers to build 1 
* Fr f ‘ ’ j f fFY } ’ - 
\ $ 1 2 
‘ > 14 ry l 
i $3 722,208 
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ourselves on the present occasion to the remark, that we should like to 
see the quondam great house at Franklin square engaged in more respec- 
table business this warm weather than publishing an elaborate but rather 
vulgar puff of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, for the performance: 
before us is nothing more nor less than this. According to the new 
“ Guide-Book,” there is not a village on the whole line of the Central 
Railroad which does not possess some great attraction or other to be found 
nowhere else—except perhaps in the Fools’ Paradise, where 

“* The well-bred wind in a whisper blows 

And the snow if it snows is couleur de rose.” 
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Bri ort, 1862........ : 75,New Bedford, 1859....... 1 25 Columbus, 1862-4,.... 1 00 
Hartfor 1863-4 -+eees 1 50 Springfield, 1863-4....... 75 Dayton, 1862-3.... . 100 
New Londor 75 Worcester, 1863-4 :.... hse . 100 
New Have - cone a MICILIIGAN - 1 00 
Norwich, 146 sl aad the 75 Adrian & Hudson, 1859.... 1 00 Marietta..... pineal tn 1 00 
sie Detroit, 1863-—4........... 2 OO.Mt. Vernon....... 1 00 
Atlanta, 1859 ee MISSOURI PaaS 1 00 
ILLINOLS. “t. Joseph , 1860. som 2 Oe 1 00 
Chicago, 1863-4........... 3 00/St. Louis Bus. , 1864... 2 00 1 00 
Jacksonville, 1860........ 1 00 NEVADA TERRITORY 1 00 
Peoria, 1863-4 cececcece § GOUT « Bec écdcessee 2H 1 00 
Rockford, 1859....... -- 1 00 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 1 00 
Springfield, 1860, .... 1 OO.N. H. State Register, 1564. 35 Zanesville ...... in =e 
INDIANI ee Oe 50 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Evar ! 1863-4 ....... 1 00 Portsmouth, 1864 oii 75 Philadelphia, 1864........ 3 00 
Fort Wayne, 1865-4....... 10 NEW JERSEY RHODE ISLAND 
New Albany, 1863-4,..... 1 00,Jersey City, Hudson City, Newport, 1863 Sea 
lerre Haute, 1860........ 1 00) and Hoboken, 1863-4... 1 0 |Providence. 1863-4 -o- 1D 
IOWA Newark, 1863-4 ‘ 2 00 SOUTH CAROLINA 


Burlington ee | NEW YORK. Charleston, 1860....... 
Davenport, 1863-4,....... 1 06, Albany, 1863-4..,........ 1 25 TENNESSE! 
Dubuque, 1863-4......... 1 00, Auburn, 1864... «eee 1 OO Tenne 


ssee State Bus., 1860 3 50 


. v 
cecebeaen « ... 1 00 Binghampton, 1861-2..... 1 00 VERMONT 
Muscatine..... 1 00 Buffalo, 1863-4........... 2 00, Vt. State Register, 1864... 35 
KENTUCKY Fimira, 1863-4,....... ot VIRGINIA 
Lexington, 1863-4........ 1 00.N. Y. City Bus. D’y, 1862-4 1 00 Richmond, 1859.......... 1 00 
MAINI New York City, 1863-4.... 3 00 Wheeling, 1860-61........ 1 00 

Rangor, 1860 See 50| Newburgh, 1862-3........ 1 00 WISCONSIN 

Bile | & Saco, 1859-60 60 Poughkeepsie, 18t3....... 1 00)Milwaukie, 1863-4 » oo 

Portiand, 1863-4.......... 1 25) Rochester, 1863-4........ 1 50 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

MARYLAND won SR 1 00 Washington and Georget’h, 

Baltimore, 1864.......... 35 lx henectady, 1862-3...... i ff oe 2 00 

FOREIGN DIRECTORIES, 

Lincanshire Co. (Fng.) jLaw List of England and Hamilton (Canada), 1862 1 00 
1IS5S, containing cities Wales 1859-60........ 3 00) Montreal a6 eos 1 00 
of Liverpool and Man Dublin (Ireland),1859... 5 00\ London Sa 
chester — $10 00 |France, 1858............ 12 00/Toronto . 3 Ov 

Landon (England), 1862.. 10 00 |Canala Business Direc Cuba Directory and 

lomion and Provincial |} tory, 1864 . 8 00) Strangers’ Guide,...... 2 00 


Medical Directory , 1860 3 00 |3t. Johns (N. B.), 1862... 1 00| 
GAR A., 5. & Co. are constantly in receipt of the latest issues of the above works 

CIRCULARS OR ENVELOPES ADDRESSED 
To Traders, Manufacturers, and l’rofessiénal Men, from the Directories named ab 


ve, at reason 
ble rates 


For terms app'y at the DIRECTORY OFFICE, 21 Washington st-, Boston. 








i 
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ELOr,fY & 
RFIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
-Vo. 92 Broadway, Vew York. 


CASIT CAPITAL, - = §200,000. 


NET SURPLUS, May 1, 1864, $58,410.26. 


This Company issues Policies of Insurance on the 
most favorable terms. 
THOMAS GREENLEAFP, Secretary. , JACOB REESE, Pres 
CHARL"S D. HARTSHORNE, Assist ut Secret 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, 
110 Broadway, corner Pine street, N. Y. 


B. F. STEVENS, Sec, WILLARD PHILLIPS, Pres’t 
Cash Accumulation, $2,500,000. 


This is the oldest wholly Mutual Life Insurance Company in the United Stat ! 
z 184 thas been ut rmly successful, having always 1 i 
is to all the policy-holders Last cash dividend 39 per cent 
It is strictly a benevolent institution for mutual protection, and ent 
vorkings and tend ies 
the last report of the Insurance Commissioners, the surplus of asset wy bilit is 


$950,000, being proportionately greater than any Life Insurance Company in the 
Expens°s proportionately * less’? than any other Company. 


This Company, being purely mutual, insures at the lowest possible rat 
Pp the ual cost, the surplus is returned to the parties insuring 

Every fifth year, at the tin {declaring the dividends, the busien Ss, a 
that its actual position and solvency are made manifest at that time i t 

ed pro rata among all the insured This guards the assured against any } 

f i the part of the Company, and is a sure guaranty as regards the 

Insurance may be affect for the benefit of married women, beyond th each of t 
t | ( i s he lives of debtor 

Printed d i ts of an interesting character, showing the benefits of the mut } land 
the advantages generally of life insurance, supplied gratis, or forwarded fre f ex] 


JOUN HOPPER, Agent for the Co., 
Merropouitan Bank BuLLpina, 
110 Broadway, cor. Pine street, N. Y. City 
@@ Parties ata ta t usure from blanks, which will be sup, | at war ‘ 


of expense 
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IX CHLSIOR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 130 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - $200,000. 
Surplus, May ist, 1864, - - - - - - 70,625. 


Liabilities, including Re-insurance, 19,500. 
DIRECTORS 
Evoene Piunxetr, President 


John Garcia, John R. Faure 

unes Gourd, Elias Ponvert 
Waldo Hutchins, Ramsay Crooks, 
S. P. Gilbert, Jules Rillit, 
William Ferdon, Charles Sagory, 
Bartolomeo Blanco, Henry G. Eilshemius, 
Gustave Reynaud, Jr., C. C. Pinckney, 
Charles J. Morlot, Jos. B. Young, 
James M. Lewis, ©. Pacalin, 
Howard C. Cady, Charles 8. Pell, 


Samuel M. Craft, Secretary 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW VORK, 
OFFICE ,No. 161 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
To parties seeking Life Insurance this Company offers superior inducements. 
lis per cent. of Assets to Liabilities, according to the reports of the Insurance 


imissioners of New York and Massachusetts, is, exclusive of capi 


) ] 
pital, 


$136.15, being greater than that of any other New York Company. 


Dividends are paid in cash, or added to the policy, as the assured may elect, 


d a note will be taken for a portion of the Annual Premium if desired 


7) 


Policies issued upon all the various plans at the established rates of all first 


iss Companies 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, General Agent 
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KINSLEY & CO.’S 
EASTERN & SOUTHERN 
EXPRESS. 


BANK NOTES, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, and Parce!s 
of every description, forwarded East and South with dispatch. 


Notes, Drafts, and Bills collected, and prompt returns. 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 


At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport News, Fortress 
Monroe, Norfolk, 

And all places occupied by Union forces, forwarded daily, 
BY STEAMER EVERY WEEK, 
FOR 
Vewbern, Port Royal, Hilton Mead, &c, 

72 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 State Street, Boston, 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO, 


Shippers and forwarders, 


DEALERS IN) FOREIGN EXCHANGE, AND GENERAL EUROPEAN AGENCY 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


AMERICAN-EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 


In connection with the “Globe Parcel Express,” of Great Britain 
and “ Overland Express” to India and China. 


No. 7 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
WHEATLEY, STARR & CO : ; ; ; 150 Cheapside, Loxpox 
STAVELEY & STARR l atreet. fi . 


t 


9 VER 
LHERBEITE, KANE & CO., - - 21 Rue Corns HAVRE 
LHERBETTE, KANE & Co., - -8P le la Bourse, Parm 
JAMES R. McDONALD & CO., . - - - HAMBURKGH, 
KONITZKY & THIERMANN . - - - - - BREMEN, 
AUGUSTE ANDREI - . . ANTWERP 
JOHN PIDDINGTON, - BRvsseis 
W.&J. BUTLER - - GALWAY 
J. H. WOLFF & CO., - - - - SOUTHAMPTON 
STONE & DOWNER, Acrs., - : 


28 State street, Boston 
320 Chestm 


wut street, PHILADELPHIA 
164 Baltimore street, BaLtiwors 


H. L. LEAF, Acer. 
JOHN Q. A. HERRING, Aer 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No. OF Broadway, New York. 








ASSETS, $500,000. 


All the Profits are divided among the Policy-holders. 


The success of this Society has not been eqaled by that of any Life Company ever 
organized, either in this country or Europe. Its Cash Premium Receipts 
are larger than those of any Life Insurance Company conducted 
on the Cash Plan in this country, with only one exception. 
aa” > Vary companies distribute a large portion of their earnings among their Stock 
erting avery large amount from the pe | " The Fqvitan.e Lire Asst 
SOCIETY vides its WHOLE PROFITS, pro rata, among the Assurep—legal interest only 
1 uy tal, which, by investmont, reproduces nearly the same amount. The 
~ } 1 the vantages of a Prrery Metvatr and of a Stock Company. The Asstvrr! 
rie Provits ; there isa guaranty of a Perpervat Carrrat Srock ; and its Directors have 
PrecuNIARY IVTEREST in managing its affairs with PrupeNce and Econnmy. 
OFFICERS. : 
PDW. W. LAMBERT, M.D. Medical Examiner WILLIAM C. ALFXANDER, President 
WILLARD PARKER, M. D.. Consulting Physician. HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-2’resident 
GPORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary 
HENRY DAY, Attorney 
DANIEL LORD, Counsel. 
it the office from 12 to 1 o'clock Medical examination may be made at his 
i! ) th avenue. Office hours from § to 10, A. M., and from 6 to 8 o’clo 


OMce—No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE (CO,, 
1N THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No, 40 WALL STREET. 


JOSEPH B, COLLINS, PRESIDENT. 
> 


Assets Exceed One Million of Dollars. 


Profits Divided Every Three Years. 


JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 

JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner (Residence: 

19 Amity Street), at the Office daily from 12 to lio’clock, P. M. 
WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


J.B.GATES, General Agent, and JAMES STEWART, HENRY 
PERRY, ALBERT O. WILLCOX, A. WHITNEY, HIRAM P. CRO- 
ZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, CHARLES NORTHSHIELD, 


and ALFRED PINNEY, Local Agents, in the City of New York 
and vicinity. 


N. G- DEGROOT, Actuary. 
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TAGGARD & THOMPSON 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


WALUABLE STANDARD WORKS: 
FR AN o 3 ane N. 


Issued in 15 Volumes, crown octavo, and now ready 


Ee PER VOLUME 


Cloth ...c0. ond ee Half call, git... ccccecees —S 
Sheep . ake aes . 2.50 | Hull calf, antique....... 3.50 
This ed Ss an exact t of the London edition, w it A “eum y calls 
‘ 4 na at ‘ ha ttle to do wit Sa to pa wa 
r iwish ita ne 1 Spx 
In ty pograph x t N ak truly superb. Th torial work — n 
xt tar t i tat ‘ noun t.w t il p 3 
Wahicgh] t j re —,\V Yor D y Tim 
Th sent in para i st that has ev I n ’ 
i ‘ tra t leaves t »t 1 0 Latin 
tla ‘ us and th wrrangement " 1 of 
t ’ i fora ‘ i . 
’ ul.—R wd G of Wail tthe Daily W V ) 
This « tion is tl I good ever prepared for the wo nd is as perfect as the leart g 
istry, and the zea accomplisued men can make it.—Hon. C. C. Haz , in Boston 
tt 7 
THOMAS CARLYLE'S 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
IN FOUR LARGE 12w0. VOLUMES, 
I ve v M 
( h $1.50 Ha'f calf, gilt $3.00 
2.00 H f BEO.o 20 sees 0 
This t sh re and annotated by the author, and printed the finest tinted 
att ; P i jialtoa i a t produced 
THE ENCYCLOPLEDIA AMERICANA, 
FOURTEEN VOLUMES, OCTAVO., 
. . ’ 
A c ymple le Library of all Gy neral Knowledge. 
withstanlin ! nt large advan n the price of Books, a limited number of copies of 
Ww I 
b $1 (0p set 
17.00 
t tiv $20 and $25 
I Shows, or f ‘ i an b ing a a r for o who has not a library of 


1, this is superior to any work of (wie its pyt 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 
EATON’S COMPLETE SERIES, 
Adapted to the best mode of Instruction. 


1 


TH FULL SERIES COMPRISES 
I. Eaton’s Primary ARITHMETIC. 
Il. Earon’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
Ill. Karon’s ComMOoN ScHooL ARITHMETIC. 
IV. Earon’s New TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


T Arithmetics ised in all the Public Schools of the City of Boston, and is 

4 eving a wide rculation throughout the New England States and the West. Th y 
tlopted for the whole state of Ca YRNIA 

( f ved for examinat receipt of postag Primary, four cents, INTELLECTUAL 
$3, COMMON SCHOOL and TREATISE, siXtecn cents each 


Address, TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 
Publishers, 29 Cornhill, Boston 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &c 





They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 
Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe, 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY. 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner 


SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


‘hither made up or ripped apart. 




















GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS 





COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED,. 








’ 











ke Good sreceived and returned by Express. Only one Office 
in New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5&7 John Street, New York, 























wo Doors from Bro adway. 
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JOHN ARTHUR &CoO.,, 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 

Messrs. JOUN ARTHUR & CO. beg to eall the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages 


afforded by the following branches of their Establishment : 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentatior 


at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 

Circular and other Notes, the usual Bankers Commission’ not being 
» 

charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposit 


Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent. Sales and 
purchase s of P iblic se curities effected. 


HOGS AWD BORAGE ACC Y. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without an) 
expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm. 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&e., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 


WORBUGI AWWW WRC WI Ss. 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during t] 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges. Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forwarded or Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three frances and upwards, Letters and parcels may be ad 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for. No ¢ xpenses Ih- 
curred for Agency. All information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
1O. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


PAUEELY BOWEL, 


SYDENHAM, near LONDON, 


This Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated, 
and greatly enlarged and improved. In all the ar- 
rangements, especial regard has been had to the com- 
fort of the visitors. The rooms, which have been ar- 
ranged in suites, with all the requisites of a private 
house, are capable of accommodating families whose 
establishments may demand an extensive or limited range 
of apartments. The hotel is situate within five minutes’ 
walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), and is divided 
from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. Immediate 
access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both the West 
End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden 
is perfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted,views of 
some of the loveliest scenery in England. An elegant Coffee 
Room for Gentlemen, fitted with every comfort, and supplied 
with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first-rate quality. 

The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Dinner 
Parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice; and 
during the Summer months a liberal Table d’Hote will be 
provided daily, at 2, P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30, with 


Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 


FRENCILAND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 


WOE WYO w.«, 
AND 


GRAND HOTEL, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 





These two large Hotels are carried on by the 


“COMPAGNIE IMMOBIIERE DE PARTS.” 


They contain 1,400 Bed Rooms and Sitting Rooms, at fixed charges, tl 


ie 


scales of which ranges from fr. 4 to fr. 3 at the Grand Hotel, and from 


fr. 3 to fr. 20 at the Grand Hote] du Bourse. 


These gradations of tariff, together with the size of these two I[[otels, 
situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to Travelers and Families the 
certainty of obtaining accommodation suitable to their requirements 


means, and tastes. 


The Tables a'iote, providing 700 places, are served at six o'clock, 
the Public being admitted equally with Residents in the two Hotels. 
Both Hotels have, moreover, Public Restaurants, with Bill of Fare at 


fixed prices, 


The Chief Saloons in each Hotel are available for Public or 


Wedding Breakfasts and Dinners; also Fétes and Family Meetings. 
Each Hotel is provided with a magnificent 


IBA MIDIIG ROOM, 


a Billiard and Coffee Room, Bath Rooms, and also with a Public Telegraph 


Office, in correspondence day and night with Europe. 
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Che Rutgers ; female Yustitute, 
Nos. 435, 437, 489 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK. 


-e- 





Academic Term will b September 9th, 1863, The Institute embraces 
THREE DEPARTMENTS, 

The Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. 
MUSIC, DRAWING, AND PAINTING, AND THE LAN- 
GUAGES, 

Form a part of the School organizati 
TWO COURSES sie L Be C =o RES 
W be delivered during th 
“ EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY,” 


By Rev. Dr. ASA D. SMITH; 


Prot. J AM E iS SHY ATT, 


IN THE SUBJ 


0: APMRTS ony 


> 





: 









Charges: Twenty-Five Dollars for each term of Ten Weeks: 
HENRY M. PIERCE, 


PRESIDENT 
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7-eo- 
a@ The following list ir a those whose contributions have a icted 
attention in one form or other: 
CONTRIBUTORS. 
PARRET, JOSEPH H., Was! gto Oe 
BURTON, E. I M.D., LL. D., New ¥ 
BRISTOW, UR. HENRY G., St. Lou M Ke 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Doston, Mass..........cc00. ire 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, G gow, Scotla , ‘ i ns 
DOYLE, HON. LAWRENCE, New York he Canadies, their Position and Destiny 
GALBRAITH, REV. H. LE POER, Du Irela Mexican Antiquities 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B., Philadelphia...... . Wills and Will Mak 
HOLLAND, REV. HENRY I : Se een - Our National Defi 
HUDSON, EDWARD D., M. D., New York......... .Availabilitv, or Politicians vs. Stat 
HUMPHREYs, E. R., LL. D., Bost Mas The Fnuglish La , x T I N 
Aristotle, his I La I e, Influ irative Ph 
HUNTER, PROF. JAMES T., Louisvills, K .New Theori n Natural History 
LIEBER, PROF MAX G., Lo ville, Ky he Poems of I 1 Bar I y 
LLOVD, J. B., LL. D., Phila phia . Effect f War and Sy vation Cu 
McCARE. SATs Th. Matters, WEB. o.occscevcsececcecscesve es in Female No 
MILIS, REV. HENRY, LL. D.,I 1 Eng ...The Sara ( ation s 
McCLENAHAN, JOHN, New York A Glan it the Tu E1 H iry t 
and Present, Berke ! Life aud Writ s, The Union not a Leagu 
MEZZROCCHI, E. C., M. D., Boston, Maes. ....ccccccccccccccccce .-..- Count Cav 
MORRIS, M. F., Baltim ,M Ee ‘ ococe Hit ( t 
MUNSEN, REV. WM. T., Portland, Ma . weeceeese Felucation, &e., of ¢ istian M y 
PHELI’S, MRS. ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md A Glance at the Fine Arts, |! und I 
the Stuarts, Social Life in America, Popular Botany, The De Saussures and their Wr 
Madame de Maintenon and her Tim 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Berlin, Prt i Danish and Swed Poetry 
POWERS, REV. JAMES T., Carlisle, Mass se sepue<seevwenesen Genius, Talent, and Tact 
PREN DERG AST, THOMAS D., LL. D., London, Eng . Italy, Past i Present 
RYAN, PROF. D. J., St Mary’s ¢ Ky Sir Thomas More and his Times, Sacred 
Poetry res . 
RYAN, FRA vakies ; Juvenal f Rome 
SEARS, |} rquato 7 », ( wens and his Transla » Cooper 
The Ninet ith Century, The Modern French Drama, rsian | 31 An 
cient Civilization of the Hindoos, French Romances and Ameri k Comic 
Drama—<Aristophanes, The Men and Womer 1 of Homer, Influence « i era, The 
oetica ature of Spain, Vindication of the Celts, Christopher Martin Wieland, Bombast 
Literatur Education, Good, Bad, and Indifferent, the Chi e Language and Lit 
erature, ne of Moli¢re, The Works and Influence of the, The Laws and 
Ethics of War, Lucretius on the Nature of Thit the Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians, The Quackery of Insurance Compani AraJic Language and Literature, Spu 
riousness 1 Charlatanism of Vhre I Insane and ir Treatment Past and 
Present 
SVITH, GEOR Balt Mi J vy Bentl und his Theory I 
ALDING, J , Williams Colle M = hilip Syd R urd Bris lar 
STU ART, PROF. JAMES ¢ Aber i tland The Scien mong the An und M rns 
WENTWORTH, REV. E. L., Toronto, Canada ....6..- cee secccccseses The Works of Miss Evan 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
1. Allarticles should ber ved at least a month before the day of } it 
2. The Editor claims th PN what ait tio r is mm s n sary 
nhany article a Pp , 
3. No article of sectarian or po al bias will be p hed 
4. Rejected articles will be ret 1, if desired, on receipt of a sufficient nur r of st ps to 
pay postage 
$. Contributions from all parts a equa " they w be accept r ct ely 
according to tl merit fem th ableness or unsuita s ind the 
highest pr paid by any lilar w America will be g for those possessing 
adequate merit 
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THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The liberal increasing patronage extended to our Journal affords us the most 
gratifying proof that in exposing snams of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation of 
the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. Nor have we to rely on 
mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters emphatically com- 
mending our course, we could fill columns with the briefest extracts from those of 
distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, chancellors and professors of colleges, principals of acade- 
mies, seminaries and schools, 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of a good book, 
we shall continue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper 
which must necessarily be brief may be more appreciative than the character of the 
work noticed deserves, and yet not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of 
the editor; but none know better than our book publishers that if a quarterly does 
not make some attempt at separating the wheat from the chaff, but praises every 
book it notices, it is simply a puffing machine, not a Review. As to any hostile feel- 
ing on the part of the editor towards the publishing fraternity, he certainly enter- 
tains none; on the contrary, there is no fraternity he likes better, or among whom, 


in proportion to their number, he has so many esteemed friends. 


Edneation in every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and 
friendly attention in the “‘ NaTionaAL QuaRTeRLy ;’’ and whatever seems calculated 
to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name of a text-book, a painting, a semi- 
nary, @ gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless, but fair and temperate 
criticism. 


Once more the editor returns his sincere thanks to the daily and weekly press 
for the cheering words with which it has received every number, from the first to the 
last issued. Among the more intelligent and respectable class of American jour- 
nals we do not know of a single one that has spoken of our journal in any other 
terms than those of approbation and encouragement; and never were kind words 
more disinterestedly spoken. The editor is also indebted to several of the ablest 
journals of Great Britain, France, and British America, for very flattering estimates 
of his labors. 





From a large number of reviews and notices by leading journals, foreign and 


domestic, the following brief extracts are selected : 


Mr. S:ars published his first number, and the pub at once saw thata youth’ul Hercules 
had entered t lehd as a Qua . teviewer The su ling t vnthiy is s of tl 
Nii Qua y hay illy maintained the reputation which was thus won at the first crasp 
This Review certainly stands now at the head of American critical literature, and is so esteemed 

Europe In its political articles it has been consistently and thoroughly loval—not indulging 
n showy and verbose declamation, but giving lozical reasons for its faith It has fearlessly ex 
posed charlatanism ani quackery—whether in science, literature, insurance companies, phri 
n rm ine * * * Enumerates the vast quantities of nostrums and their deleterioug 
efToct xposes the book-making processes of their vendors : anatomizes their advertisements 
and treatises ; examines their testimonials ; exposes the outrages upen public decency which 

iblish be juacks pay for them ; and generally dissects the system.—J’hila 
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We yest iv received the March number of this able and interesting periodical, and find it the 
t —Wwhich 1s high an encomium as we can pronoun¢ ye have carefully 
| 1 number of this work, since its commencement, and find it t in interest any 
far per to any other American Quarterly It remin us of that able and 
the Weslminster Reriew ; and we feel confident that it is destined to play as 
Lro 1 science and literature as its Eaglish contemporary.—Nashville Union 
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ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Great Broad Gauge Double Track Route 
FROM NEW YORK 
To all principal points'South, Southwest, West, 
and Northwest 
({ THE SHORTEST ROUTE, 9} 
BY 22 MILES, TO 


DUNKIRK OR BUFFALO. 


Running through without change of Cars. 
An advantage possessed by no other Line. 
Baggage Checked through, and Rates of Fare always as low 


AS BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
Ask for Tickets via BRIB Sasew es, 


Wh h « il il > pre cu 
Company’ s Office, 24 40 ‘Beeadway, 
And depots foot of Chambers street, and Long Dock, Jersey City 
CHARLES M'NOT, WM. R. EARR, 
wey TRAVEL. 
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SEMI-MONTHLY 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


WITH 


EW ORLEANS & HAVANA 


OUR REGULAR LINE 


FOR 





NEW ORLEANS DIRECT 
Is now fully re-established. 


Fach vessel carries the United States Mail. An idea may be formed of the 
character of the rest from that of the Cotumpra, D. B. Barton, Commander, 
whicb has just sailed ; for there is no steamer more popular with the traveling 
public. 


Passengers going by this line will avoid the rigid quarantine imposed in 
New Orleaus on vessels which touch at Havana on their way out. 


OUR STEAMERS FOR HAVANA 


gail at about the same intervals. There is no safer vessel than the new side- 
wheel steamship Eaaue, 2,000 tons burthen, R. Adams, U.S. N., Commander 
Her superior sailing qualities are well known ; and she iscompletely armed with 
rifled cannon, and manned with United States seamen. 


{#7 Timely notice is given in the daily papers of the days of sailing of the 
vessels on each line. 


(#7" Passengers must procure their passports before securing passage. 
{& No bills of lading signed on the day of sailing. 
N. B.—All letters must pass through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., 


29 BROADWAY. 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


VIA 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroads, 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE R.R. 


AND 
Washington Branch Railroad. 


NEW ARRANCEMENT. 
On and after January 5th, 1864, Trains will leave as follows : 


TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 


Leave New York 7 A. M., 10 A. M., 7.30 P. M., and 11.30 P.M 
Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a. M., 3 p. M., 12 midnight, and 4 a. M. 
Arrive at Washington 5.30 p. M., 9.41 P. M.,6 4. M., 9.45 A. M. 


TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 


Leave Washington 8 A. M., 11.15 A. M., 3 P. M., and 6.30 P. M. 
Leave Philadelphia 3 p. M., 6.15 P. M., 11.15 P. M., 130 a. M. 
Arrive at New York 7 p. M., 10.15 Pp. M., 3 A. M., and 5.30 A. M. 


WM. STEARNS, Superintendent, 


P., W.and B. Railroad. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1864. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. | 


Ba = =e > 


= 


The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co’s Lines. 
FROM PILLADELPHTA TO NEW YORK, 
AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF. 


LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. : 
At 6 and & A. M., 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 
FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M. 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 


Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 


Camden At 7, and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night) via Jersey City and 


y st. at6,A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden. 


From foot of Barcla 
4, and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 


». 1, North River, at 12, M., 


Yr) Am! OY and Camden 


New York and Washington. 
Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 
and 12, night 


Leave Washington at 7 and 10. 5, / 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 


A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
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Testimony of Parties who have used it fer more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 
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Messrs. Maynarp & Noy 
W ne In} 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 
This Ink vields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also eom 
bines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be su 1 
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Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


it beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassing!y brill! 
Irom iment, and Will not wh 
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BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


Be A compound of Ccooa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the Hair. For efficacy and 


agreeableness 
it is without an equal 


It prevents the hair from falling off 

It promotes its healthy vigorous growth 
It is not greasy or sticky 

It leaves no disagreeable odor 

It softens the hair when hard and dry 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin 

It atvords the richest lustre 

It remains longest in effect 


Dandruff. 
Boston, Oct. 30, 1859 
jcRNeETT A Co 
e used vour Cocoaine about six weeks, and its effect is so marked and extraor 
ty to state it to vou, 

years has been Dandruff, with itching and irritation of th 
my coat collar would be covered with the white scales (dandruff 

wer ol snow 
us applications witho f is abuse of your Cocoaine, and his ob 
t provoke me to prox l . 
bottle The dandruff, and itat 


on which caused it, have entirely 
hair was never before in so good a con 


t 
Your obedient servant, A A. FULLER 


Baldness. 
Boston, November 24, 1859 
I had been be even years In the mean time 
illy rec d for baldness (and all claiming 


your Co which I did lease them, not 

lore m air I have ed the contents 

ver rwith yout air, about three-eighths of an imch 
ealthy, and determined to grow 


vo t—the best preparation for the hair I have ever known, and 
me which accomplishes more than it promises 

Very truly your obliged and obedient servant, D. T. MERWIN 
SEPH BuRNetr & (*% 


coaint ex ep 


Loss of Hair. 


essrs, Josern Burvetr & ( 
ca treluse t ite the salutary effect, in my own aggravated case, of your own excellent 
Cocoaine ' 
many months my hair had been falling off, until I was fearful of losing it entirely 
ipon my head became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could not touch it v 
This { condition I attributed to the use of various advertised hair wash 
h I have sine told conta { camphene spirit 
By tl uly of my iysician, to whom you had shown your process of purifying the O I 
commenced its use the i kinJuane. The first application allayed the itching and irritation ; 
in three or four days the reduess and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to tall, and I have 
now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that others similarly afflicted will be induced to try the 
same remedy Yours, very truly SUSAN R. POP! 


Irritation of the Scalp. 
WaTERVILLE, Me., Sept. 15, 1860 

Messrs. Josepn Burnett & Co. 

Dear Sirs : deem itt just to state to you some of the benefits I have derived from the use 
of your Cocoaine Twelve years ago I had the typhus fever ; after my recovery I found myself 
troubled with an irritation of the scalp, which had continued to annoy me very much, and to 
alleviate it I had failed to tinda remedy 

Having seen your Cocoaine advertised, I purchased a bottle only for the purpose of a bair 
dressing ; but to my surprise, it has entirely removed the irritation of so long standing. Deriv 
ing so much benefit from its use, I have recommended it to several of my friends, who were 
afflicted in the same way , and it has wholy eradicated the disease. 

JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 

a@ A single application renders the hair (no matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for 
several days It is conceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World, 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. 


And for sale everywhere 
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